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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


FLOWERS. PLATE III. 


Volume II. Page 106. 


S the explanation of this Plate is inſerted in the text, 
A all I ſhall ſay of it here is this, that the forms of 
flowers, which have a direct relation to the Sun, may all 
be reduced to thoſe five primary patterns of flowers, to re- 
verberated perpendicular, conic, ſpheric, elliptic, and plane 
or parabolic ; and flowers which have negative relations to 
the Sun, to the five other patterns of flowers in paraſol, 
which are here repreſented in contraſt with the firſt. At 
the tame time, though theſe laſt be of forms much more 
diverſiſied than reverberated flowers, all their negative ſpe- 
cies may be referred to thote five poſitive forms. 

Lam ot opinion, that if there were added to thoſe five po- 
fitive, or primopdial forms, a certain number of accents, to 
expreſs the modifications of them, we ſhould have the true 
characters of the fiorincation, and an alphabet of that agree- 
able part of vegetation. I likewiſe preſume that by means 
of this alphabet, it might he poſſible to charaQerize, on 
gcograpaical Charts, the different ſites of the vegetable 
kingdom. It would be {ufficient to apply the ſigus of them 
to the foreſts which are there repreſented for on ſecing in 
the Chart, for the fake of ſuppoſition, that of the reverbe- 
rated perpendicular, expreſſed by an ear of corn, or a pro- 
minen} cone, we ſhould inſtanily diſtinguith in it the foreſts 
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of the North, or thoſe of cold and lofty mountains. Par- 
ticular accents, ſuperadded to this character of prominent 
cone, would diſtinguith from each other the pine, the epi- 
cea, the laryx, and the cedar; and rays iſſuing from theſe 
modified characters, would indicate the extent of the king- 
doms of thoſe different ſpecies of trees. Ihe thing is not 
ſo difficult as may be imagined. Geography eafily repre- 
ſents foreſts upon maps; all that would be farther requiſite, 
therefore, is to affix to them certain ſigns, in order to aſcer- 
tain their ſpecies, and thoſe ſigns might likewite characte- 
rize, as we have ſeen, the latitude, or the elevation of the 
ſoil. Beſides, we ſhould leave out of ſuch botanical Charts 
a multitude of political diviſions, the names of which, in 
large characters, uſeleſsly fill up a great deal of room. We 
ſhould repreſent them in the domains of Nature only, and 
not thoſe of men. Thus by means of theſe botanical ſigns, 
we might diſtinguiſh, at a ſingle glance, on a map, the pro- 
ductions natural to each ſoil, the foreſts with their different 


ſpecies of trees, nay, the meadows too with the varieties of 


their herbage. There might be farther conveyed the hu- 
midity or the dryneſs of the territory, by adding to the 
ſigns of the flowers, the characters of the leaves and ſecds 
of vegetables. To theſe might afterwards be aſſixed, on 
the cities and villages repreſented, ciphers expreſſing the 
number of families which inhabit them, as I have ſeen in 
Turkiſh maps: thus we ſhould have Charts really geogra- 
phic, preſenting at the firſt glance, an image of the richneſs 
and of the temperature of the territory, and of the number 
of it's inhabitants. Aſter all, this is not a plan which I 
preſume to preſcribe, but ideas which J have ventured to 
ſuggeſt, to be purſued, improved, and brought to perfee- 
tion, 
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VOLATILE GRAINS. PLATE IV, 


Volume II. Page 135. 


HERE is preſented, on the one hand, the ſpartha, or ruſh 
of the Spanith mountains, hollowed into a gutter, for the 
purpoſe of receiving the rain water ; and, on the other, the 
cylindric or full ruth of the marſhes. The grain of this 
lait reſembles in it's ſtate of expanſion the eggs of a lob- 
ſter. I have not been able to procure any of the grains 
of the ſpartha; but I have no doubt that, in oppoſition to 
thoſe of the ruſh of the marthes, it muſt have a volatile 
character. I do not fo much as know whether the ſpartha 
fructifies in our climate. Meſirs. Thowin, the principal 
gardeners of the Royal Garden at Paris, could eafily have 
gratified my curioſity in this reſpect. To theſe gentlemen 
1 ſtand indebted for furniſhing me with moſt of the grains 
and leaves which I have got engraved far this Work, 
among others the cone of the cedar of Lebanon; but ac- 
cuſtomed in my ſolitary ſtudies to inveſtigate in Nature 
alone the ſolution of the difficulties which ſhe throws in my 
way, I did not make application to them, though their 
hearts are replete with liberality and complaiſance toward 
the 1gnorant as well as the learned. 

Whatever the caſe may be as to this, 1t is to the fruit 
that Nature attaches the charaQer of volatility ; and it is by 
the leaf that ſhe indicates the nature of the fite in which 
the vegetable is deſtined to grow. Accordingly we perceive 
in this plate the cone of the cedar to be compoted of thin 
flakes, like the artichoke. Every tlake carries it's Kernel; 
ſuch is the one here repreſented detached from the cone; 
and each of them, as the fruit comes to maturity, flies off, 


by 
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by the help of the winds, toward the ſummit of the lofty 
mountains to which it is deſtined. Remark likewiſe that 
the leaves of the cedar are filiform; in order to reſiſt the 
winds, which are violent on lofty mountains, and they are 
aggregated into cluſters reſembling pencils, for the purpoſe 
of collecting in the air the vapours which float about in it. 
Each leaf of this tree has more than one aquedut traced 
in it lengthwiſe ; but being extremely minute, it was im- 
poſſible to expreſs it in the engraving. Farther, that filiform 


and capillaceous hape, ſo well adapted to reſiſting the 


winds, as well as that which is of the ſword-blade form, 
is common to vegetables of the mountains, ſuch as pines, 
larches, cedars, palm-trees ; it is likewiſe frequently found 
on the edge of waters equally expoſed to violent winds, as 
in ruſhes, reeds, the leaves of the willow: but the foliage 


of theſe laſt differs eſſentially from that of the firſt, in that 


there is no aqueduct in it, whereas the leaves of mountain 
vegetables have one; neither is their aggregation fimilkr. 
The dandelion grows like the cedar, in dry and elevated 
fituations. It's grains are ſuſpended to a complete ſphere 
of ſhuttle-cocks, which forms outwardly a very regular po- 
lyedron, having a multitude of hexagonal or pentagonal 
faces. Theſe faces are not expreſſed in the print, becauſe 
it has been copied after that of a highly valued botanical 
Work, but which, like books in every department of lite- 
rature, colle&s only the characters which make for a fa- 


vourite ſyſtem. The leaf of the dandelion particularly de- 


termines it's natural ſite ; it is broad and fleſhy, becauſe 


expanding itſelf cloſe to the ground, on which it forms ſtars 


of verdure, it has nothing to fear from the winds : it is 
deeply indented, like the teeth uf a ſaw, for the purpoſe of 
opening a paſſage to the graſſes; and it's indentings are 
bent inward to catch the rain-water, and convey it to the 
roots. Thus Nature adapts the means to each ſubject, and 
redoubles her attention jn proportion to it's weakneſs. Ihe 
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ſphere of the dandelion is more artfully formed than the 
cone of the cedar, and beyond all contradiction much more 
yolatile. It requires a tempeſt to carry the ſeeds of the 
cedar to any conſiderable diſtance ; but the breath of the 
zcphyr is ſufficient to reſow thoſe of the dandelion. A 
Lebanon is likewiſe neceſſary for planting the tirſt ; but the 
ſecond needs only a mole-hill. This {mall vegetable is 
likewite more uſeful in the World than the cedar; it ſerves 
for food to a great many quadrupeds, and to a variety of 
{mall birds, which fatten on it's grains. It is very ſalutary 
to the human ſpecies, eſpecially in the Spring ſeaſon. We 
accordingly find great numbers of poor people at that time 
picking up it's young ſhoots in the fields. It is moreover 
the only plant which Nature preſents gratuitouſly to Man 
in our Climates. It univerſally thrives in dry places, and 
even in the ſeams of the pavement. It frequently carpets 
the court-yards of Hotels, the maſters of which are not 
oyer-burthened with vaſſals, and ſeems to invite the miſe- 
rable to walk in. It's gold coloured flowers very agreeably 
enamel the foot of walls, and it's feathered ſphere, raiſed 
upon a long ſhaft, in the boſom of a ſtar of verdure, is by no 
means deſtitute of beauty. 

It is the leaf then which particularly determines the na- 
tural fite of a vegetable; for as we have ſeen there are 
aquatic plants which have their grains volatile, becauſe 
they grow on the brink of lakes or marſhes which have no 
currents, ſuch as the willow and the reed; but their leaves 
in that caſe have no aqueduct. Nay, there are ſome which 
have a pendent direction, and which from that attitude 
refuſe to admit the water from Heaven. The maple of 
Virginia, which delights in the brinks of lakes, marſhes, 
and creeks, has grains attached to membraneous wings, re- 
ſembling thoſe of a fly, as the ſeeds of the mountain maple 
repreſented in the plate. But there is this remarkable dif- 
ference between them, that the broad leaf of the firſt is pen- 

dent, 
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dent, and attached to a long tail ; that this tail, ſo far from 
being furniſhed with an aqueduct has a ridge; and that the 
leaf of the mountain maple, which is of a moderate ſize, 
angular and barky, for reſiſting the winds, riſes almoſt 


vertically, and bears an aqueduct on it's tail, to receive 
the watcrs of Heaven; 


AQUATIC 
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AQUATIC GRAINS. PLATE V. 


Volume II. Page 152. 


AQUATIC grains have characters entirely oppoſite to 


Bu; Q ES 2 


thoſe which are produced on the mountains; if we except, 
i as has been ſaid, thoſe which thrive on the brink of ſtag- 
2 nant waters; but even theſe poſſeſs at once volatile and 
! nautical characters, for they are amphibious. They ſwim 


along the ſurface of the water, and they fly through the 
air; ſuch is that of the willow and ſeveral others. It is 
the leaf which determines the ſite, as we have vbſerved, for 
aquatic plants never have any aqueduct on their leaves. 
Nay, moſt of them repel the water. The leaves of the 
nymphæa and of the reed are never wet. It is likewiſe ſo 
with thoſe of the naſturtium, which are never humid, how- 
ever copiouſly the rain may fall, though that plant is ex- 
ceſſively fond of the water; for the culture of it couſumes 
4 an incredible quantity. I am perſuaded that if a moraſs 
1 were ſown with plants of this fort, it would be ſpeedily 
dried up. The leaf of the martinia of Vera Cruz, which is 
here repreſented among aquatic plants, is, on the contrary, 
always humid. It has even in it's firſt expanſion a fluting 
on it's tail, From this double mountain charaQer I am 
difpoſed to ſuſpect that the martinia naturally grows on the 
parched and ſandy ſhores of the Sea; for Nature, in the 
view of varying her harmonics, extends very ary places 
along the brink of the waters, juſt as ſhe depoſits theets of 
water and moraſles in the boſom of mountains. But from 
the form of the pod of the martinia, which reſembles a 
hook for fiſhing gilt-heads, 1 believe it to be deitined to 
grow in ſituations expoſed to inundations of the Sea, as is 
in fact the caſe with the territory of Vera Cruz, from 
whence 
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whence this ſpecies originally is. I preſume therefore that 
when the ſhores of Vera Cruz are overflowed by high tides; 
you muſt ſee fiſhes caught by this plant, for the ſtem of it's 
pod is not eaſily broken off; it's two crotchets are pointed 
like fiſhing-hooks, are elaſtic, and hard as horn: Beſides 
when it is ſoaked in water, it's furrows, ſhaded with black, 
ſhine as if they were filled with globules of quick-filver. 
Now the luſtre of this light is a farther bait to attra& the 
fiſhes. I preſent theſe merely as conjectures ; but I found 
them on a principle which is indubitably certain, namely, 
That Nature has made nothing in vain. 
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SEQUEL OF STUDY S8. 


OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 


LL the harmonic expreſſions are combined in 
t the Human Figure. In treating this article, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to the examination of ſome of 
thoſe which compoſe the head of Man. Obterve, it's 
form is an approximation to the ſpherical, which, as 
we have ſeen, is e form, by way of excellence. I 
do not believe that this configuration is common to it 
with that of any animal whatever. On it's anterior 
part is traced the oval of the face, terminated by the 
triangle of the noſe, and encompaſled by the radia- 
tions of the hair, The head is, beſides, ſupported by 
a neck of conſiderably leſs diaracter than itſelf, which 
detaches it from the body by a concave part. 

This flight ſketch preſents to-us, at firſt glance, the 
five harmonic terms of the elementary generation of 
forms. The hair exhibits lines; the noſe the tri- 
angle; the head the ſphere; the face the oval; and 
the void under the chin the parabola. The neck 
which, like a column, ſuſtains the head, exhibits, 


likewiſe, the very agreeable harmonic form of the 


cylinder, compoſed of the circular and quadrilateral. 
Theſe forms, however, are not traced in a ſtiff and 
geometrical manner, but imperceptibly run into each 
Yor. . B other, 
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other, and mutually blend, as the parts of the fame 


whole ought to do. Thus the hair does not fall in 
firaight lines, but, in flowing ringlets, and harmo- 
nizes with the oval of the face. The triangle of the 
noſe is neither acute, nor does it preſent a right 
angle; but, by the undulatory ſwelling of the noſtrils, 
preſents a harmony with the heart-form of the mouth, 
and, ſloping toward the forehead, melts away into the 
cavities of the eyes. The ſpheroid of the head, in 
like manner, amalgamates with the oval of the face. 
The fame thing holds with reſpect to the other parts, 
as Nature employs, in their general combination, the 
roundings of the forchead, of the cheeks, of the chin, 
of the neck, that is, portions of the moſt beautiful of 
harmonic expreſſions, namely the ſphere. 

There are, farther, ſeveral remarkable proportions 
which form, with each other, very plcaſing harmonies 
and contraſts : ſuch is that of the forehead, which 
preſents a quadrilateral form, in oppoſition to the 


triangle, compoſed of the eyes and the mouth; and 


that of the ears, formed of very ingenious acouſtic 
curves, ſuch as are not to be met with in the auditory 
organ of animals, becauſe, in the caſe of mere ani- 


mals, the car is not intended to collect, like that of 


Man, all the modulations of ſpeech. 

But I muſt be permitted to expatiate ſomewhat 
more at large on the charming forms, aſſigned by 
Nature to the eyes and the mouth, which ſhe has 
placed in the full blaze of evidence, becauſe they are 


the two active organs of the ſoul. The mouth con- 
fiſts of two lips, of which the upper is moulded into 


the ſhape of a heart, that form fo lovely as to have be- 
come 
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come proverbial for it's beauty; and the under is 
rounded into a demi-cylindric ſegment. In the open- 
ing between the lips, we have a glimpſe of the qua- 
drilateral figure of the tecth, whoſe perpendicular and 
parallel lines contraſt moſt agreeably with the round 
forms adjoining, and ſo much the more, as we have 
ſeen, that the firſt generative terin being brought into 
union with the ſupremely excellent harmonic term, 
that is, the ſtraight line with the ſpherical form, the 
moſt harmonic of all contraſts reſults from it. 

The ſame relations are to be found in the eyes, the 
forms of which combine full more the harmonic ele- 
mentary expreſſions ; as it was fit the chief of ell the 
organs ſhould do. They are two globes, fringed on 
the lids with eye-laſhes, radiating with divergent 
pencil-ſtrokes, which form with them a moſt delight- 
ful contraſt, and preſent a ſtriking conſonance with 
the Sun, after which they ſeem to have been model- 
led, having, like that orb, a ſpherical figure, encircled 
with divergent rays, in the eye-laſhes; having a 
movement of ſelf-rotation, and poſſeſſing the power, 
like him, of veiling themſelves in clouds by means of 
their lids. 

The fame elementary harmonies may be traced in 
the colours of the head, as well as in it's forms; tor we 
have in the face, the pure white exhibited in the teeth 
and in the eyes; chen the ſhades of yellow, which 
diſſolve into it's carnation, as the Painters well know 
after that the red, the eminently excellent colour, 
which glows on the lips and on the checks. You | 
farther remark the blue of the veins, and ſometimes 


that of the eye-balls; and, finally, the black of the 
1 hair 
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hair which, by it's oppoſition, gives relief to the 
colours of the face, as the vacuum of the neck de- 
taches the forms of the head. 

You will pleaſe to obſerve, that Nature employs 
not, in decorating the human face, colours harſhly 
oppoſed ; but blends them, as ſhe does the forms, 
ſoftly and inſenſibly into each other. Thus, the 
white melts here into the yellow, and there into the 
red. The blue of the veins has a greeniſh caſt. The 
hair is rarely cf a jet black; but brown, cheſtnut, 
flaxen, and, in general, of a colour into which a ſlight 
tint of the carnation enters, in order to prevent a 
violently harſh oppoſition. You will farther obſerve, 


that as the employs ſpherical ſegments in forming the 


muſcles which unite the organs, and in order parti- 


cularly to diſtinguith theſe very organs, ſhe makes uſe 
of red for the ſame purpoſes. She has, according- 


ly, extended a flight thade of it to the forehead, which 
ſhe has ſtrengthened upon the checks, and which ſhe 
has applied pure and unmixed to the mouth, that or- 
gan of the heart, where it forms a moſt agreeable 
contraſt with the whiteneſs of the teeth. The union 
of this colour, with that harmonic form, is the moſt 
powerful conſonance of beauty; and it is wor thy of 
remark, that wherever the ſpherical forms ſwell, there 


the red colour ſtrengthens, except in the eyes. 


As the eyes are the principal organs of the ſoul, 
they are deſtined to expreſs all it's emotions ; which 
could not have been done with the harmonic red tint, 
for this would have given but one ſingle expreſſion, 
Nature, in order there to expreſs the contrary paſſions, 
has united in the eye the two moſt oppoſite of colours, 
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the white of the orbit and the black of the iris, and 
ſometimes of the ball, which form a very harſh op- 
poſition, when the globes of the eyes are diſplayed in 
the full extent of their diameter; but by means of the 
eve-lids, which Man can contract, or dilate, at plea- 
ſure, he is enabled to give them the expreſſion of all 
the paſſions, from love to tury. 

Thoſe eyes whoſe balls are blue are naturally the 
ſofteſt, becauſe the oppoſition, in this caſe, is leſs 
Þarſh with the adjacent white; but they are the moſt 
terrible of all when animated with rage, and this from 
a moral contraſt, which conſtrains us to confider thoſe 
as the moſt formidable of all objects, that menace 
evil, after having encouraged us to expect good. 
Perſons, therefore, who are thus diſtinguiſhed, ought 
to be carefully on their guard againſt treachery to 
that character of benevolence beſtowed on them by 
Nature; for blue eyes expreſs, by their colour, ſome- 
thing enchantingly celeſtial. 

As to the moyements of the muſcles of the face, it 
would be extremely difficult to deſcribe them, though 
I am fully perſuaded it might be poſlible to explain 
their Laws. Whoever ſhall attempt this, muſt of 


| neceſſity refer them to the moral affections. Thoſe 


of joy are horizontal, as if the ſoul, in the enjoyment 
of felicity, had a diſpoſition to extend itſelf. Thoſe 
of chagrin are perpendicular, as if, under the preſſure 
of calamity, the mind was looking toward Heaven for 


refuge, or ſceking it in the boſom of the earth. Into 


ſach an explanation of the Laws of niuſcular motion 
muſt likewiſe enter, the alterations of colours, and 


the contractions of forms, and in theſe, at leaſt, we 
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ſhall diſcover the truth of the principle which we have 
laid down, that the expreſſion of pleaſure is in the 
harmony of contraries, blending with each other in 
colours, forms, and motions ; and that the expreſſion 
of pain conſiſts in the violence of their oppoſitions. 
The eyes alone have motions ineffable; and it is 
remarkable, that, under the in{luence of very ſtrong 
emotions, they are ſuffuſed with tears, and thus ſeen 
to have a further analogy with the orb of day, who, 
in the ſeaton of tempeſts, ſhrouds himſelf in rainy 
diſtillations. 

The principal organs of ſenſe, four of which are 
placed in the head, have particular contraſts, which 
detach their ſpherical forms, by means of radiated 
forms ; and their ſhining colours by means of duſky 
tinis. Thus the bright organ of viſion is contraſted 
by the ceye-brows ; thote of ſmell and taſte, by the 
muſtaches; the organ of hearing, by that part of 
the hair called the favourite lock, which ſeparates 
the car from the face; and the face itſelf is diſtin— 
guiſhed from the reſt of the head, by the beard, and by 
ine hair. ds 

We {hall not here examine the other proportions 
of the human figure in the eylindrie form of the neck, 
oppoted to the ſpheroid of the head, and to the plane 


ſurſace of the breaſt; the hemiſpherical forms of the 


paps, which contraſt with the flatneſs of the cheſt ; 
as well as the cylindrical pyramids of the arms and 
fingers with the omoplate of the ſhoulders ; the con- 
ſonances of the fingers with the arms, by means of 
three ſimilar articulations, with a multitude of other 
curyatures, and of other harmonics, which, hitherto, 

have 
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STUDY X. 7 
have not fo much as a name in any language, though 
they are, in every country, the all- powerful expreſſion 
of beauty. 

The human body is the only one which unites in 
itſelf, tho modulations, and the concerts, inexpreſ- 
ſibly agreeable, of the five elementary forms, and of 
the five primordial colours, without exhibiting any 
thing of the harſh and rude oppoſitions perceptible in 
the brute creation, fuch as the prickles of the hedge- 
hog, the horns of the bull, the tuſks of the wild-boar, 
the fangs of the lion, the marbled {kin of the dog, 
and the livid and diſguſting colours of venomous ani- 
mals, It is the only one of which the firſt touch is 
perceptible, and which you can ſee completely; other 


animals being diſguiſed under hair, or feathers, or 


ſcales, which conceal their limbs, their ſhape, their 
kin. Farther, it is the only form which, in it's per- 
pendicular attitude, diſplays all it's poſitions and di- 
rections at once; for you can hardly perceive more 
of a quadruped, of a bird, of a fiſh, than one half, in 
the horizontal poſition which is proper to them, be— 
cauſe the upper part of their body conceals the under. 

We muſt, likewiſe, remark, that Man's progreſſive 
motion is ſubject to neither the ſhocks, nor the tardi- 
neſs of movement of molt quadrupeds, nor to the 
rapidity of that of birds; but is the reſult of move- 
ments the molt harmonic, as his figure is, of forms, 


and of colours, the moſt delightſul.“ 


The 


* It has been maintained by certain celebrated Authors, that 
the Negroes conſider their own colour as more beautiful than that 
of the whites ; but it is a miſtake. 1 have put many a queſtion, 
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The more that the multiplied conſonances of the 
human figure are agreeable, the more diſguſting are 
it's diſſonances. This is the reaſon that, on the face 

by. 
of 


on this ſubject, to black people, who were in my own ſervice, in 5 
the Ile of France, and who were at perfect liberty to tell what they 5 
really thought, eſpecially on a ſubject fo indifferent to ſlaves, as 
the beauty of the whites, I] ſometimes aſked them whether of the 
two they would prefer, a black wife, or a white? They never he- 


fitated an inſtant in declaring their preference of the white women. 
Nay, I have ſeen a Negro, wha had been almoſt flead alive by the 
whip, in one of our plantations, expreſs the higheſt delight when 
the ſcars of his ſores began to whiten, becauſe it ſuggeſted the hope, 
that he was thereby going to change colour, and to be negro no 
longer. The poor wretch would gladly have parted with his whole 
Hide to become white. This preference we ſhall be told is, in that 
caſe, the effect of the ſuperiority vrhich they are obliged to aſcribe 
to the Europeans. But the tyranny of their maſters ought rather 
to inſpire abhorrence of the colour. Beſides, the black men and 
women of our colonies, expreſs the ſame taſtes that our peaſantry 
at home do, for ſtufts of lively and glaring colours. Their ſu- 
preme luxury in drefs is a red handkerchief tied round the head, 
Nature has beſtowed no other tints on the roles of Africa thay 
upon theſe of Europe. 

If the judgment of black ſlaves is conſidered as a ſuſpicious au- 
thority on the ſuhjet, we may refer the decifions to the Sove- 
reigns of Africa, who are under no temptation to diſſemble. 
They fairly acknowledge that in this, as well as in many other 
reſpects, they have been more hardly dealt with than the Euro- 
peans. African Princes have made frequent application to the 
Governors of the Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſettlements on the 
coaſt, for white women, under a promiſe of very ample privileges 
in return. Lamb, an Engliſh agent at Ardra, when priſoner to 

the King of Dahomay, in the year 1724, ſent word to the Go- 
vernor of the Engliſh fort of Juida, that if he could ſend a white 
woman, or even a mulatto, to this Prince, the might acquire an 
unbounded influence over his mind. (General Hiftory of Voyages, 
ty the Alb Preveſt, Book viii. page 96.) 
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of the Earth, there is nothing ſo beautiful as a 


handſome man, nothing ſo ſhocking as a very ugly 
one. 


This 


Another King, on a different part of the coaſt of Africa, pro- 
miſled one day to a Capuchin Miſſionary, who was preaching the 
Goſpel in his preſence, to diſmiſs his ſeraglio, and embrace Chrit- 
tianity, if he would procure him a white woman to wife. The 
zcalous Miſſionary immediately repaired to the neareſt Portugueze 
ſettlement ; and having enquired whether there might not be 
among them ſome poor and virtuous damſel, ſuch as might 
ſuit his purpoſe, he was informed of ſuch a perſon, the niece of a 
decayed man of family, who lived in a ſtate of great privacy. He 
waited for her one Sunday morning, at the door of the church, as 
ſhe was returning from mals with her kinſman; and addreſſing 
himſelf to the uncle, before all the people, charged him, in the 
rame of God, and as he valued the intercits of religion, that he 
would beſtow his niece in marriage on the Negro King. The 
gentleman and his niece having given their conſent, the black 
Prince. married her, after having diſmiſſed all his other women, 
and received public baptiſm. (Hiſtory of Ethiopia, by Labat.) 

The beſt informed travellers relate many ſuch anecdotes, of a 
ſimilar preference expreſſed by the black Sovereigns of Africa, and 
of ſouthern Aſia. Thomas Rowe, Ambaſſador from England at 
the Court of the Mogul Sclim- Scha, relates, that a very cordial re- 
ceptioa was given by this powerful Monarch, to certain Portu- 
gueſe Jeſuits, who had come as miſſionaries into his dominions, 
with a view to obtain, through their means, ſome women of their 
country to recruit his ſeraglio. He began with conterring on them 
ſingular privileges; had apartments provided for them in the vi- 
einity of his palace, and admitted them to his moſt intimate fami- 
liarity: but perceiving that thoſe good fathers diſcovered no great 
inclination to gratify his defires, he practiſed a very ingenious ar- 
tifice to draw them into compliance. He exprefled an extreme 
partiality to the Chriſtian Religion ; and pretending that he was 
reſtrained, merely by reaſons of State, from openly embracing it, 
ke gave ſtrict orders to two of his nephervs to attend punctually on 
the catechetical inſtructions of the miſſionaries. When the young 


men 
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This farther ſuggeſts a reaſon why it will be for 
ever impoſſible for art to produce a perfect imitation 
of the human figure, from the difficulty of uniting 


men head acquired a competent degree of knowledge, he enjoined 
them to get themſelves baptized, and, this being complied with, 
he thus addreſſed thera : * It is now no longer in your power to 
*© marry pagan women, and of this country; for you have made 
% profeſſion of Chriſtianity. It is the dnty of the fathers, who 
* baptized you, to procure you wives. Tell them they muſt ſend 
* to Portugal for women to be your brides. The young proſe- 
lytes did not fail to make this demand on the good fathers; who, 
ſuſpecting that the Mogui's real intention, in marrying his ne- 
phews to Portugueze wives, was to procure a ſupply of white 
women for his ſeraglio, refuſed to engage in this negocliation. 
Their refuſal highly incenſed Selim Scha, and expoſed them to 
much perſecution : he immediately commanded his nephews to 
renounce Chriſtianity. (Memoirs of Thomas Rowe, Thewvenot's Col- 
lection.) 

The black colour of the ſkin is, as we ſhall preſently ſee, a 
bleſſing from Heaven to the Nations of the South, becauſe it 
abſorbs the reflexes of the burning Sun under which they live. 
But the men of thoſe Nations do not the leſs, on that account, 
conſider white women as more beautiful than the black, for the 
fame reaſon that they think the day more beautiful than the 
night, becauſe the harmonies of colours and of lights render them 
iclves perceptible in the complexion of the whites, whereas they 
almoſt entirely diſappear in that of the blacks, who can pretend to 
no competition with the others, in point of beauty, except as ta 
form and ſtature. 

Ihe proportions of the human figure, having been taken, as 
we have juſt ſeen, from the moſt beautiful forms of Nature, are 
become, in their turn, models of beauty for Man. If we attend 
to this, we ſhall find, that the forms which pleaſe us moſt in 
works of art, as thoſe of antique vaſes, and the relations of height 
and breadth in monuments, have been taken ſrom the human fi- 
gure. It is well known that the Ionic column, with it's capital 


and it's flutings, was imitated after the ſhape, the head-dreſs, and. 


the drapery of the Grecian young women. 
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in it all the harmonies; and from the ſtill greater 
difficulty of effecting a complete combination of 
thoſe which are of a different nature. For cxample, 
the Painter may ſucceed tolerably in imitating the 
colours of the face, and the Sculptor in expreſſing 
it's forms. But were an attempt made to unite the 
harmony of colours and of forms in a ſingle buſt, 
ſuch a production will be very inferior to a mere 
picture, or to a mere piece of ſculpture, becauſe it 
will combine particular diſſonances of colours and of 
forins, beſides their general diſſonance, which is ſtill 
more ſtrongly marked. If to theſe it were farther 
attempted to add the harmony of movements, as in 
the caſe of an automaton, this would only aggravate 
the incongruity. Were art to continue it's effort, and 
try to beſtow the gift of ſpeech likewiſe, this mult 
produce a fourth diflonance, which would be abto- 
lutely hideons; for here the intellectual ſyſtem would 
claſh frightfully with the phyſical ſyſtem. It is, ac- 
cordingly, matter of no ſurprize to me, that St. 7/0 
mas Aquinas was ſo ſhocked at the ſpeaking head, in 
conſtructing which, his maſter Albert the Great had 
employed ſo many years, that; under the influenge 
of horror, he inſtantly broke it to ſhivers. It mult 
have produced on him the ſame impreſſion which he 
would have felt, had he heard an articulate voice 
iſſuing out of a dead man's mouth. Such labours, in 
general, do the Artiſt much honour; but they de— 


monſtrate the weakneſs of Art, which falls below Na- 


ture juſt in proportion as it aims at uniting more of 
her harmonies. Inſtead of blending them, as Nature 


herſelf does, Art can only place them in oppoſition. 
All 
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All this proves the truth of the principle which we 
have laid down, namely, that harmony reſults from 
the union of two contraries, and diſcord from their 
collifion : and the more agreeable that the harmonies 
of an object are, the more diſguſting are it's diſcord- 
ances. This is the real origin of pleaſure and of diſ- 
like, in phyſics as in morals, and the reaſon why the 
fame object fo frequently excites affection and aver- 
ſion. 


A great variety of very intereſting reflections re- 
main to be made on the human figure, eſpecially by 
connecting with it the moral ſenſations, which alone 
give expreſſion to the features. We ſhall introduce 
ſome of theſe in the ſequel of this Work, when we 
come to ſneak of ſentiment. Be it as it may, the phy- 
Heal beauty of Man is ſo firiking, in the eyes even of 
the animal creation, that to it principally muſt be 
aſcribed the empire which he exerciſes over them, in 
every part of the Earth. The feeble flee for refuge 
vnder his protection, and the moſt powerful tremble 
at fight of him. Mathila relates, that the lark will 
fave herfelt amidſt troops of men, when the perceives 
the bird of prey hovering over her. The reality of 
this inſtinct was confirmed to me by an officer who 
was once an eye-witneſs of one, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, flecing for ſafety among a very diſtinguiſhed 
ſquadron of cavalry, in which he then ſerved ; but 
_the trooper whoſe particular protection ſhe ſought, 
trampled her to death under his horſe's feet ; a moſt 
barbarous action, which drew on him, and juſtly, the 
indignation of every good man in the corps. 

I myſelt have ſeen a ſtag, w hen run down by the 
hounds, 
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hounds, appeal with ſobs for relief, to the compaſſion 
of perſons accidentally paſſing that way. Pliny re- 
lates a ſimilar fact, and it is conſiſtent with my own 
experience, when I was in the Ifle of France, which 
I have detailed in the journal of my Voyage to that 
Iſland. I have ſeen, in the farm-yards, the India- 
hens, under the impulſe of love, go and throw thern- 
ſelves chuckling at the feet of the country-people. If 
we meet leſs frequently with inſtances of the effect of 
animal confidence in Man, it is becauſe of the noiſe 
of our fowling-pieces, ſcaring them inceflintly, and 
of the continual other perſecutions which they are 
doomed to undergo. 

It is well known with what familiarity the mon- 
keys, and fowls of all kinds, approach travellers in 
the foreſts of India.s I have ſeen at the Cape of 
Good-Hope, in Cape-town itſelf, the ſhores of the 
Sea ſwarming with water-fowls, which perched con- 
fidently on the ſhallops, and a large wild pelican 
playing cloſe by the cuſtom-houſe with a great dog, 
whoſe head ſhe took into her enormous beak. This 


ſpectacle conveyed to me, from the moment of my 


arrival, a moſt powerful impreſſion in favour of the 
happineſs of that country, and of the humanity of 
it's inhabitants : nor did my conjecture deceive me. 
But dangerous animals, on the contrary, are feized 
with terror at the ſight of Man, unleſs they be driven 
from their natural bias by ſome preſſing neceſſity. 
An elephant will ſuffer himſelf to be led about, in 
Aſia, by a little child. The African lion retires 
growling, from the cabin of the Hottentot ; fur- 
See Bernier and Mando. 
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renders up to him the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors, and 
ſecks for himſelf a kingdom far remote, in foreſts, and 
among rocks, untrodden by the foot of Man. The 
immenſe whale, amidſt his native element, trembles, 
and flees away before the puny bark of the Laplander. 
And thus, to this day, is executed that all-potent 


Law, which ſecured empire to Man, though funk into 


guilt and wretchednefs: “ And the fear of you, and 
the dread of you, ſhall be upon every beatt of the 
* earth, and upon every fowl of the air; upon all that 
* moyeth upon the carth, and upon all the fiſhes of 
* the ſea; into your hand are they delivered.“ * 

It is ſingularly remarkable, that, through the whole 
extent of Nature, there is no animal whatever, nor 


plant, nor foſſil, nor even globe, but what has it's 
conſonance and it's contraſt out of itſelf, Man ex- 


cepted. No one viſible being enters into ſocicty with 
him but either as his ſervant or as his flave. 

We muſt, undoubtedly, reckon among the human 
proportions, that Law fo univerſal, and fo wonderful, 
which produces males and females in equal numbers. 
Did chance preſide over the generation of the human 
race, as over our alliances, we {ſhould one year have 
an unmixed crop of male children, and another, a 
race entirely female. Some nations would conſiſt 
wholly of men, and others, wholty of women; but all 
over the Globe, the two ſexes are born, within the 


ſame ſpace of time, equal in number. A conſonance 
ſo regular clcarly demonſtrates, that a Providence is 


continually watching over the affairs of Mankind, 
notwithſtanding the abſurdity and diſorder of human 


* Geneſis, chap. ix. ver. 2. 
inſtitu- 
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inſtitutions. This may be conſidered as a ſtanding 
teſtimony to che truth of our Religion, which, like- 
wiſe, limits Man to one Woman in marriage, and by 
this conformity to natural Laws, peculiar to itſelf, 
ſeems alone to have emanated from the AurnhOR of 
Nature. It may fairly be concluded, on the contrary, 
that a religion which permits or connives at a plura- 
lity of wives, muſt be erroneous. 

Ah ! how little acquainted are they with the Laws 
of Nature, who, in the union of the two ſexes, look 
tor nothing farther than the pleaſures of ſenſe! They 
are only culling the flowers of life, without once 
taſting of it's fruit. The fair ſex ! this is the phraſe 
of our men of pleaſure ; women are known to them 
under no other idea. But the ſex is fair only to per- 
ſons who have no other faculty except that of eye- 
ſight. It is beſides, to thoſe who have a heart, the 
creative ſex which, at the peril of life, carries Man 
for nine months in the womb ; and the cherithing ſex, 
which ſuckles and tends him in infancy, It is the 


cal. 


i pious ſex which conducts him to the altar while he 
; is yet a child, and teaches him to draw in, with the 
milk of the maternal breaſt, the love of a religion 
which the cruel policy of men would frequently ren- 


der odious to him. It is the pacific ſex, which ſheds 
not the blood of a fellow-creature ; the ſympathizing 
ſex, which miniſters to the ſick, and handles without 
hurting them. 
To no purpoſe does Man pretend to boaſt of his 
power and his ſtrength ; if his robuſt hands are able 
to ſubdue iron and braſs, thoſe of the woman, more 
dextrous, and more uſefully employed, can ſpin mto 
threads 
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threads the flax and the fleeces of the ſheep. The 


one encounters gloomy care with the maxims of phi- 
loſophy ; the other baniſhes it by ſportiveneſs and 
gaiety, The one oppoſes to external evils the force 
of his reaſon ; the other, far happier, eludes them 
by the mobility of her's. If the man ſometimes con- 
ſiders it as his glory to bid defiance to danger in the 
field of battle, the woman triumphs, in calmly meet- 
ing dangers more inevitable, and frequently more 
cruel, on her bed, and under the banners of plea- 
ſure. Thus, they have been created to ſupport to- 
gether the ills of lite, and to form, by their union, 
the moſt powerful of conſonances, and the ſweeteſt 
of contraſts. 


I am obliged, by the plan of my Work, to procecd, 
and to refrain from purſuing my reflections on ſub- 
Jects ſo intereſting as the marriage, and the beauty, 
of Man and Woman. I muſt, however, hazard ſome 
farther obſervations, extracted from my ſtore, in or- 
der to induce others to dive into this rich mine, with 
the additional value of novelty. 

All Philoſophers who have made Man their parti- 
cular ſtudy, are agreed, and with good reaſon, that 
he is the moſt wretched of all animals. Moſt of them 
appear to have been ſenſible that an aſſociate was ne- 
ceflary to him, to relieve his burthens, and they have 
made his happineſs, in part, to conſiſt of friendſhip. 
This is an evident demonſtration of human weaknetfs 


and miſery ; for were Man naturally ſtrong, he would 


ſtand in no necd of either aflociate or aſſiſtance. 
Elephants and lions live ſolitary in the foreſts. They 
need no friends, becauſe Nature has made them ſtrong. 

It 
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It is very remarkable that when the Ancients give 
us a repreſentation of perfect friendſhip, it is always 
reſtricted to two, whatever may be the extent of hu- 
man weakneſs; for man is frequently reduced to the 
neceſſity of deriving his felicity from the concurring 
interpoſition of many beings ſimilar to himſelf, Se- 
yeral reaſons may be aſſigned for this reſtriction, the 
principal of which are deducible from the nature of 
the human heart, which, from it's very weakneſs, is 
capable of attaching itſelf to only one object at once; 
and which, being compounded of oppoſite paſſions 
that maintain a perpetual counterpoiſe, is, in ſome 
ſenſe, both active and paſſive, and ſtands in need of 
loving and of being beloved, of comforting and of 
being comforted, of honouring and of being honour- 
ed, and ſoon. Accordingly, all the friendſhips cele- 
brated in the hiſtoric page, exiſted only between two 
perſons ; ſuch as thoſe of Caftor and Pollur; of The- 
feus and Perithoiis ; of Hercules and las; of Oreſtes 
and Pylades; of Alexander and Hepheftion, and many 

others. 

It is farther to be remarked, that thoſe ſingular 
friendſhips have ever been afſociated with virtuous 
and heroic actions; but whenever the union compre- 
hended more perſons than two, it was ſpeedily diſ- 
ſolved by diſcord, or, if permitted to ſubſiſt for any 
length of time, became famous only for the miſchief 
which it brought on Mankind : ſuch was that of the 
triumvirate among the Romans. In caſes when the 
aflociates, in ſuch alliances, were ſtill more numerous, 
the miſchicf which they did was always in proportion 
lo the greatneſs of the number of which they conliſte 
Vor, II: C ed. 
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ed. Thus, the tyranny of the Decemviri at Rome 
exhibited a violence ſtill more cruel than that of the 
Triumviri, for it ſpread deſtruction, we may venture 
to ſay, without paſlion, and in cold blood, 

There are, likewiſe, triummiliyirates, and decem- 
millvirates : theſe are your various deſcriptions of 
Corps. With good reaſon have they obtained the 
appellation of Corps ; for they trequentiy have a cen- 
tre diſtinct from their Country, of which they ought 
only to be members. They have, likewiſe, views diſ- 
tinct from thoſe of their Country, a diſtinct ambition, 
and diſtin& intereſts. They are, with relation to the 
reſt of the citizens, inconſtant, detached, deſtitute of 
an object, and frequently deſtitute alſo of the ſpirit of 
patriotiſm : they are that, in a word, which reguiar 
troops are with relation to Iight troops. They will 
not ſuffer them to appear in an avenue along which 
they themſelves are advancing, and diſpoſſeſs them 
of the poſts which they may have occupied, the whole 
length of their route. How many revolutions have 
been effected in Ruſſia by the Strelitzes ; in Rome, 
by the Pretorian guards ; at Conſtantinople, by the 
Janizaries ; and elſewhere, by Corps ſtill more politi- 
cal! Thus, by a juſt re- action of Providence, the ſpi- 
rit of Corps has been as fatal to countries, as the ſpi- 
rit of Country has itſelf been to Mankind. 

If the heart of Man admits of but a ſingle object, 
what judgment ſhall we form of our modern friend- 
ſhips, embracing as they do, ſuch a multiplicity ? Un- 
doubtedly, if a man has thirty friends, he can beſtow 
on each of them only the thirtieth part of his affec- 


tion, and can receive, in return, no greater proportion 


of 
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of theirs. He muſt of neceſſity. therefore, deceive 
them; for no one is diſpoſed to be a friend by fractions. 
But, if the truth may be told, ſuch friendſhips are 
merely confederacies of ambition; relations intereſted 
and purely political, employed entirely in practiſing 
mutual illuſion, in the view of aggrandizing them- 
ſelves at the expenſe of Society; and which would 
be productive of unſpeakable miſchief, were they 
more cloſely united among themſelves, and unleſs 
they were counterbalanced by oppoſite confederacics, 
Almoſt all our general aſſociations, accordingly, iſſue 
in inteſtine wars. On the other hand, I do not ſpeak 
of the inconveniencies which reſult from particular 
unions, rather too intimate. The moſt celebrated 
friendſhips of Antiquity have not been, in this re- 
ſpe, wholly exempt from ſuſpicion, though, I am 
perſuaded, they were as virtuous as the perions who 
were the objects of them. 
The Aurho of Nature has given to each of us, in 
our own ſpecies, a natural friend, completely adapted 
to all the demands of human life, capable of ſupply - 
ing all the affections of the heart, and all the reſtleſs- 
neſs of temperament. He ſays, from the beginning 
of the World: © It is not good that the man thould 
* be alone: I will make him an help meet for him; 
« —and the Lonp Gop made Woman, and brought 
« her unto the Man.”* Woman pleaſes ail our 
ſenſes by her form and by her graces. She has, in 
ber character, every thing that can intereſt the heart 
of Man, and at every ſtage of human life. She mo- 
rits, by the long and painful ſolicitudes which the 


* Geneſis, chap. ii. ver. 18, 22. * 
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exerciſes over our infancy, our reſpect as a mother, 
and our gratitude as a nurſe ; afterward, as Man ad- 
vances to youth, the attracts all his love as a miſtreſs; 
and in the maturity of manhood, all his tenderneſs as 
a wife, his confidence as a faithful ſteward, his protec- 
tion, as being feeble ; and, even in old age, ſhe merits 
our higheſt conſideration, as the ſource of poſterity, 
and our intimacy, as a friend who has been the compa- 
nion of our good and bad fortune through life. Her 
gaicty, nay, her very caprices, balance, at all ſeaſons, 
the gravity, and the over-reflective conſtancy of Man, 
and acquire, reciprocally, a preponderancy over him. 

'Thus, the defects of the one ſex, and the exceſs 
of the other, are an exact mutual compenſation. 
They are formed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to be 
grooved into each other, like the correſponding pieces 
of carpenters-work, the prominent and retreating 
parts of which conſtitute a veſſel, fit to launch on the 
ſtormy ocean of lite, and to attain additional ſtrength 
from the very buffetings of the tempeſt. Had we not 
been informed by a Sacred Tradition, that Woman 
was extracted from the fide of Man; and though this 
great truth were not every day manifeſted, in the 
wonderful birth of the children of the two ſexes in 
equal numbers, we ſhould be ſpeedily inſtructed in 
it by our wants. Man without the Woman and Wo- 
man without the Man, are imperfect beings, in the 


_ order of Nature. But, the greater contraſt there. is 


in their characters, the more complete union there is 
in their harmonies. It is, as we have already briefly 
hinted, from their oppoſitions in talents, in taſtes, in 
fortunes, that the moſt intenſe and the moſt durable 
affection 
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affection is produced. Marriage is, therefore, the 
friendſhip of Nature, and the only real union which 
is not expoſed, like thoſe which exiſt among men, to 
eſtrangement, to rivalſhip, to jealouſięs, and to the 


changes which time is effecting in our ineling gens. 


But, wherefore are there ſo few happy mariiages 
among us? I anſwer, becauſe with us the ſexes have 
diveſted themſelves each of it's proper nature, and aſ- 
ſumed the other. It is becauſe the women, with us, 
adopt the manners of men, from education; and men 
the manners of women, from habit. The women 
have been deſpoiled of the graces, and of the talents, 
peculiar to their ſex, by the maſters, the ſciences, the 
cuſtoms, the occupations of men. There is no way 
left ſave one, but that is infallible, to bring both back 
to Nature; it is to inſpire them with a taſte for Re- 
ligion. By Religion, I do not mean attachment to 
ceremonies, or ſyſtems of Theology; but the religion 
of the heart, pure, fimple, unoſtentatious; ſuch as it 
is ſo beautifully depicted in the Goſpel. 

- Religion will reſtore to the two ſexes, not only 
their moral character, but their phyſical beauty. It 
is not climate, it is not aliment, it is not bodily exerciſe, 
nor all theſe together, which form human beauty; it is 
the moral ſentiment of virtue, which cannot ſubfiſt in- 
dependently of Religion. Aliment and exerciſe, no 
doubt, contribute greatly to the magnitude and the 
expanſion of the body ; but they have no manner of 


influence on the beauty of the face, which is the true 
phyſionomy of the ſoul. It is by no means uncommon 


to ſee perſons tall and robuſt diſguſtingly ugly; with 
the ſtature of a giant, and the face of a monkey. 


C 3 Beauty 
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Beauty of face is to ſuch a degree the expreſſion of 
the harmonies of the ſoul, that, in every country, 


thoſe claſſes of citizens who are, from their condi- 


tion, obliged to live with others in a ſtate of con- 
ſiraint, are ſenſibly the homelieſt of the ſociety. The 
truth of this obſervation may be aſcertained, particu- 
larly among the nobleſſe of many of our provinces, 
who live with each other in the perpetual jealouſy of 
rank, and with their neighbours of an inferior arder, 
in a ſtate of unremitting hoſtility, for the mainte- 
nance of their prerogatives. Moſt of thoſe Nobles 
preſent a complexion bilious and parched. They are 
meagre, ſulky, and perceptibly uglier than the other 
inhabitants of the ſame diſtrict, though they breathe 
the ſame air, live on the ſame aliments, and, in ge- 
neral, enjoy a ſuperior degree of fortune. Accord- 
ingly, they are far from being gentlemen both in 
name and in fact. Nay, there is a Nation bordering 
upon ours, the ſubjects of which are as much cele- 
brated, all over Europe, for their pride as for their 
homelineſs. All thoſe men are rendered hard-ta- 
voured from the ſame cauſes that moſt of our chil- 
dren degenerate in look; who, however amiable in 
early life, become ugly on going to college, from the 
miſeries and irkſomeneſs of theſe inſtitutions. I ſay 
nothing of their natural character, which undergocs 
the ſame revolution with their phyſionomy; this laſt 
being always a conſequence of the other, 

The ſame thing does not hold good reſpecting the 
nobleſſe of ſome other of our provincial diſtricts, and 
the nobility of other parts of Europe. Theſe, living, 
as they do, in gaod underſtanding among themſelves, 
and 
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and with their compatriots, are, in general, the hand- 
ſomeſt men of their Nation, becauſe their ſocial and 
benevolent ſpirit is not in a ſtate of inceflant con- 
ſtraint and anxiety. 

To the fame moral cauſes may be referred the 
beauty of the features of the Greek and Roman phy- 


28 2 
3 * 


ſionomies, where we generally meet with models fo 
exquiſite in their ſtatues and medallions. They were 
beautiful, becauſe they were happy; they lived in 
cordial union with their equals, and in the enjoyment 
of popular favour with the citizens at large. Beſides, 
there were among them no melancholy, moping, 
monkiſh inſtitutions, ſimilar to thoſe of our colleges, 
* contrived to disſigure the whole youth of a Nation at 
0 once. The deſcendants of thote ſame Nations are, 
at this day, far from exhibiting a reſemblance to their 
anceſtors, though the climate of their country is not 
in the ſmalleſt degree changed. 
It is, farther, to moral cauſes that we muſt refer 

the ſingularly dignified phyſionomics of the great 
Lords of the Court of Lows XIV. as is vitible in their 


I portraits. In general, perſons of quality being, by 
j Nhe rank, elevated above the reſt of the Nation, do 
not live continually at daggers drawing with each 
other, and with the other ſubjects of the State, as is 
the caſe of moſt of our ſmall country-gentlemen. 
Beſides, they are uſually educated under the pater- 
nal roof, that is, under the blefled influence of do- 
meſtic enjoyment, and far remote from jealouſy and 
| ſtrife. But thoſe of the age of Louis XIV. had this 
diſtinguiſhed advantage over their poſterity, that they 
were taught to value themſelyes on beneficence, and 
C 4 popular 
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popular affability, and on beſtowing their patronage 
upon talents and virtue, wherever they found them. 
There is not, perhaps, a great Family of that period, 
but what has the honour to boaſt of having brought 
forward, and raiſed into diſtinction, ſome one man of 
obſcure birth, or of the inferior Nobility, who after- 
wards rendered himſelf illuſtrious, by means of ſuch 
ſupport, in arts, in literature, in the church, or in the 
army. 

Theſe grandees acted thus, in imitation of the So- 
vereign, or, perhaps, from a remainder of the ſpirit of 
the magnificence of the feudal government, which 
then expired. Be this as it may, they were hand- 
ſome, becauſe they were contented and happy ; and 
this noble emotion of ſoul toward beneficence, has im- 
preſſed on their phy ſionomy a majeſtic character, which 
will ever diſtinguiſh them from the men of preceding 
ages, and ſtill more from that which has ſucceeded. 

Obferyations of this kind arc not an object of cu- 
rioſity merely: they are of much more importance 
than 1s generally apprehended ; for it follows as a 
neceſſary conſequence, that in order to form in a Na- 
tion beautiful children, and, of courſe, handſome 
men, in both the phyſical and moral ſenſe of the 
word, it is not neceflary, according to the doctrine of 
certain medical men, to ſubject the human ſpecies 
to regular purgations, and under particular aſpects of 
the Moon. Children reſtricted to a rigid regimen 
of this ſort, as are moſt of thoſe of our Phy licians 
and Apothecaries, all preſent wan paſtcboard figures; 
and when grown up, pale complexions, and bilious 
temperaments, like their fathers, 
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In order to render children beantiful, you muſt 
render them phyſically, but above all, morally happy. 
You muſt prevent every poſſible occaſion of vexation 
to them, not by kindling in their breaſts dangerous 
and beadſtrong paſſions, as in the cafe of ſpoiled 
chil hen, but, on the contrary, by teaching them to 
curb ſuch as they have from Nature, and which ſo— 
cicty is ever exciting into a ſtate of fermentation ; and 
eſpecially, by guarding againſt the communication of 
every thing unnatural, ſuch as uſeleſs and irkſome 
taſks, emulations, rivalſhips, and the like.....But we 
ſhall reſume this important ſubject at greater 3 


hereafter. 


The uglineſs of a child is to be imputed, in almoſt 
every cate, to his nurſe, or to his preceptor. I have 
ſometimes obſerved, among ſo many claſſes of ſociety 
more or Jeſs disfigured by our inſtitutions, ſome fa- 
milies ſingularly beautiful, On enquiring into the 
cauſe of this, I have found that thoſe families, though 
of the commonalty, were happier, in a moral reſpect, 
than thoſe of other citizens; that the mothers had 
ſuckled their own children ; that the young people 
had learned their occupations under the paternal roof 
and inſpection ; that they had been treated with 
much tenderneſs and indulgence ; that their parents 
were fondly attached to cach other; that they all 
lived together, notwithſtanding the hardſhips of their 
low condition, in a ſtate of liberty and cordiality, 
which rendered them good, happy, and ſatisfied. 

I have thence deduced this other conſequence : 
That we frequently make a falſe eſtimate of the hap- 
pineſs of human life. On ſeeing here a Gardener, 


with 
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with the port of a Roman Emperor; and there a great 
Lord, with the maſk of a ſlave, I imagined, at firſt, 
that Nature had committed a miſtake. But expe- 
rience demonſtrates, that the great Lord in queſtion 
is, from the hour of his birth to that of his death, 
placed in a ſeries of poſitions, which permit him not 
to gratify his own inclination three times a year. For 
he is under the neceſſity, from his infancy upward, 
to do the will, firſt of his preceptors and maſters ; in 
more advanced life, that of his prince, of miniſters of 
ſtate, of his rivals, nay, frequently, that of his enc- 
mies. Thus he finds ſetters innumerable in his very 
dignities. Our Gardener, on the other hand, paſſes 
his whole life without being expoſed to the ſlighteſt 
contradiction. Like the Centurion, in the Goſpel, 
he ſays to his ſervant, Come, and he cometh ; and to 
another, Do this, and he doeth it. This demon- 
ſtrates, that Providence has aſſigned to our very paſ- 
ſions a part widely different from that which ſociety 
preſents to them ; for, in caſes innumerable, the moſt 
unrelenting flavery is impoſed, together with an ac- 
cumulation of honours ; and, in the meaneſt of hu- 
man conditions, we frequently find the poſſeſſion of 
the moſt unbounded empire. | 

Beſides, perſons who have been disfigured by the 
corruptive impreſſion of viciqus education and habits, 
have it in their power to reform their looks; and I 
ſay this principally for the ſake of our females, who, 
in order to gain this point, apply white and red, and 
patch up faces, like thoſe of dolls, utterly deſtitute of 
character. After all they are in the right ; for it is 
much better to conceal character altogether, than to 


exhibit 
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exhibit that of the cruel paſſions which are often prey- 
ing upon them : eſpecially to the eyes of fo many of 
the other ſex, who ſtudy character, merely to take 
the advantage of it. There are infallible means in 
their power of 2cquiring a beauty altogether irreſiſti- 


ble. Tt is to be internally good, gentle, compaſſion- 


ate, ſea:ble, beneficent, and devout. Theſe affec- 
tions of a virtuous ſoul will impreſs on their features 
ch iructers altogether celeſtial, which will appear beau- 
tifal even to ihe fartheſt extremity of old age. 

Nav, I will venture fo far as to affirm, that the 
harther the traits may be in homely perſons, who have 
ſuffered degradation from a faulty education, the 
more ſublime and impreſſive will he the contraſts 
produced in them by thoſe which they acquire from 
habits of virtue; for, when we find goodneſs under 
an unpromiſing exterior, we are as agrecably ſurpriz- 
ed as at finding violets and primroſes under a ſhrub- 
bery of briars and thorns. Such was the ſenſation 
inſpired on a firſt introduction to the crabbed-looking 
M. de Turenne ; and ſuch, in our days, is that which 
we feel at the firſt aſpect of a certain northern Prince, 
as juſtly celebrated for his goodneſs, as the King, his 
brother, has rendered himſelf by his victories. I. 
have no doubt, that the repelling outfide of theſe two 
great men, may have greatly contributed to give a 
peculiar prominency to the excellence of their heart. 


Such too was the beauty of Sycrautes, who, with the 


features of a profligate, delighted every eye, while he 

diſcourſed of virtue. RD | | 
But to no purpoſe wilt a man attempt to decorate 

hiis countenance with the indications of good qua- 


lities, 
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lities, to which his heart is a ſtranger. This falſe 
beauty produces an effect ſtill more diſguſting than 
the moſt decided uglineſs; for when, attracted by an 
apparent goodneſs, we actually find diſhoneſty and 
perfidy, we are ſeized with horror, as when we find 
a ſerpent lurking in a bed of flowers. Such is the 
deteſtable character generally aſcribed to courtiers. 
Moral beauty, then, is that after which we are 


bound to aſpire, that it's divine irradiations may be 


diffuſed over our features, and over our actions. To 


no purpoie will a Prince himſelf make his boaſt of 


high birth, riches, credit, wit ; the People, in order 


to know him, muit look him in the face. The Peo- 


ple form their judgment of him entirely from the 
phyſionomy : it is in every country the firſt, and 
frequently the laſt letter of recommendation. 


OF CONCERTS. 


Concert is an order formed of ſeveral harmonies of 
various kinds. It differs from ſimple order in this, 
that the laſt is frequently nothing but a ſeries of har- 
monies of the ſame ſpecies. 

Every particular Work of Nature preſents, in dif- 
ferent kinds, harmonies, conſonances, contraſts ; and 
forms a real concert. This we ſhall more amply un- 
fold in the Study which treats of plants. It may 
henceforward be conſidered as a well-founded re- 


mark, on the ſubject of thoſe harmonies, and of thoſe 


contraſts, that vegetables whoſe flowers have the 
leaſt luſtre are frequented by animals of the moſt 
brilliant colours ; and, on the contrary, that the ve- 
getables which are moſt highly coloured, ſerve as an 
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aſylum to the duſkieſt animals. This is particularly 
evident in countries ſituated between the Tropics ; 
where the trees and herbage, which have few if any 
apparent flowers, lodge and ſupport birds, infects, 
nay monkies, of the moſt lively colours. It is in the 
plains of India that the peacock diſplays his, gaudy 
plumage, on a ſhrubbery deſpoiled of verdure by the 
burning heat of the Sun. In the ſame climate it is 
that the parrot race, conſiſting of ſo many different 
ſpecies, enamelled with a thouſand various colours, 
perch on the gray bough of the palm-tree, and that 
clouds of little paroquets, green as the emerald, alight 
on fields embrowned by the lengthened heats of 
Summer. 

In our temperate regions, on the contrary, moſt of 
our birds are dull- coloured, becauſe moſt of our ve- 
getables have flowers and fruits with ſhining colours. 
It is very remarkable, that ſuch of our birds and in- 
ſects as have lively colours uſually chooſe for their 
habitation vegetables that have no apparent flowers. 
Thus, the heath-cock gliſters on the gray verdure of 
the pine, whoſe apples ſerve him for food. The gold- 
finch builds his neſt in the rough fullers-thiſtle. The 
moſt beautiful of our caterpillars, which is marbled 
with ſcarlet, is to be found on a ſpecies of the tithymal, 
that uſually grows in the ſands, and amidſt the quar- 
ries of the foreſt of Fontainbleau. On the contrary, 
our birds of duſky_ hue inhabit ſhrubbery with gay- 
coloured flowers. The black-headed bullfinch builds 
his neſt in the white-thorn, and that lovely bird exhi- 
bits a farther moſt agreeable conſonance and contraſt 


with the prickly ſhrub where he reſides, by his blood- 
ſtained 
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ſtained breaſt, and the ſweetneſs of his ſong. The 
nightingale, with brown plumage, delights to net- 
tle in the roſe-buth, according to the traditions of 
the oriental Poets, who have tounded many a charm- 
ing fable on the loves of that melancholy bird for the 
roſe. | | 

' I could here exhibit a multitude of other harmo- 
nies, of a ſimilar nature, reſpecting the animals both 
of our own, and of foreign countries. I have collect- 


ed theſe to a very conſiderable number; but, I ac- 


knowledge, they are too incomplete to admit of my 
forming of them the entire concert of one plant. I 
ſhall, however, treat the ſubject more at large under 
the article of vegetables. It will be ſufficient, at pre- 
ſent, to produce a fingle example, which inconteſta- 
bly proves the exiſtence of thoſe harmonic Laws of 
Nature: it is this, that they ſubſiſt even in places not 
expoſed to the view of the Sun. We always find, in 
the cells of the mole, fragments of the bulbous root 
of the colchica, cloſe by the neſt of her young. Now, 
let any one examine the plants which uſually grow in 
our meadows, and he will find none which forms 
more harmonics and contraſts with the black colour 
of the mole, than the white, impurpled, and lilach- 
flowers of the colchica. This plant, likewiſe, fur- 
niſhes powerful means of defence to the feeble mole 
againſt her natural enemy the dog, who is continually 
hunting after her in the meadows ; for he is poiſoned 
if he cats it. For this reaſon, the colchica has ob- 
tained the trivial name of dog-bane. The mole, then, 
ſinds a ſupply of food for her neceſſities, and a pro- 
tection againſt her enemies, in the colchica, as the 


bull- 
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bull-finch does in the white-thorn. Such harmonies 
are not only very agrecable objects of tpeculation, 
but may be turned to very good practical account ; 
for, from what has juſt been ſuggeſted, it will follow, 
that if you wiſh to allure the bullfinch to your ſhrub- 
bery, you have only to plant the white-thorn ; and it 
you would clear your grounds of the mole, extermi- 
nate the bulbs of the colchica. 

If to each plant are added it's elementary harmo- 
nies, ſuch as thoſe of the ſeaſon when it appears ; of 
the ſoil and ſituation in which it vegetates ; the ef— 
fects of the dews, and of the reflexes of the light on 
it's foliage; the movements which it undergoes from 
the action of the winds; it's contraſts and conſo- 
nances with other plants, and with the quadrupeds, 

the birds, and the inſects, which are peculiar to it; 
and you will perceive a delightful concert formed all 
around, the harmonies of which are ſtill unknown to 
| us. It is only, however, by purſuing this track, that 
: we ſhall be enabled to obtain a glimpſe of the immenſe 
3 and magnificent edifice of Nature. I would earneſt- 
ly intreet Naturaliſts, perſons fond of gardening, 
Painters, nay Poets likewiſe, thus to proſecute their 
ſtudies, and to take frequent draughts from this pe- 
rennial ſpring of taſte and of delight. They will be- 
hold new worlds ariſing into view, and, without re- 
moving from their own Horizon, they will make diſ- 
coverics infinitely more curious than thoſe which are 
contained in our books and cabinets, where the pro- 
ductions of the Univerſe are frittered away and dis- 
Joined in the petty drawers of our mechanical ſyt- 
rems. 
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I know not, at preſent, what name I ought to 
give to the conformities which thoſe particular con- 
certs have with Man. Certain it undoubtedly is, 
that there is no Work of Nature but what ſtrength- 
ens it's particular concert, or if you will, it's na- 
tural character, by the habitation of Man ; and 
which docs not communicate, in it's turn, to the 
habitation of Man, ſome expreſſion of grandeur, 
of gaiety, of terror, or of majeſty. There is no ver- 
dant mead but what is rendered more cheerful by 
a dance of ſhepherdeſſes and their ſwains ; and no 
tempeſt but what acquires additional horror from 
the ſhipwreck of a veflel. Nature raiſes the phyſical 
character of her Works to a ſublime moral character, 
by collecting them around mankind. This is not the 
place to deſcant at large on the new order of ſenti- 
ments hereby ſuggeſted. I fatisfy myſelf at preſent 
with obſerving, That ſhe not only employs particu- 
lar concerts to expreſs, in detail, the characters of her 
Works; but when ſhe means to expreſs theſe ſame 
characters on the great ſcale, ſhe combines a multi- 
tude of harmonies and of contraſts of the fame kind, 
in order to form of them one great general concert. 
which has only a ſingle expreſſion, let the field of re- 
preſentation be ever ſo extenſive. 

Thus, for example, in order to expreſs the malefi- 
cent character of a venomous plant, ſhe combines in 
it claſhing oppoſitions of the forms and colours which 
are the indications of that maleficence; ſuch as re- ; 
treating and briſily forms, livid colours, dark greens, 
with white and black ſpots, virulent ſmElls.....But 


when ſhe means to characterize a whole diſtrict that 


18 
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is unwholeſome, ſhe collects a multitude of ſimilar 
diſſonances. The air is loaded with thick fogs, the 
turbid waters exhale only nauſcous ſmells, no veget- 
able thrives on the putrid ſoil but ſuch as are diſ- 
guſting, the dracunculus, for inſtance, the flower of 
which exhibits the form, the colour, and the ſmell of 
an ulcer, If any tree ariſes in the cloudy atmoſ- 
phere, it is the yew only, whoſe red and ſmoky trunk 
has the appearance of having paſſed through the fire, 
and whoſe gloomy foliage ſerves as an aſylum only 
to owls. It any other animal is to be found ſeeking 
a retreat under it's lurid ſhade, it is the blood-co- 
loured centipede, or the toad crawling along the 
humid and rotten ground. By theſe, or ſimilur ſigns, 
Nature ſcares Man away from noxious ſituations. 

If ſhe intends to give him, at fea, the ſignal of an 
impending tempeſt; as ſhe has oppoſed, in ferocious 
animals, the fiery glare of the eycs to the thicknets 
of the cyc-brows ; the ſtripes and ſpots with which 
they are marked to the yellow colour of their ſkin, 
and the ſtillneſs of their movements to the thunder- 
ing noiſe of their voices ; ſhe collects, in like man- 
ner, in the ſky, and on the deep, a multitude of 
claſhing oppoſitions, which in concert announce ap- 
proaching devaſtation. Dark clouds ſweep through 
the air in the horrible forms of dragons. Here and 
there the pale fire of lightning burſts from the 
gloom ; the noiſe of the thunder, with which their 
dark womb is impregnated, reſounds like the roaring 


of the celeſtial lion. The Orb of Day, who can 


ſcarcely render himſelf viſible through their rainy and 


multiplied veils, emits long radiations of a wan and 
Vor. II, D ſickly 
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fickly light. The leaden farface of the Ocean finks 
and ſwells into broad white foaming ſurges. A hol- 
low murmuring noiſe ſeems to iſlue from thoſe 
threatening billows. The black fhallows whiten at 
a diſtance, with horrid ſounds, from time to time, 
interrupted by ominous filence. The Sea, which 
alternately covers and reveals them, difplays to the 
light of day thcir cavernous foundations. 'The Nor- 
wegian lom perches on one of their craggy points, 
uttcring lamentable cries, like thoſe of a - drowning 
man. The ſca-oſpray riſes aloft in the air, and not 
daring to commit herſelf to the impetuoſity of the 
winds, ſtruggles with a plaintive ſereaming voice 
againſt the tempeſt, which bends back her ſtubborn 
wings. The black procellaria flutters about, grazing 
the foam of the waves, and ſeeks, in the cavity of 
their moving valleys, a ſhelter from the fury of the 
winds. If this ſmall and feeble bird happens to per- 
ceive a {hip in the midſt of the Sea, he flees for re- 
fuge along her ſide, and, as a reward for the pro- 
tection which he ſolicits, announces the tempeſt to 
the mariner before it overtakes him. 

Nature uniformly proportions the figns of de- 
ſtruction to the magnitude of the danger. Thus, for 
example, the ſigns of tempeſt off the Cape of Good- 
Hope far exceed thoſe on our coaſts. The celebrated 
Vernel, who has eshibited fo many terrifying repre- 
ſentations of the Sea, is far from having depicted al] 
the horrors of ihe watery element. Every ſtorm has 
it's peculiar character, and in every particular lati- 
tude, Far different are the ſtorms off the Cape of 
Good-Hope, from thoſe off Cape Horn; thoſe of 

the 
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the Baltic from thoſe of the Mediterranean; thoſe 
on the banks of Newfoundland from thoſe on the 
coaſt of Africa. They farther differ, according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, and even according to the 
hour of the day. Thoſe of Summer are very un- 
like thoſe of Winter; and widely different is the 
ſpectacle of an enraged ſea, ſhining at noon-day un- 
der the rays of the Sun, and that of the ſame fea il- 
laminated, at the midnight hour, by a ſingle flaſſi of 
lightning. But you perceive in all the claſhing 
oppoſitions of which J have made mention, 

I have remarked one thing in the tempeſts of the 
Cape of Good-Hope, which ſtrikingly ſupports all 
that I have hitherto advanced reſpecting the princi- 
ples of diſcord and harmony; and which may, per- 
haps, ſuggeſt profound and uſeful reflection to ſome 
one of greater ability than I can pretend to. It is 
this, That Nature frequently accompanies the ligns 
of the diſorder which agitates the Ocean, with agree- 
able expreſſions of harmony, that ſerve only to re- 
double the horror of the ſcene. 

Thus, for example, in two different ſtorms to which 
I was expoſed in thoſe ſeas, I did not ſee the face of 
Heaven obſcured by dark clouds, nor theſe clouds 
furrowed by alternate flathes of lightning, nor a ſea 
muddy and lead-colourcd, as in the tempeſts of our 


climates. 'The ſky, on the contrary, preſented a fine 


blue, and the ſea a beautiful azure ; there were no 
other clouds hovering in the air, but ſmall aggrega- 
tions of a ruddy vapour, dark toward the centre, and 
illuminated, about the extremities, with the yellow 
luſtre of burniſhed braſs. They took their depar- 
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ture from a fingle point in the Horizon, and tra- 
velled acrofs the Hcavens with the rapidity of a bird 
flying. When the thunder ſhivercd in picces our 
main-maſt, in the middle of the night, it did not 
roll; and emitted only a crack reſembling that of a 
cannon ſhot off cloſe by us. Two other thunder- 
claps, which had preceded this one, were exactly 
fimilar. This was in the month of June, which is mid— 
winter at the Cape of Good-Hope. 

I was caught in another ſtorm, when doubling the 
Cape on my return, in the month of January, which 
is mid-ſummer in that part of the world. The, 
ground of the Heavens was blue, as in the firſt, and 
not above five or fix clouds were perceptible above 
the Horizon ; but cach of them white, black, caver- 
nous, and of an enormous magnitude, reſembled a 
portion of the Alps ſuſpended in the air. This laft 
was much leſs violent than the former, with it's ſmall 
ruddy vapours. In both, the ſea was of the ſame 
beautitul azure colour with the ſky; and on the 


curling ereſts of the vaſt billows, ruſhing like ſo many 


caſcades, were formed bright coloured rainbows. 
Theſe tempeſts, in the full blaze of light, are in- 
expreſſibly tremendous, The foul ſands aghaſt at 
fight of the indications of tranquillity converted into 
ſigns of ſtorm ; the unclouded azure in the Heavens, 
and the rainbow playing upon the waves. The prin- 
ciples of harmony appeared to be completely invert- 
ed. Nature ſeemed to have put on a character of 
perfidiouſneſs, and to conceal ſury. under the maſk 
of benevolence. 
The ſhiallows of thoſe Latitudes exhibit ſimilar 


contraſts, 
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contraſts. John Hugo de Linſchoten, who ſuw thoſe of 
the Jeweſs at no great diftance, in the Moſumbique 
channel, and upon which he was in extreme danger of 
making ſhipwreck, informs us, that they have a moſt 
hideous aſpect, being black, white, and green. Thus 
Nature increaſes the characters of terror, by inter- 
mingling with them certain agreeable expreſſions. 
There is a farther obſervation, of eflential im- 
portance, to be made in this place; namely, That in 


| thoſe awful ſcenes of danger and affright, the terrible 


is cloſe upon you, and the agreeable is removed to an 
immenſe diſtance ; tumult is in the (eas, and ſerenity 
in the ſky. A prodigious extenſion is thus given 
to the ſentiment of diſorder ; for there is no apparent 
boundary ſet to tempeſis of this fort. All depends 
on the tirſt impulſion which we undergo. The fen- 
timent of infinity that is within us, and which is 
ever making new efforts to propagate itſelf farther 
and farther, ſeeks to make it's eſcape from the phvti- 
cal evil wherewith it is ſurrounded ; but reneii-d, in 
ſome ſort, by the ſerenity of the treacher»/:5 Hori- 
zon, falls back upon itſelf, and undergoes a ſeverer 
pang, under the prefiure of prefent painful aitec- 
tions, becauſe their ſource has the appearance of 
being invariable. 

Such is the Giant of Storms, ſiationed by Nature 
at the entrance of the Seas of India, and fo well de- 
lincated by the pencil of Camus. Nature, in our 
clunates, produces quite contrary effects; tor, during 
Winter, ſhe redoubles our repoſe within doors, by 
covering the face of Heaven with dark and rainy 
clouds. All depends, as I have juſt ſaid, on the firſt 
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impulſion which the ſoul receives. Lucreiius is un- 


doubtediy right in ſaying, that our plcaſure and ſe- 
curity, on ſhore, are greatly increaſed by the fight of 
a ſtorm at ſca. 

A Painter, accordingly, who wiſhed to ſtrengthen 
in a picture, the eſtect of a beautful landſcape, and 
the telicity of it's inhabitants, would only have to 
repreſent, in the back-ground, a veſſel at the mercy 
of the winds and of the raging deep: the happinets 
of the ſhepherds would, in this caſe, be powertully 
heightened by contraſt with the diſtreſs of the mari- 
ners. But if it were his intention, on the contrary, 
to augment the horrors of a tempeſt, it would be ne- 
ceſſary for him to place, in oppoſition to the diſtreſs of 
the mariners, the ſelicity of the ſhepherds; and, for 


this effect, the veſſel muſt be introduced between 


ihe ſpectator and the landſcape. The firſt ſentiment 
depends on the firſt impulſion; and the ground 
contraſting with the ſcene, 1s ſo far from being. a 
deviation from Nature, that the leading object is im- 
preſſed with additional energy, by being thrown back 
upon itſelf. Thus, it is pothble, with the fame ob- 
jecis placed differently, to produce directly oppoſite 
efiects. : 

It Nature, by introducing certain agreeable har- 
monies into ſcenes of diicord, redoubles their confu- 
fon, ſuch as tic.creen colour of the rocks of the 
Jeweſs, or tie azure, in the tempeſts off the Cape, 
ihe frequently throws in a diſcordauce, in concerts 
the moit delightful, for the purpoſe of heightening 
the pleaſurable effect. Thus, a noiſy water-fall pre- 
cipitating itſelf into a tranquil valley; or a rugged 
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and duſky rock aſcending in the midſt of a verdant 
plain, enhances the beauty of a landſcape. Thus a 
mole on a beautiful face gives it additional vivacity. 
Skilful Artiſts have ſometimes happily imitated thoſe 
harmonic contraſts, Callot, when he intended to ag- 
eravate the horror of his inferaal ſcenery, intro- 
duced, amidſt his demons, the head of a fine wo- 
nan on the carcaſe of an animal. On the contrary, 
the moſt renowned Grecian Painters, in order to 
render Fenus more intereſting, repreſented her with 
a ſlight ſquint in her eyes. 

Nature employs offenſive contraſts only for the 
purpoſe of chaſing Man away from ſome perilous 
ſituation. In all the reſt of her Works, the employs 
only harmonic mediums. I muſt not involve myſelf 
in the examination of their different concerts; it is a 
ſubject whoſe riches are inexhauſtible. All that could 
be expected from my ſcanty fund was the indication 
of a few of their principles. I thall endcavour, how- 
ever, to trace a ſlight ſketch of the manner in which 
ſhe harmonizes the common ficlds of our harveſts, 
theſe, being the production of human agriculturc, 


ſeem abandoned to the monotony that characterizes 


moſt of the Works of Man. 

Firſt of all, it is remarkable that we here find that 
charming ſhade of green, produced by the alliance of 
the two primordial oppoſite colours, which are the 
yellow and the blue. This harmonic colour decom- 
pounds it{elf, in it's turn, by another metamorphoſis, 
toward the time of the harveſt, into the three primor- 
dial colours, namely, the yellow of the ripening corn, 


the red of the wild poppy, and the azure of the blue- 
D 4 V » bottle, 
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bottle. Theſe two plants are found intermingled 
with the ſtanding corn, all over Europe, let the far- 


mer take what pains he may in ſifting the grain, and 


in weeding his field. They form, by their harmony, 
a very rich purple tint, which riſes admirably on the 
yellow ground of the corn-field. | 

If you ſiudy theſe two plants ſeparately, you will 
find between them a variety of particular contraſts ; 
for the blue-bottle has narrow and ſlender leaves; 
but thoſe of the poppy are broad, with deep inciſions, 
The blue-dottle has the corolla of it's flowers radiat- 
ing, and of a delicate azure ; but thoſe of the poppy 
are large, and of a deep red. The blue- bottle throws 
out divergent ſtalks; but thoſe of the poppy are 
ſtraight. We find, beſides, among the corn, the 
cockle, or corn-roſe, which riſes to the-height of the 
expanded ear, with handſome purple flowers, in form 
of a trumpet ; and the convolvulus, with a fleſh-co- 
loured flower, crawling up along the reeds, and ſur- 
rounding them with verdure like a thyrſus. There 
is a great variety of other vegetables uſually to be 
found growing among corn, and forming contraſts 
the moſt agreeable, molt of them exhale the ſweeteſt 


perfumes; and, when agitated by the Summer's' 


breeze, you would be diſpoſed, from their undula- 
tions, to imagine the whole a ſea of verdure enamel- 
led with flowers. Add to all the reſt a gentle ruſt— 


ling of the ears againit each other, moſt agreeably. 


ſoothing, which by it's ſoft murmuring ſound invites 
to fleep. : | 


Theſe lovely foreſts of vegetable beauty are not 
deſtitute of inhabitants. You ſee buſtling about un- 
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der their ſhade, the green- coated ſcarab, ſtreaked 
with gold, and the monoceros, of the colour of burnt 
coffee. This laſt infect takes delight in a hillock 
of horſe-dung, and is furniſhed with a ploughſhare 
on his head, with which he removes the ground like 
a labourer. There are, befides, a variety of charm- 
ing contraſts in the bees and the butterflies, which 
are attracted by the flowers of the corn-field, and in 
the manners of the birds which inhabit them. The 
far-trayelled ſwallow is continually ſkimming along 
their ſurface, undulating like the waters of a lake ; 
whereas the ſtationary lark towers above them in a 
perpendicular direction, within fight of her neft. The 


EW 


. 


domeſticated partridge, and tranſitory quail, there 
find a ſituation equally favourable to both, for rear- 
ing their young. The hare frequently burrows in 
their neighbourhood, and quictly nibbles the wild- 
thiſtle. 

Theſe animals have, with Man, relations of utility, 
from their fruitfulneſs and their furs. It is remark- 
able, that they are to be found over all the corn- diſ- 
tricts of Europe, and that their ſpecies are varied, 
according to all the variety of human habitation ; 

| for there are different ſpecies of quails, partridges, 
; larks, ſwallows, and harcs, adapted to the plains, to 
1 the mountains, to the heaths, to the meadows, to the 
foreſis, and to the rocks. 

As to the corn-plant itſelf, it has relations i Innu- 
nierable with the wants of Man, and of his domeſtic 
animals. It is neither too high nor too low for his 
ſtature. It is cafily handled and reaped. It fur- 
niſhes grain to his poultry, bran to his pigs, forage 

and 
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and litter to his black cattle and his horſes. Every 
plant that grows in his corn-field poſſeſſes virtues par- 
ticularly adapted to the maladies incident to the con- 
dition of the labouring-man. The poppy is a cure 
for the pleuriſy ; it procures ſleep ; it ſtops hemor- 
rhages and ſpitting of blood. The blue-bottle is a 
diuretic ; it is vulnerary, cordial and cooling; it is an 
antidote to the ſtings of venomous inſects, and a re- 
medy for inflammation of the eyes. Thus the huſ- 
bandman finds all necdful pharmacy, in the field 
which he cultivates. 

The culture of this ſtaff of life diſcloſes to him 
many other agrecable concerts with his fleeting exiſt- 
ence. The direction of it's ſhadow informs him of 
the hour of the day; from it's progreſſive growth 
he learns the rapid flight of the ſcaſons: he reckons 
the flux of his own fugitive years, by the ſucceſſions 
of the guiltleſs harveſts which he has reaped. He is 
haunted with no apprehenſion, like the inhabitants of 
great cities, of conjugal infidelity, or of a too numer- 
ous poſierity. His labours are always ſurpaſſed by 
the benefits of Nature. When the Sun gets to the 
ſign of Virgo, he ſummons his kindred, he invites his 
neighbours, and marches at their head, by the dawn- 
ing of the day, with fickle in hand, to the ripened 
field, His heart exults with joy as he binds up the 
ſwelling ſheaves, while his children dance around 
them, crowned with garlands of blue-bottles and 


wild poppies. The harmleſs play recalls to his me- 


mory the amuſements of his own early days, and of 
his virtuous anceſtors, whom he hopes at length to 
rr join in a better and happier World. The fight of 


his 
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his copious harveſt demonſtrates to him that there is 
a GOD; and every return of that joyous ſcaſon, 
bringing to his recollection the delicious eras of his 
paſt exiſtence, inſpires him with gratitude to the Great 
Being who has united the tranſient ſociety of men by 
an eternal chain of bleſſings. | 
Ye flowery meadows, ye majeſtic, murmuring foreſts, 
ye molly fountains, ye deſert rocks, trequented by the 
dove alone, ye enchanting ſolitudes, which charm by 
your ineffable concerts; happy is the man who ſhall 
be permitted to unveil your hidden beauties ! but ſtill 
happier far is he who ſhall have it in his power calm- 
ly to enjoy them in the inheritance of his forefathers! 


OP SOME OTHER LAWS or NATURE HITHERTO 1M- 
PERFECTLY KNOWN. 

There are, beſides thoſe which have been mention- 
ed, ſome phyſical Laws not hitherto profoundly in- 
veſtigated, though we have had a glimmering of them, 
and made them the frequent ſubject of converſation. 
Such is the Law of attraction. It has been acknow- 
ledged in the planets, and in ſome metals, as in iron 
and the load-ſtone, in gold and mercury. I be- 
lieve attraction to be common to all metals, and even 
to all foſlils ; but that it acts in each of them in par- 
ticular circumflances, which have not hitherto been 
obſerved and aſcertained. Each of the metals, per- 
haps, may have a diſpoſition to turn toward different 
points of the Earth, as magnetic iron points toward 
the North, and toward places where there are mines 
of iron. It would probably be neceſlary, in order to 
aſcertain this by experiment, that each metal ſhould 
be 
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be armed with it's proper attraction ; this takes place, 
as I think, when it is united to it's contrary, 

How do we know whether a needle of gold, rub- 
bed with mercury, might not have attractive poles, 
as a needle of ſtect has when rubbed with the mag- 
net? Thus prepared, or in ſome other way adapted 
to it's nature, it might poſſibly indicate the places 
which contain mines of that rich metal. Perhaps it 
might determine the general points of direction to the 
Eaft or to the Weſt, which might ſerve as an indica- 
tion of the Longitudes, more ſteadily than the varia- 
tions of the magnetic needle. 

If there be a point at the Pole, on which the Globe 
ſcems to revolve, there may, poffibly, be one under 
the Equator, from which it's rotatory motion has 
commenced, and which may have determined it's 
motion of rotation. It is very remarkable, for ex- 
ample, that all feas are filled with univalve ſhell-fiſh, 
of an infinity of very different ſpecies, which all have 
their ſurrounding ſpirals, in an inereaſing progreſſion, 
and in one and the ſame direction, that is, from left 
to right, like the motion of the Globe, when the 
mouth of the ſhell is turned northward, with the baſe 
to the ground. There 1s only a very ſmall number 
of ſpecies which may be conſidered as exceptions, 
and which have, for this very reaſon, been denomi- 

-nated gre (fingular, or extraordinary). The ſpirals 
of theſe circulate from right to left. 

A direction fo general, and exceptions ſo. parti- 
cular, in univalve ſhell-fiſh, undoubtedly have their 
cauſes in Nature, and their epochas in the unknown 
ages when their germs were created. It is impoſſible 

that 
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that they ſhould proceed from the actual influence of 
the Sun, who acts on them in a thouſind different 
aſpects. Can they have been thus directed in a con- 
formity to ſome general Current of the Ocean, or to 
ſome unknown attraction of the Earth, toward the 
North or the South, toward the Eaſt or the Welt ? 
Theſe relations will appear ſtrange, and perhaps fri- 
volous, to our men of Science; but every thing in 
Nature is a ſeries of concatenation. A fight obſer— 
vation here, in many cafes, leads to important dif- 
covery. A ſmall piate of iron turning toward the 
North, guides a whole Navy through the deſerts of 
the Ocean; and a reed of an unknown fſpecics, 
thrown on the coaſt of the Azores, ſuggeſted to OT: 
topher Columbus the exiſtence of a weſtern World 
Whatever may be in this, certain it is that there 
exiſts a great number of thoſe particular points of at- 
traction, ſcattered over the Earth, ſuch as the ma- 
trices which renovate the mines of metals, by attract- 
ing to themſelves the metallic parts diſperſed in the 
elements. It is by means of attractive matrices, that 
thoſe mines are inexhauſtible, as has been remarked 
in many places, among others in the Iſle of Elba 
ſituated in the Mediterranean. This little ifland is 
entirely a mine of iron, from which had been al— 
ready extracted, in the time of Ply, an immenſe 
quantity of that metal, without it's being perceptib! 
as he tells us, that it was in the ſmalleſt degree . 
miniſhed. Metals have, beſides, other attractions; 
and if I might preſume to deliver my opinion by the 
way, I conſider theſe themiclves as the principal ma- 
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trices of all foſſil bodies, and as the ever active means 
employed by Nature for repairing the mountains and 
the rocks, which the action of the other elements, 
but eſpecially the injudicious labours of men, have 
an inceſſant tendency to impair. 

I ſhall here remark, on the ſubject of mines of 
gold, That they are placed, as well as thoſe of all 
metals, not only on the molt elevated part of Conti- 
nents, but in icy mountains. 

The celebrated gold mines of Peru, and of Chili, 
are it is well known in the Cordeliers. The gold 
mines of Mexico are ſituated in the vicinity of Mount 
St. Martha, which is covered with ſnow all the year 
round. The rivers of Europe, which waſh down 
particles of gold along their ſhores, iſſue from icy 
mountains. The Po, in Italy, has it's ſource in thoſe 
of Piedmont. But without quitting France, we 
reckon ten greater or ſmaller rivers which roll along 
gold-duft, intermingled with their ſands, and which 
have all of them their origin in mountains of ice. 
Such is the Rhine, from Straſburg to Philipſburg : 
the Rhone, in the Pais de Gex; the Doux, in Franche- 
Comte; which three all take their riſe in the icy moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The Ceſe and the Gardon de- 
ſcend from thoſe of the Cevennes. The Ariege, in 
the Pais de Foix ; the Garonne, in the vicinity of 
Thoulouſe; the Salat, in the County of Conſerans ; 
and the rivulets of Ferriet and Benagues, all take | 
their riſe in the icy mountains of the Pyrennées. 

This obſervation may be extended, I-bclieve, to all 
the gold mines in the World, even to thoſe of Africa, 

ſuch 
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ſuch of whoſe rivers as waſh down the greateſt quan- 


titics of gold-duſt, the Senegal for inſtance, defcend 
from the mountains of the Moon. 


To this it may be objected, that gold was formerly 


found in Europe, in places where there were no icy 


mountains ; nay, that ſome has been picked up on 
the ſurface of the ground, as in Brafil ; and not many 
years ago, that there was ſound an ingot, or maſs of 
ſeveral pounds weight, on the bank of a river in the 
diſtrict of Cinaloa, in New-Mexico. But, if I might 
venture to hazard a coyjecture, rwipecling the origin 
of this gold, ſcattered About on the farface of the 
earth, in the ancient Content of Europe, and efpe- 
cially in that of the New-World, I believe it to have 
proceeded from the to uſions of the ices of the 
mountains, which took place at the time of the De- 
lage ; and that, as the ſpoils of the Ocean covercd 
the weſtern parts of Europe, that thoſe of vegetable 
earths were ſpread over the eaſtern part of Alia, tuoſe 
of minerals, from the mountains, were forced along 
other countries, where their fragments were found, 
in the earlier ages, in grains, and eyen in larger 
maſſes. 

This much is certain, that when Chriftopher C5- 
liumbus diſcovered the Lucayo and Antilles iflands, 
he found among thoſe iſlanders abundance of gold of 
a baſe alloy, the produce of the traffic which they 
had carried on with the inhabitants of the Conti- 
nent; but they had no mines within their own terri— 
tory, notwithſtanding the prejudice then entertained, 
and under which many labour to this day, that the 
Sun formed this precious metal in the earth of the 

Torrid 
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Torrid Zone. For my own part, I find, as I have 
juſt obſerved, gold much more common in the vi- 
cinity of icy mountains, whatever their Latitude may 
be; and I conjecture from analogy, that there muſt 
be very, rich mines of it in the North. It is ex- 
tremely probable, that the waters of the Deluge 
hurled along conſiderable portions of that metal to 
the northern countries. 

We read, I think, in the Book of Job the Arabian, 


this remarkable expreſſion ; © Gold cometh from the 


“ North.” * Certain it is, that the firſt commerce 
of India with Europe was carried on by the North, 
as has been clearly demonſtrated by the Baron de 
Stralenberg, a Swediſh exile, after the battle of Pul- 
towa, in Siberia, of which he has given a very ſenſi- 
ble and accurate deſcription. He fays, that it is ſtill 
poſſible to purſue, by evident traces, the track of the 
ancient Indians along the river of Petzora, which 
empties itſelf into the White Sea. On it's banks, in 
various places, are found many of their tombs, which 
contain, ſome of them, manuſcripts on ſilk ſtuffs, in 
the language of Tibet; and there are perceptible, on 
the rocks along it's ſhores, characters which they 


* This is not entirely of a piece with our Author's uſual accu- 
racy. It is written, indeed, in the Book of Job, chap. xxxvil. 
ver. 9. © Cold cometh out of the North;*” and ver. 22. “ Fair 
„ aveather cometh out of the North: but no where in Scripture, 
ſo far as I know, is this affirmed of Gold. St. Pierre ſeems to have 
quoted from general and indiſtinct recollection; happy, no doubt, 


to have, as he thought, a text from the Bible to ſupport his con- 


jecture. But, notwithſtanding this defect, his reaſoning is plau- 
Able, and the human teſtimony which he adduces reſpectable. 
H. H. 
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have traced upon them in a red which cannot be 

effaced. From this river they forced their way through 

the lakes, by means of leathern hoats, to the Baltic ; 

or couſted along the northern and weſtern ſhores of 
Europe. 

This track was known to the Indians, even from 
the time of the ancient Romans ; for Cornelius Nepos 
relates, that a King of the Suevi made a preſent to 
Metellus Celer of two Indians, who had been thrown, 
by ſtreſs of weather, with their leathern canoe, on the 
coaſts adjacent to the mouth of the Elbe. It is not 
eaſy to conceive what thoſe Indians, the inhabitants 
of a warm country, were going in queſt of, ſo far to 
the North. What uſe could they have made, in In- 
dia, of the furs of Siberia? It would appear they went 
thither in ſearch of gold, which might then be fre- 
quently diſcoverable to the North at the ſurface of 
the earth. 

Whatever may be in this, it is preſumable that, as 
mines of gold are placed in the moſt elevated regions 
of the Continent, their matrices collect, in the Atmo- 
ſphere, the volatilized particles of gold, which aſcend 
thither with the ſoffil and aquatic emanations, con- 
veyed by the winds from every quarter. But they 
exerciſe over men, attractions {till much more pow- 
erful. 

It would appcar as if Nature, by burying the fo- 
euſes of this rich metal under the ſnows, had intend- 
ed to fence it with ramparts ſtill more inacceſſible 
than the flinty boſom of the rock, leſt the undiſmay- 
ed ardor of human avarice ſhould at length deſtroy 


them entirely. It has become the moſt powerful bond 
Vor. II. = IE of 
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of Socicty, and the perpetual object of all the labours 
of a life ſo rapidly hurrying to a cloſe. Alas ! were 

Nature, at this day, to inflict condign puniſhment 

on this inſatiable thirſt in the Nations of Europe, for 

a metal ſo uſeleſs as a real neceſſary of human life, 

ſhe has only to change the territory of ſome one of 
them into gold. Every other Nation would inſtantly 

flock thither, and, in a little time, exterminate it's 

wretched inhabitants. The Peruvians and Mexicans 

have had the dreadful experience of this. 

There are metals not fo highly prized, but much 
more uſeful, the elementary attractions of which 
might, perhaps, procure us very important accom- 
modations. 

The peaks of the mountains, and their lengthened 
creſts, are filled, as we have ſeen, with iron or cop- 
per, intermingled with a vitreous body, of granite, 
or of natural cryſtal, which attracts the rains and the 
ſtormy clouds like ſo many real and electric needles. 
There is not a ſeaman but what has ſeen, a thouſand 
times, thoſe peaks, and thoſe creſts, covered with a 


_ cloudy cap, gathered round and round, and conceal- 


ing them entirely from view, without once ſuſpecting 
the cauſe of this appearance. Our Philoſophers, on 
the other hand, deducing their conclufions merely 
from the inſpection of charts, have taken thoſe rocky 
protuberances for the wrecks of a primitive earth, 
without giving themſelves any trouble about their 


effects. 


They ought to have obſerved, that thoſe metallic 
pyramids and creſts, as well as moſt mines of iron and 
copper, are always to be found in elevated fituations, 


and 
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and at the ſource of all rivers, of which they are the 
primitive cauſes by means of their attractions. Their 
general inattention to this ſubject is thus only to be 
accounted for ; ſeamen obſerve, and do not reaſon ; 
and the learned reaſon, but do not obſerve. Un- 
doubtcdly, had the experience of the one been united 
to the ſagacity of the other, prodigies of diſcovery 
might have been expected. 

I am perſuaded that, in imitation of Nature, it 
might be poſſible for us to acquire the art of form- 
ing, by means of electric ſtones, artificial fountains, 
which ſhould attract the rainy clouds in parched and 
dry ſituations, as chains and rods of iron attract thun- 
der-clouds. It is true, that Princes muſt be at the 
expenſe of ſuch coſtly and uſeful experiments; but 
it is the way for them to immortalize their memory. 
The Pharoahs, who built the pyramids of Egypt, 
would not have drawn upon themſelves the curſes of 
their ſubjects, as P/iny aſſures us they did, for their 
enormous and uſeleſs labours, had they reared, amidſt 
the ſands of Upper Egypt, an electrical pyramid, 
which might there have formed an artificial fountain. 
The Arab who ſhould reſort thither at this day to 
quench his thirſt, would ſtill pronounce benedictions 
on names which, if we may believe the great Natu- 
ral Hiſtorian, had already ſunk into oblivion, and 
ceaſed to be mentioned in his time. 

For my own part, I think that ſeveral metals might 
be proper for producing fimilar effects. An officer 
of high rank, in the ſervice of the King of Pruſſia, 
informed me that having remarked vapors to be at- 
tracted by lead, he had employed it's attraction foi 
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drying the atmoſphere of a powder-magazine, This 
magazine was conſtructed under ground, in the 
throat of a baſtion, but had been rendered of no uſe 
whatever from it's humidity. He ordered to line with 
a coat of lead the concave ceiling of the arch, which 
was before planked over where the gunpowder was 
depoſited in barrels : the vapors of the vault collect- 
ed in great drops, on the leaden roof, run off in 
ſtreamlets along the fides, and left the gunpowder 
barrels perfectly dry. 

It is to be preſumed that every metal, and every 
foſſil, has it's peculiar repulſion as well as it's altrac- 
tion ; for theſe two Laws always go hand in hand, 
Contraries feek out each other. 

There are, farther, a multitude of other harmonic 
Laws as yet undiſcovered ; ſuch are the proportions 
of magnitudes, and of the durations of exiſtence, in 
beings vegetative and ſenſible, which differ exceed- 
ingly, though their nutriment and climates may be 
the ſame. Man, while yet a youth, ſees the dog his 
companion and contemporary die of old age ; and 


alſo the ſheep, which he fondled when a lamb. 


Though the former lived at his own table, and the 
other on the herbage of his meadow, neither the 


fidelity of the one, nor the temperance of the other, 


could prolong their days; whereas animals which live 
only on carrion and garbage live for ages, as the crow. 
It is impoſſible to guide ourſelves in proſecuting ſuch 


reſearches any other way than by following the ſpirit 


of conformity, which is the baſis of our own reaſon, 
as it is that of the reaſon of Nature. 

By conſulting this we ſhall find, that if ſuch and 

| ſuch 
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ſuch a carnivorous animal is long-lived, as the crow 
for inſtance, it is becauſe his ſervices and his experi- 
ence are long neccilary tor purifying the carth, in 
places whote impurities are inceflantly renewing, and 
which are frequently at great diſtances from each 
other. It, on the contrary, an innocent animal lives 
but a little while, it is becauſe his fleſh and his ſkin 
are neceſſary to Man. If the domeſtic dog, by his 
death, frequently diffuſes forrow over the children of 


the family, whoſe intimate friend and fellow-boarder 


he was, Nature undoubtedly intended to give them, 
in the loſs of an animal fo worthy of the affections 
and the regret of the heart of Man, the firft experi- 
ence of the privations with which human life is to be 
exerciſed. - 
The duration of an animal's life 1s ſometimes pro- 
portioned to the duration of the vegetable on which 
it feeds. A multitude of caterpillars are born and 
die with the leaves by which their tranſitory exiſtence 
is ſupported. There are inſects whoſe being is limited 
to five hours: ſuch is the ephemera. This ſpecics of 
fly, about half as large as the tip of the little finger, 
is produced from a fluviatic grub which is found par- | 
ticularly at the mouths of rivers cloſe by the water's 
edge, in the mud, into which it digs in queſt of ſub- 
ſiſtence. This grub lives three years, and at the ter- 
mination of that period, about Midſummer-day, it is 
transformed, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, into a fly, which 
comes into the world at fix o'clock in the evening, 
and dies about eleyen at night. No longer ſpace ot 
time is neceſſary for copulation, and tor depoſiting the 


eggs on the inud which the water has deſerted. 
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It is very remarkable that this inſect copulates, and 
lays her eggs, preciſely at the time of the year when 
the tides are at the loweſt, when the rivers diſcover at 
the place of their diſcharge the greateſt part of their 
channel dry. Wings are then furniſhed, to enable 
| her to go and depoſit her eggs in places which the 
waters forſake, and to extend, in the capacity of a fly, 
the domain of her poſterity, at the time when, as a 
worm, her territory is moſt contracted, I have like- 
wiſe remarked, in the microſcopic drawings and 
diſſections given of this inſet by the ingenious 
Thevenot, in the laſt part of his collection, that in her 
fly ſtate, ſhe has neither interior nor exterior organs 
of nutrition. They would have bcen entirely uſeleſs 
to a life of ſuch tranſient duration. 

Nature has made nothing in vain. It is not credi- 
ble that ſhe ſhould have created momentary lives, and 
beings infinitely minute, to fill up imaginary chains 
of exiſtence. The Philoſophers who aſcribe to her 
theſe pretended plans of univerſality, which are deſ- 
titute of every ſhadow of proof, and which make her 
deſcend into the infinitely ſmall, for purpoſes equally 
frivolous, would repreſent her as acting ſomewhat 
like a mother, who gives as toys to amuſe her chil- 
dren, tiny coaches, and minute articles of houſehold 
furniture, of no uſe in the world, but whiclr are imi- 
tations of domeſtic utenſils. 

The averſions and the inſtincts of animals emanate 


from Laws of a ſuperior order, which we ſhall never 


be able to penetrate into in this world ; but ſuppoſing 
thoſe intimate conformities to elude our reſearches, 
they muſt be referred, like every other, to the gene- 
ral 
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ral conformity of beings, and eſpecially to that of 
Man. There is nothing ſo luminous in the ſtudy of 
Nature, as to refer every thing that exiſts to the 
goodneſs of GOD, and to the demands of humanity. 
This method of viewing objects not only diſcovers to 
us a multitude of unknown laws, but it tets bounds to 
thoſe which we do know, and which we believe to be 
univerſal. 

if Nature, for example, were governed by the 
Laws of attraction only, according to the ſuppoſition 
of thoſe who have made it the baſis of ſo many 
ſyſtems, every thing in the world would be in a ſtate 
of reſt. Bodics, tending toward one common centre, 
would there accumulate, and arrange themſelves 
round it, in the ratio of their gravity. The ſubſtances 
which compoſe the Globe, would be ſo much heavier 
as they approached nearer to the centre, and thoſe 
which arc at the ſurface, would all be reduced to a 
level. The baſon of the Seas would be choked wi-h 
the wrecks of the Land ; and this magnificent archi- 
tecture, formed of harmonics ſo various, would ſoon 
become an aquatic Globe entirely. All bodies, hurl-— 
ed downward by one common precipitation, would be 
condemned to an everlaſting immobility. 

On the other hand, it the Law of projection, which 
is employcd for explaining the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, on the ſuppoſition that they have a ten 
dency to fly off in the tangent of the curve which 
they deſcribe ; if, I ſay, this Law predominated, all 
bodies not actually adherent to the Earth would be 
hurled from it, like ſtones from a ſhng : our Globe 


itſelf, ſubjected to this Law, would fly off from the 
| 1 4 Sun 
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Sun never to return. It would ſometimes traverſe, 
in it's unboundetl career, the ſpaces of immenſity, 
where no ſtar would be perceptible during the courſe 
of many ages ; ſometimes, ſwinging through regions 
where chance might have collected the matrices of 
Creation, it might paſs along amidſt the elementary 
parts of ſuns, aggregated by the central Laws of at- 
traction, or ſcattered about in ſparks and in rays, by 
thoſe of projection. 

But, on the ſuppoſition that theſe two contrary forces 
were combined happily enough in favour of the Globe, 
to fix it, with it's vortex, in a corner of the firma- 
ment, where theſe forces ſhould act without deftroy- 
ing themſelves, it would preſent it's Equator to the 
Sun with as much regularity as it deſcribes it's an- 
nual courſe round him. From thoſe two conſtant 
motions never could be produced that other motion 
ſo varied, by which it daily inclines one of it's Poles 
toward the Sun, till it's axis has formed, on the plane 
of it's annual circle, an angle of twenty-three de- 
grees and an half; then that other retrograde motion, 
by which it preſents to him, with equal regularity, 
the oppoſite Pole. Far from preſenting to him alter- 
nately it's Poles, in order that his fertilizing heat 
may by turns melt their ices, it would retain them 
buried in eternal night and winter, with @ part of 
the Temperate Zones, whereas the reſt of it's circum- 
ference would be burnt up by the too conſtant fires 
of the Tropics. 

But if we ſuppoſe, together with thoſe conſtant 
Laws of attraction and projection, a third variable 
Law, which gives to the Earth the movement that 

produces 
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produces the ſeafons, and a fourth, which gives it the 
diurnal motion of rotation round itſelf; and that no 
one of theſe Laws, ſo oppoſite, ſhould ever ſurpaſs 
the others, and, at laſt, determine it to obey but one 
ſingle impultion; it would be impoſſible to affirm, 
that they had determined the forms and movements 
of the bodies which are on it's ſurface. Firſt, tlie 


force of projection, or centrifugal, would not have 


left upon it any one detached body. On the other 
hand, the force of attraction, or gravity, would not 
have permitted the mountains to riſe, and fUll leſs 
the metals, which are the heavieſt part of them, to 
be placed at their ſummits, where they are uſually 
found. | 

If we ſuppoſe that thoſe Laws are the u//1matum of 
chance, and that they are ſo combined, as to form, 
among themſelves, but one ſingle Law; for the ſame 
reaſon that they make the Earth moye round the Sun, 
and the Moon round the Earth, they ought to act in 
the ſame manner on the particular bodies which are 


at the ſurface of the Globe. We ought to ſec the 


rocks detached, the fruits ſeparated from the trees, the 
animals which arc not provided with claws turning 
round it in the air, as we ſec the particles which com- 
poſe Saturn's ring turn round that Planet. 

It is the gravity, they repeat, which acts only at the 
ſurface of the Globe, that hinders bodies to detach 
themſelves from it. But if it there abſorbs the other 
powers, W herefore, as we have already aſked, did it 
permit the mountains to riſe? How comes it that the 


_ centrifugal force ſhould have been able to exalt, to a 


prodigious height, the long ridge of the Cordeliers, 
SY while 
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while it has leſt immoveable the volatile ſcurf of ſnow, 
which covers them? For what reaſon, if the action o 
of gravity is ſtill univerſal, has it no influence on the 
ſoft bodics of animals, when, ſhut up in the womb of 
the mother or in the egg, they are in a ſtate of 
fluidity ? All the numerous progeny of the Earth, 
animals and vegetables, ought to be rounded into 
balls, like their mother. The weightieſt parts of 
their bodies, at leaſt, ought to be ſituated undermoſt, 
eſpecially in thoſe which poſſeſs ſelf- motion; on the 
contrary they are frequently uppermoſt, and ſupport- 
ed by limbs much lighter than the reſt of the animal, 
as in the caſe of the horſe and the ox. Sometimes 
they are between the head and the feet, as in the 
oſtrich ; or at the extremity of the body, in the head, 
as in the human ſpecies. Others, ſuch as the tor- 
toiſe, are flattened; others, ſuch as reptiles, arc drawn 
out in form of ſpindles; all of them, in a word, have 
forms infinitely varied. 

Vegetables themſelves, which ſeem entircly ſub- 
jected to the action of the elements, have configu— 
rations diverfificd without end. But, How comes it 
that animals have in themſelves the principles of ſo 
many motions, ſo entirely different? Wherefore has 
not gravity nailed them down to the ſurface of the 
Earth? They ought to crawl along it at moſt. How 
comes 1t to paſs, that the Laws which regulate the 
courſe of the Stars; thoſe Laws whoſe influence has, 
in modern times, been made to extend even to the 
operations of the human foul, ſhould permit the birds 
to rife into the air, and fly as they pleate to the Weſt, 
to the North, to the South, notwithſtanding the 
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united powers of the attraction, and of the projection 
of the Globe? | 

It is conformity, adaptation to uſe, which has re- 
gulated thoſe Laws, and which has generalized or 
ſuſpended their effects, in ſubordination to the ne- 
ceſſities of ſenſible beings. Though Nature employs 
an infinity of means, ſhe permits Man to know only 
the end which ſhe has in view. Her Works are ſub- 
jected to rapid diſſolutions; but ſhe always ſuffers | 
him to perceive the unmortal conſiſtency of her plans. 
It is on this ſhe wiſhes to fix his heart and mind. She 
aims not at rendering Man ingenious and proud ; her 
object 1s to render him good and happy. She uni- 
verſally mitigates the evils which are neceſlary ; and 
univerſally multiplies bleſſings in many caſes ſuper- 
fluous. In her harmonies, formed of contraries, ſhe 
has oppoſed the empire of death to that of life ; but 
life endures for a whole age, and death only an in— 
ſtunt. She allows Man long to enjoy the expanſions 
1 of beings, ſo delightful to behold; but conceals from 
1 him, with a precaution truly maternal, their tranſient 
1 ſtates of diſſolution. 
| If an animal dies, if plants are decompounded in 
a moraſs, putrid emanations, and reptiles of a diſ- 
guſting form, chace us away from them. An infinite 
number of ſecondary beings are created for the pur- 
poſe of haſtcning forward the decompoſitions. If 
cavernous mountains and rocks preſent appearances 
of ruin ; owls, birds of prey, the ferocious animals, 
which have made them their retreat, Keep us at a 


. 
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us to her harmonies. She multiplies them, in ſub- 
ſerviency to our neceſſities, far beyond the Laws 
which ſhe ſeems to have preſcribed to herſelf, and 
beyond the meature which we had reaſon to expect. 
It is thus that the dry and barren rocks repeat, by 
their echos, the murmuring ſound of the waters and 
of the foreſis ; and that the plane ſurfaces of the wa- 
ters, which have neither foreſts nor hills, repreſent 
their colours and forms by reflecting them. 

From a profuſion of this unbounded benevolence 
of Nature it is, that the action of the Sun is multi- 
plicd wherever it was moſt neceſſary; and is mitigated 
in all the places where it ſhould have been hurtful. 
Firit, the Sun 1s five or fix days longer in our north- 
ern Hemiſphere, becauſe that Hemiſphere contains 
the greateſt part of the Continents, and is the moſt 
inhabited. His difk appears in it before he riſes, and 
after he is ſet ; which, added to it's twilight, con- 
ſiderably increafes the natural length of our days. 
The colder that 1t 1s, the farther does the refraction 
of his rays extend. This is the reaſon that it is greater 
in the morning than in the evening, in Winter than 
in Summer, and at the beginning of Spring than at 
the beginning of Autumn. 

When the Orb of Day has left us, during the 
night ſeaſon, the Moon appears to reflect his light 
upon us, with varieties in her phaſes which have re- 
lations, hitherto unknown, to a great number of 
ſpecies of animals, and eſpecially of fiſhes, which 
travel only in the night-time, at the epochas which 
the indicates to them. The farther that the Sun 
withdraws from one Pole, the more are his rays re— 
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fracted there. But when he has entirely abandoned 
it, then it is that his light is ſupphed in a moſt won- 
derful manner. Firſt, the Moon, by a movement 
altogether incomprehenſible, goes to replace him 
there, and appears perpetually above the Horizon, 
without ſetiing, as was obſerved in the year 1590, at 
Nova Zembia, by the unfortunate Dutchmen who 
wintered there, in the 70th degree of North Latitude. 

It is in thoſe dreadful climates that Nature multi- 
plies her reſources, in order to beſtow on ſenſible 
beings the benefits of Iight and heat. The Heavens 


are there illuminated with the arrora-borealis, which 


darts up to the very zenith rays of moving light, 
gold-coloured, white, and red. The Poles ſparkle 
with ſtars more luminous than thoſe which appear in 
the reſt of the firmament. The ſhows which cover 
the ground ſhelter part of the plants, and by their 
luſtre diſpel the darkneſs of night. The trees are 
clothed with thick moſſes, which catch fire from the 
ſmalleſt ſpark ; the very ground ts covered with them, 
eſpecially in the woods, to ſo great a depth, that! 
have oftener than once ſunk, in the Summer time, 
up to the knees, in thoſe of Ruſſia : Finally, the ani— 
mals, which inhabit thoit regions, are robed in fur to 
the very tip of their claws. 

When the ſeaſon returns for reftoring heat to thote 
climates, the Sun re- appears there a confiderable ume 
before his natural term. Thus, the Dutch mariners 
whom I have juſt mentioned, ſaw him totheirattonith- 
ment aboye the Horizon of Nova Zembla, on the 
twenty-fourth of January, that is fiftcen days ſooner 
than they expected him. This return, ſo much car- 
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lier than their hopes had faſhioned it, filled them 
with joy, and diſconcerted the calculations of their 
intelligent pilot, the unfortunate Barents. 

It is then that the Star of Day there redoubles his 


heat and his light, by means of the parhelions, which 


like ſo many mirrors formed in the clouds reflect 
His diſk upon the Earth. He calls from Africa the 
winds of the South, which, paſſing over Zara, whoſe 
fands are then violently heated by the vicinity of the 
Sun to their zenith, load themſelves with igneous 
particles, and proceed to attack, like battering rams of 
fire, that tremendous cupola of ice which covers the 
extremity of our Hemiſphere. It's enormous vault- 
age, ditſolved by the heat of thoſe winds, and looſen- 
ed by their violent agitations, detaches itſelf in frag- 
ments as lofty as mountains; and, floating at the diſ- 
cretion of the Currents, which ſweep them along to- 
ward the Line, they advance ſometimes as far as to 
the 45th degree, cooling the Seas of the South, by 
their vaſt effuſions. Thus the ices of the Pole com- 
municate coolneſs to the heated ſeas of Africa, juſt as 
the burning ſands of Africa tranſmit warm Winds to 
diſſolve the ices of the Pole. 


But as cold is, in it's turn, a very great bleſſing in 


the Torrid Zone, Nature employs a thouſand methods 


to extend the influence of it in that Zone, and to 
mitigate in it the heat and the light of the Sun. 
Firſt, the deſtroys there the refractions of the At- 
moſphere. There is ſcarcely any twilight between 
the Tropics, to precede the riſing of the Sun, and ſtill 
leſs after his ſetting. When he is in the Zenith be 


veils himſelf with rainy clouds, which cool the ground, 


both 
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both by their ſhade and by their ſhowers. Beſides, 
thoſe clouds being frequently impregnated with thun- 
der, the exploſion of their fires dilates the ſuperior 
ſtratum of the Atmoſphere, which is icy at the height 
of two thouſand five hundred fathom, under the 
Line, as is evident from the ſnows which perpetually 
cover, at that height, the ſummits of ſome of the Cor- 
delier mountains. They cauſe to flow down, by their 
exploſions and concuſſions, columns of that air, con- 
gealed in the ſuperior regions of the Atmoſphere, into 
the inferior, which are ſuddenly cooled by it, as we 
feel it to be in our own climates in Summer, innme— 
diately after a thunder ſtorm. | 

The effuſions of the polar ices, in like manner, 
cool the ſeas of the South ; and the polar winds fre- 
quently blow on the hotteſi parts of their ſhores. 
Nature has farther placed in the very heart of the 
Torrid Zone, and in it's vicinity, chains of icy moun- 
tains, which accelerate, and redouble the effects of 
the polar winds, eſpecially along the ſeas, where fer- 
mentation was molt to be dreaded, from the alluvions 
of the bodies of animals, and of vegetables, which the 
waters are there continually depoſiting. Thus, the 
chain of Mount Taurus, eternally covered with ſnow, 
commences in Africa, on the burning {kores of Zara, 


and, coaſting the Mediterrancan, paties on into Aſia, 


. * . 
where it extends long arms, this way and that, which 
embrace the gults of the Indian Ocean. In America, 
in the ſame manner, the extenſive chains of the Cor- 


deliers of Peru and Chili, with the elevated ridges in 
which it croſſes Braſil, cools the lengthened and burn- 


ing thores of the South-Sea, and of the gulf of Mexico. 
Theſe 
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Theſe elementary diſpoſitions are only part of the q 
reſources of Nature, for mitigating the heat in warm 4 
countries. She there ſhades the ground with creeping | 
vegetables and trecs, in form of a paraſol, ſome of ö 
which, ſuch as the cocoa- tree of the Sechelles iſlands, ; 
and the talipot of Ceylon, have leaves from twelve to ; 
fifteen feet long, and from ſeven to eight feet broad, 1 
She clothes the animals of thoſe regions with hairleſs 
ſkins, and colours them, in general, as well as the 
verdure, with dark and duſky tints, in order to di- 
miniſh the reflexes of the heat and of the light. This 2 
laſt conſideration leads me here to ſuggeſt a few re- : 
ſlections on the effects of colours; the little which I f 
ſhall advance on this ſubject, will be ſufficient to pro- 
duce conviction, that their generations are not the 4 
effect of chance; that it is from reaſons profoundly 
wiſe we find one half of them proceed, in compound- 
ing themſelves, toward the light; and in their de— 
compoſition, toward darkneſs ; and that all the har- 
monics of this World are produced by contraries. | 

Naturaliſts conſider colours as accidents. But, if © 
we attend to the general uſes for which Nature em- 
ploys them, we ſhall be perſuaded that there is not, 
even on rocks, a ſingle ſhade impreſſed without a 
meaning and a purpoſe, Let us obſerve, in the firſt . 
place, the principal effects of the two extreme colours, 
white and black, with relation to the light. Expe— 
rience demonſtrates that, of all colours, white is that 
which beſt reflects the rays of the Sun, becauſe it 3 
ſends them back without any tint, as pure as it re- 
ceives them; and that black, on the contrary, is the 
leaſt adapted to their reflection, becauſe it abſorbs 

| them. 
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| them. This 1s the reaſon why gardeners whiten the 
| walls againſt which their eſpaliers are planted, in or- 
der to accelerate the maturity of their fruits, by the 
reverberation of the Sun's rays; and why opticians 
blacken the walls of the camera-ob/cure, that their 
reflexes may not diſturb the luminous picture on the 
tablet. | 

Nature of conſequence frequently employs to the 
North the white colour, in order to increaſe the light 
and heat of the Sun. Moſt of the lands there are 
whitiſh, or of a clear gray. The rocks and fands of 
northern regions are filled with mica and ſpecular 
particles. Farther, the whiteneſs of the ſnows which 
cover them in Winter, and the vitreous and cryſtal- 
line particles of their ices, are exceedingly adapted 
to mitigate the action of the cold, by reflecting the 
light and heat in the moſt advantageous manner, 
The trunks of the birch trees, of which the greateſt 
part of their foreſts conſiſt, are covered with a bark 
as white as paper. Nay, in ſome places, the earth is 
3 clothed with a vegctation completely white. 

* In the caſtern part,” ſays an intelligent Swede, 
* of the loſty mountains which ſeparate Sweden from 
* Norway, expoſed to the utmoſt rigor of the cold, 
« there is a very thick foreſt, and r in this re- 
* ſpect, that the pine which grows there is ee 
* black, by a ſpecies of filamentous lichen, which 
“ hangs upon it in great abundance ; whereas the 
« ground is covered every where around with a white 
«+ lichen, which in Ilaitre rivals the ſnow.“ * 
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Extract from the Natural Hiſtory of the rein- deer, by Charles. 
Frederick Heoffberg, tranſlated by M. le Chevalier de Keralio. 
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Nature there beſtows the ſaine colour on moſt ani- 
mals, ſuch as the white bear, the wolf, the partridge, 
the hare, the ermine ; others perceptibly whiten to a 
certain degree in Winter, ſuch as foxes and ſquirrels, 
which are reddiſh in Summer, and light gray in Win- 
ter. Nay if we conſider the filiform figure of their 
hair, it's varniſh and tranſparency, we ſhall be ſenſible 
that it is contrived in the moſt proper manner for re- 

flecting and refracting the rays of light. We ought 


not to imagine this whiteneſs as a degeneration, or 


enfeebling of the animal, as Naturaliſts have done 
with reſpect to the human hair, which whitens in old 
age, as they tell us, from a failure of radical moiſture; 
for nothing can be of a cloſer contexture than moſt 
of thoſe furs, nor any thing more vigorous than the 
animals which are arrayed in them. The white-bear 
15 one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable of animals 


in the world; it frequently requires ſeveral muſket- 


ſhot to bring him down. 

Nature, on the contrary, has tinged with red, with 
blue, with duſky, and black tints, the ſoil, the vege- 
tables, the animals, nay even the men, of the Torrid 
Zone, for the purpoſe of there abſorbing the fires of 
the burning Atmoſphere with which they are ſur- 
rounded. The lands, and the ſands of the greateſt 
part of Africa, ſituated between the Tropics, .are of a 
reddiſh brown, and the rocks are of a black hue. The 


Iſlands of France and of Bourbon, which are on the 


border of that Zone, are, in general, of the ſame dark 
complexion. I have ſeen there chickens and paro- 
quets, not only whoſe plumage, but the ſkin itſelf, 
was dyed black. I have hkewiſe ſeen in thoſe iſlands, 
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fiſhes entirely black, and eſpecially among the ſpecics 
which live near the ſurface of the water, over the 
ſhallows, ſuch as the old-woman and the thornback, 

As animals whiten in Winter, toward the North, 
in proportion as the Sun withdraws from them, thoſe 
of the South aſſume dark and duſky tints, in propor- 
tion as the Sun approaches. When he is in the 
Zenith, the ſparrows of the tropical countries have 
breaſt-plates, and the plumage of the head, completely 
red. There are birds in thoſe regions, which change 
their colour three times every year, having, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, one dreſs for Spring, another for 
Summer, and a third for Winter, according as the 
Sun is in the Line, in the Tropic of Cancer, or in that 
of Capricorn. 


* The white colour, accordingly, increaſes the effect of the 
rays of the Sun, and the black weakens it. The inhabitants of 
Malta whiten the inſide of their apartments, in order, as they 
allege, to render the ſcorpions perceptible, which are very com- 
mon in that iſland. In doing this, if I am not miſtaken, they 
commit two errors; the firſt, in miſapprehending the colour: for 
the ſcorpions, which there are gray, would appear ſtill better on a 


dark ground; the ſecond, and one of much greater importance, is 


their increaſing to ſuch a degree the reverberation of the light, 
that the eye-ſight is ſenſibly affected by it. To this cauſe I prin- 
cipally aſcribe the diſorder of the eye ſo frequently complained of 
by thoſe iſlanders. Our trades-people wear white hats, in Sum- 
mer, when in the country, and complain of head-achs. All theſe 
evils ariſe from neglecting to ſtudy Nature. In the Iſle of France 
they employ, for wainſcotting, the wood of the country, which 
in time becomes entirely black; but this tint is too gloomy. It 
ſeems as if Nature had foreſeen, in this reſpect; the ſervices which 
Man was to derive from the interior of trees: their timber is brown 
in moſt of thoſe of hot countries, and white in thole of the north- 
ern regions, ſuch as the fir and the birch, 
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\- contrived toward the North, to impoſe very black 
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theſe little animals which are white all over, as they 
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This too is very remarkable, and of conſequential 
importance to the uſe which Nature makes of theſe. 
colours, to the North, and to the South; namely, 
that in all countries the whiteſt part of an animal is 
the belly, becauſe more heat 1s wanted there for pro- 
moting digeſtion, and for carrying on the other ani- 
mal functions: and, on the contrary, the head is 
univerſally moſt ſtrongly coloured, eſpecially in thoſe 
of hot countries, becauſe in the animal economy that 
part ſtands molt in need of being kept cool. 

It cannot be maintained that the bellies of animals 
preſerve their whiteneſs, becauſe that part of the 
body is ſheltered from the Sun ; and that their heads 
aſſume ſtrong colouring from being more expoſed to 
his influence. It might appear from reaſons of ana- 
logy that the natural effect of light ought to be, to 
inveſt with it's luſtre all the objects which it touches; 
and that conformably to this the ſoil, the vegetables, 
and the animals of the Torrid Zone ought to be 
white ; and that darkneſs, on the contrary, acting 
for ſeveral months together on the Poles, ought to 
clothe every object within thoſe regions in robes of 
mourning. But Naurte ſubjects not herſelf to me- 
chanical Laws. Whatever may be the phyſical effect 
of the preſence of the Sun, or of his abſence, ſhe has 


ſpots on the whiteſt bodies, and, to the South, white 
ſpots on the darkeſt bodies. She has blackened the 
tip of the tail of the Siberian ermine, in order that 


march along the ſnow, where they ſcarcely leave any 
traces of their footſteps, may be enabled to diſtin- 
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guiſh each other when proceeding in a train, in the 
| luminous reflexes of the long nights of the North. 
4 Perhaps too this blackneſs, oppoſed to the white, 
may he one of thoſe decided characteriftics with 
. which the has marked beaſts of prey; ſuch as the 
i extremity of the black ſnout and the black paws of 
f the white bear. The crmine is a {pecies of weaſel. 
; There are likewiſe in the North foxes completely 
| black; but they are indermiuticd ior the influence of 


the white colour, by the warmeſt and thickett of furs ; 
it is the moſt valuable of all thoſe of the North. 
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Beſldes, this ſpecies of foxes 1s very rare, even in 
oſe countries. Nature has perhaps clothed them 
in black, becauſe they live in ſubterraneous places, 
in the midſt of warm ſands, or in the vicinity of cer- 
tain volcanos, or for ſome other reaſon to me un- 
known, but correſponding to their natural calls. It 
is thus ſhe has clothed in white the paillencu, or bird 
of the Tropics, becauſe this fowl, which flies at a 
prodigious elevation above the Sca, paſſes part of it's 
life in the vicinity of a frozen Atmoſphere. Theſe 
exceptions by no means deſtroy the general adapta- 
tion of thoſe two colours; on the contrary they 
confirm it, ſeeing it is employed by Nature for di- 
miniſhing, or increaſing, the heat of the animal, in 
conformity to the temperature of the place where it 


ſ 


lives. 
I now leave it to Naturaliſts to explain how it © 


comes to paſs that coid ſhould cauſe to vegetate the 
hair of animals in the North ; and why the heat 
ſhould ſhorten, or cauſe to fall off, the hair of ani- 
mals to the South ; in contradiction to all the Laws 
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be derived in caſe of conflagrations; for the aſhes would not only 
deaden the flame, without exciting that dreadful ſmoke which 
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of ſyſtematic, nay, of experimental Phyſics ; for we 


are aſſured from our perſonal experience that Winter 
retards the growth of the human hair and beard, and 
that the Summer accelerates it, 


I believe I have a glimpſe of a Law very different 
from the Law of analogies, which we ſo commonly 
aſſign to Nature, becauſe it allies itſelf to our weak- 
neſs by affording us a pretence to explain every 
thing, with the aſſiſtance of a ſmall number of prin- 
ciples. This Law, infinitely varied in it's means, is that 
of compenſatiams. It is a conſequence from the uni- 


verſal 


* In reflecting on theſe compenſations, which are very nu- 
merous, and among others on thoſe of the light of the Sun, 
which embrowns bodies in order to weaken the reflexes of them, 
it has ſuggeſted itſelf to my thoughts, that fire muſt in like man- 
ner produce matter the beft adapted to diminiſh it's own activity. 
And of this I have in fact made frequent proof, by throwing a 
little aſhes on the flame blazing on my hearth. By this means I 
have been able to quench it ſuddenly almoſt without ſmoke. I 
recollect to this purpoſe having ſome time ago ſeen, in one of our 
ſea-ports, a great caldron full of pitch catch fire, which they were 
heating for careening a ſhip. Inexperienced perſons immediately 
attempted to extinguiſh the flame by throwing water upon it; 
but the boiling and inflamed matter ſpread only the more vio- 
lently, in torrents of fire, over the brim of the caldron ; I did 
not think a ſingle ladle-full would be left within the veſſel, when 
an old ſeaman run up, and inſtantly brought it down by throw- 
ing upon it a few ſhovels-full of aſhes. I believe therefore that by 
uniting this application with that of water, great affiſtance might 


ariſes from it, as ſoon as the engines begin to play, but when once 
thoroughly moiſtened, they would retard the evaporation of the 
water, which 1s almoſt inſtantaneous when the fire has made a 
conſiderable progreſs. It would afford me inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
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verſal Law, or the mutual adaptation of things, and 
a ſequel of the union of contraries, whereof the har- 
monies of the Univerſe are compoied. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that effects ſo far from being the 
reſults of cauſes, are oppoſite to them. For ex- 
ample, it has pleated Nature to clothe in white teveral 
birds, the inhabitants of warm regions, ſuch as the 
heron of the Antilles, and the paroquet of the Mo- 
luccas, called cacatuès; but ſhe has beſtowed, at the 
ſame time, on their plumage a diſpoſition which 
weakens the reflection of it. 

Farther, it is very remarkable that ſhe has fur- 
niſhed the heads of thoſe birds with tufts and plumes 
of teathers, which overſhadow them, becauſe, as was 
formerly obſerved, the heat is that part of the body, 
which in the animal economy ftands moſt in need of 
being kept cool. Such is our crefied hen, which 
comes originally from Nutinidia. Nay J do not be- 
lieve that there are to be found in any but ſouthern 
countries, birds with tufted heads. If there be ſome 
toward the North, as the lapwing, they make their 
appearance there only in Summer. Moſt of thoſe of 
the North, on the contrary, have the belly and the 
teet clothed with tippets formed of down fimilar to 
the fineſt of wool. 

This likewiſe is farther worthy of remark, reſpect- 
ing the white birds and quadrupeds of the South, 
which live in a hot Atmoſphere, namely, if I am 
not miſtaken, that the ſkin of them all is black; 


tion ſhould this oblervation merit the attention of thoſe who have 
ability to give it, from their experience, fagacity and influence, all 
the utility of which it is ſuſceptible. 
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which is ſufficient to counterbalance the reflection 
of the colour of their exterior dreſs. Robert Knox, 
in ſpeaking of certain white quadrupeds of the Iſland 
of Ceylon, ſays, that their ſkin is entirely black. I 
myſelf recollect to have ſeen, at Port VOrient, a 
cacatots, whoſe ſtomach had been ſtripped of the 
feathers, and diſplayed a ſkin as black as that of a 
Negro. When this white bird, with his black beak, 
and black and naked breaſt, erected his plume, and 
clapped his wings, he had the complete air of an In- 
dian King, with his crown and mantle of feathers. 
This Law of compenſations employs, therefore, 
means endleſsly varied, which contradict moſt of the 
Laws which we have laid down in Phyſics ; but this 
Law muſt itſelf be ſubjected to that of general ac- 
commoda tion or conformity; : without which, were we 
to attempt to render it univerſal, it would involve us 
in the common error. It has given riſe, in Gcome- 
try, to ſeveral axioms extremely doubtful, though of 
great celebrity, ſuch as the following; the action is 
equal to the reraction; and this other, which is a con- 
ſequence from it, the angle of reflefion is equal to the 
angle of incidence. I ſhall not ſtop to demonſtrate in 
how many caſes theſe axioms are erroneous ; how 
many actions in Nature are without re- actions; how 
many angles of reflection are deranged by the very 
planes of incidence. It is ſufficient for me at pre- 
ſent to repeat what I have already, oftener than once, 
advanced, namely, that the weakneſs of the human 
mind, and the vanity of our education, are inceſ- 
ſantly prompting us to generalize. This mode of 
procceding 1 is the ſource of all our errors, and per- 


haps 
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haps of all our vices. Nature beſtows on every be- 
ing that which is adapted to it, in the moſt perfect 
conformity, according to the Latitude for which it is 
deſtined; and when the temperature of that Lati- 
tude is affected by change of ſeaſon, ſhe is pleaſed 
to vary likewiſe the adaptations. Some of theſe adap- 
tations are accordingly immutable, and others va- 
riable. | 

Nature frequently employs contrary means for 
producing the ſame effect. She makes glaſs with 
fire; ſhe makes it too with water, cryſtal for in- 
ſtance : farther, ſhe produces it from animal-organi- 
zation, ſuch as certain tranſparent ſhell-fiſh. She 
forms the diamond by a proceſs to us utterly un- 
known. Conclude now, becauſe a body has been 
vitrified, it muſt certainly be by the effect of fire, 
and rear on this perception the ſyſtem of the Uni- 
verſe! The utmoſt that we are capable of doing is 
to catch ſome harmonic inſtants in the exiſtence of 
beings. That which is e 9 becomes calcareous, 
and what is calcareous changes into glaſs, by the ac- 
tion of the ſame fire. Deduce then, from theſe ſim- 
ple modifications of the foſſil kingdom, invariable 

characters for determining the general claſſes of it! 
On the other hand, Nature frequently employs 
alſo the fame means for producing effects directly 
contrary, For example, we have ſeen that in order 
to increaſe the heat over the lands of the North, 
and to mitigate it over thoſe of the South, ſhe made 
uſe of oppoſite colours ; ſhe produces in both the ſame 
effects, by covering the face of the one and of the 
other with rocks. Theſe rocks are eflentially neceflary 
0 
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to vegetation. I have frequently remarked in thoſe 
of Finland ſtripes of verdure ſkirting their baſes to 
the South; and in thoſe of the Iſle of France I have 
ſeen ſuch verdant ſtripes on the fide averted from the 
Sun. 

The ſame obſcrvations may be made in our own 
climate. In Summer, when every thing is parched, 
we frequently find green herbage under walls which 
have a northerly aſpect ; it diſappears in Winter; 
but then we find it replaced in front of eminences 
which face ſouthward. 

We have already remarked that the Icy Zones, 
and the Torrid Zone, contain the greateſt quantity 
of waters, the evaporation of which equally tempers 
the violence of the heat and of the cold, with this dif- 
ference, that the greateſt lakes are toward the Poles, 
and the greateſt rivers toward the Line. There are, 
it is admitted, ſome lakes in the interior of Africa and 
America; but they are placed in elevated atmoſ- 
pheres, in the centre of mountains, where they are 
not liable to corruption from the action of the heat ; 
but the plains and low grounds are waſhed by the 
greateſt currents of living water that are in the 
World, ſuch as the Zara, the Senegal, the Nile, the 
Mechaſlippi, the Oroonoko, the Amazon, and others. 

Nature propoſes to herſelf, univerſally, only the 
accommodation of beings poſſeſſed of ſenſibility. 
This remark is all-important in the ſtudy of her 
Works; otherwiſe, from the ſimihtude of the means 
which ſhe employs, or the exceptions from them, we 
might be tempted to doubt of the conſiſtency of her 
Laws, inſtead of afcribing the majeſtic obſcurity 
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which pervades them to the multiplicity of her re- 


Herrera tells us,* he thought, contrary to the opi- 


aſſured there muſt be eyes, becauſe there is light. It 
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ſources, and to the profundity of our own ignorance, 

This Law of adaptation and conformity has been 
the ſource of all our diſcoveries. It was this which 
wafted Chriſtopher Columbus to America; becauſe, as 


nion of the Ancients, that the whole five Zones mult 
be inhabited, as GOD had not formed the Earth to 
be a deſert. It is this Law which regulates our ideas 
reſpecting the objects abſolutely beyond the reach of 
our examination, By means of it, though we are igno- 
rant whether there may be men in the Planets, we are 


is this which has awakened a ſenſe of Juſtice in the. 
heart of every man, and which informs him that 
there is another order of things after this life is at an 
end. This Law in a word is the moſt irreſiſtible 
proof of the exiſtence of GOD; for amidit ſuch a 
multitude of adaptations, ſo ingenious that our paſ- 
ſions themſelves, reſtleſs as they are, never could 
have deviſed any thing ſimilar 5 and fo numerous, 
that every day is preſenting to us ſome that have all 
the merit of novelty, the firſt of all, which is the 
Derry, muſt undoubtedly exiſt, as he is the general 
conformity of all particular conformities. 

It is this, above all, whoſe exiſtence we endeavour 
even involuntarily every where to trace, and to aſſure 
ourſelves of it in every poſſible manner. And this 
explains to us the reaſon why the moſt ſplendid and 
comprehenſive collections in Natural Hiſtory, Galle- 
ries of the choiceſt maſter-pieces in Painting, Gar- 


Herrera's Hiſtory of the Weſt-Indies. Book 1. chap. 2. 
a dens 
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dens filled with the rareſt and moſt curious plants, 


Libraries ſtored with the moſt valuable and beſt 
written books; in a word, every thing that preſents 
to us the moſt marvellous relations of Nature, after 
having raiſed us to an extaſy of admiration, conclude 
by ſuperinducing languor and fatigue. We frequently 
prefer to all theſe a ruitic mountain, a rugged rock, 
ſome wild folitude, which might preſent to us rela- 
tions newer, and ſtill more direct. 

How often, on coming out of the King's magnifi- 
cent Cabinct of Natural Hiftorv, do we ſtop mechani- 
cally to look at a gardener digging a holc in the field 
with his ſpade, or at a carpenter hewing a piece of 
timber with his hatchet ? It looks as if we expected 
to ſee ſome new harmony ſtart out of the boſom of 
the Earth, or burſt from the fide of a lump of oak. 
We ſet no value on thoſe which we have juſt been 
enjoying, unleſs they lead us forward to others which 
as yet we do not know. But were the complete Hiſ- 
tory given us of the ſtars of the Firmament, and of the 
inviſible Planets which encircle them, we ſhould per- 
ceive in them a multitude of incffable plans of intelli- 
gence and goodneſs, after which the heart would con- 


tinue fondly to ſigh: it's laſt and ys end is the Di- 
vInITY himſelf, 
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STUDY ELEVENTH. 


APPLICATION OP SOME GENFRAL LAWS OF NATURE 
TO PLANTS. | 


BFORE I proceed to ſpeak of plants, T muſt be 
indulged in making a few reflections on the 
language of Botany. | 

We are ſtill ſo young in the ſtudy of Nature, that 
our languages are deficicnt in terms to exprets her 
moſt common harmonies. This is ſo true, chat how- 
ever cxact the deſcription of plants may be, and com- 
piled by Botaniſts of whatever ability, it is impoſſible 
to diſtinguith them in the fields, unleſs you have pre- 
viouſly ſeen them in Nature, or at leaſt in a herbary. 
Perſons who think they have made the greateſt profi- 
ciency in Botany, need only attempt to draw on 
paper a plant which they have never ſeen, after the 
deſcription of the moſt accurate Maſter, to be con- 
vinced how widely the copy deviates from the ori- 

ginal. | | 
Men of genius have, nevertheleſs, taken inexpreſſi- 
ble pains to aſſign characteriſtic names to the different 
parts of plants. They have even borrowed moſt of 
thoſe names from the Greek, a language of ſingular 
energy of expreſſion. From this has reſulted another 
incon- 
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inconveniency; it is, that thoſe names, being for the 
moſt part compounds, cannot be rendered into mo- 
dern language; and for this reaſon it is that a great 
part of the Works of Linnæus are abſolutely inca- 
pable of tranſlation, Theſe learned and myſterious 
expreſſions, no doubt, diffuſe a venerable air over the 
ſtudy of Botany ; but Nature has no need of ſuch 
reſources of human art to attract our reſpect. The 
ſublimity of her Laws can eaſily diſpenſe with the em- 
phaſis and obſcurity of our expreſſions. The more 
light a man carries in his own boſom, the more won- 
derful he eſteems it to be. 

After all, moſt of thoſe foreign names, employed 
particularly by the herd of Botaniſts, do not ſo much 
as expreſs the moſt common characters of vegetables.- 
They frequently make uſe, for example, of ſuch vague 
expreſſions as theſe, /uav? rubente, ſuav? olente, of an 
agreeable red, ſweet-ſmelling, in order to characterize 
flowers; without expreſſing the ſhade of red, or 


the ſpecies of perfume. They are ſtill more embar- 


raſſed when they with to convey the duſky colours of 
the ſtem, of the root, or of the fruit: atro-rubente, ſay 
they, fuſco-nigreſcente, of a dark red, of a duſky brown. 
As to the forms of vegetables, the caſe is ſtill worſe, 
though they have fabricated terms compounded of 
four or five Greek words to deſcribe them. 

J. J. Rouſſeau communicated to me, one day, a ſet 
of characters ſomewhat reſembling the algebraic, 
which he had invented for the purpoſe of briefly ex- 


preſſing the colours and forms of vegetables. Some _ 


of them repreſented the forms of the flowers; others, 


thoſe of the leayes ; others, thoſe of the fruits. Some 
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reſembled a heart, ſome were triangular, ſome of the 
lozenge ſhape. He did not employ above nine or 
ten of thoſe ſigns, to compoſe the expreflion of one 
plant. Some he placed above others, with cyphers 
which indicated the genera and the ſpecies of the 
plant, ſo that you would have taken them for the 
terms of an algebraic formula. However ingenious 
and expeditious this method might be, he informed 
me that he had given it up, becauſe it preſented to 
him ſkeletons only. 

This ſentiment came with peculiar grace from à 
man whoſe taſte was equal to his genius, and may 
ſuggeſt ſome reflections to thoſe who are for giving 
abridgments of every thing, eſpecially of the Works of 
Nature. The idea of John-James, however, well de- 
ſeryes to be followed up, ſhould it only ſerve to pro- 
duce, one day, an alphabet proper to expreſs the 
language of Nature. All that ſeems requiſite is the 
introduction of accents, to convey the ſhades of 
colours, and all the modifications of ſavours, per- 
fumes, and forms. Even then, thoſe characters could 
not be delineated with perfect preciſion, unleſs the 
qualities of each vegetable were firſt exactly deter- 
mined by words: otherwiſe the language of Botanilis, 
which is now accuſed of ſpeaking only to the car, 
would make itſelf intelligible only to the cye. 

This is what J have to propoſe reſpecting an object 
ſo highly intereſting, and which will perfectly coaleſce 
with the general principles which we hall afterwards 
lay down. The little which I may advance upon the 
ſubject will ſerve to ſupply expreſſion, not only in 
Botany, and in the ſtudy of the other natural Sciences, 
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but in all the Arts, where we find ourſelves puzzled 
every inſtant, for want of terms to convey the ſhades 
and forms of objects. | 

Though we have only the term te, whereby to 
expreſs the colour which bears that name, Nature 
preſents to us a great variety of ſorts of it. Painting, 
with reſpect to this article, is as barren as language. 

I have been told of a famous Painter of Italy, who 
upon a certain occaſion found himſelf very much 
embarraſſed how to repreſent, in one of his pieces, 
three figures dreſſed in white. The point in queſ- 
tion was, to give effect to thoſe figures, to be thus 
uniformly dreſſed, and to draw out different ſhades of 
the moſt ſimple, and the leaſt compounded, of all 
colours. He was going to abandon his object as a 
thing impoſſible, when, happening to paſs through a 
corn-market, he perccived the effect which he was in 

queſt of. It was a group formed by three millers, 
one of whom was under a tree, the ſecond in the 
half tint of the ſhade of that tree, and the third ex- 
poſed to the rays of the Sun: ſo that though the 
drapery of all the three was white, they were com- 
pletely detached from each other. He introduced 
a tree, therefore, amidſt the three perſonages of his 
picture, and, by illuminating one of them with the 
rays of the, Sun, and throwing over the other two 

different tints of ſhade, he was enabled to exhibit a 
drapcry of three ſeveral caſts of white. 

This, however, was rather to elude the difficulty, 
than to reſolve it. And this is, in fact, what Pain- : 

ters do in fimilar caſes. They diverſify their whites ; 
by ſhades, half-tints, and reflexes ; but theſe whites 
| are 
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are not pure; they are always diſturbed with yellow, 
blue, green, or gray. Nature employs ſeveral ſpecics 
of white, without diminiſhing the purity of it, by dot- 
ting, rumpling, radiating, varniſhing it, and in va- 
rious other ways..... Thus, the whites of the lily, of 
the daiſy, of the lily-of-the-valley, of the narciſſus, 
of the anemone-nemoroſa, of the hyacinth, are all 
different from each other. The white of the daiſy 
has ſomething of that of a ſhepherdeſſes* cornet ; 
that of the hyacinth has a reſemblance of ivory ; and 
that of the lily, half tranſparent and cryſiailine, re— 
ſembles the paſte of porcelain. I believe, therefore, 
that all the whites produced by Nature, or by Art, 
might be referred to thoſe of the petals of our flow- 
ers. We ſhould thus have, in vegetables, a ſcale of 
ſhades of the pureſt white. 

We might, in like manner, procure all the pure 
and imaginable ſhades of yellow, of red, and of blue, 
from the flowers of the jonquil, of the ſaffron, of 
the butter-flower of the meadow, of the roſe, of the 
poppy, of the blue-bottle of the corn field, of the 
larkſpur, and ſo on. We might find, in the ſame 
manner, among our common flowers, all the com- 
pound ſhades, ſuch as thoſe of the impurpled violet 
and foxglove, which are formed of the various bar- 
monies of red and blue. The ſingle compound co- 
lour, made up of blue and yellow, which conſtitutes 
the green of our herbage, is ſo varied in every plain, 
that each plant, I may venture to affirm, has it's pecu- 
liar ſhade of that colour. I can have no doubt that 
Nature has diſplayed, in equal variety, the other co- 


Vor. II. G lours 
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lours of her palette, in the boſom of flowers, or on 
the ſurface of fruits, 
In performing this, the ſometimes employs very 
different tints, without confounding them; but ſhe 
lays them on one above another, ſo that they form the 
doves-neck : ſuch is the beautiful ſhag which gar- 
niſhes the corolla of the anemone ; in other caſes, ſhe 
glazes their ſurface, as certain moſſes with a green 
ground, which are glazed over with purple ; ſhe vel- 
vets others, ſuch as the panſy ; ſhe powders over ſome 
fruits with a delicately fine flour, ſuch as the purple 
plumb, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of de Monfeur ; 
or inveſts them with a light brown to ſoften their ver- 
milion, as the peach; or tmooths their ſkin, and gives 
the brighteſt luſtre to their colours, as to the red og 
the apple of Calleville. 
What embarraſles Naturaliſts the moſt, in deno- 
minating colours, is to find diſtinctive epithets for 
ſuch as are duſky ; or rather, this gives them no 
manner of concern: for they evade the difficulty by 4 
the vague and indeciſige expreſſions, of blackith, gray, 4 
afh- coloured, brown, which they convey, it is true, in 4 
Greek and Latin words. But thoſe words frequently 
anſwer no purpoſe, except to confound their images, 
by giving no repreſentation whatever; for what, in 
good carneſt, is meant by theſe, and ſuch like epi- 2 
thets, atro-purprerante, ſuſconigreſcente, which they 
employ ſo irequent]y ? 
It is pollible to make thouſands of tints widely 
different from each other, to which.ſuch general ex- 


preſſions might be applied. As thoſe dark ſhades, in 
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truth, are much compounded, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to characterize them by the phraſeology of our 
common vocabularies. But this might be eafily and 
effectually accompliſhed, by referring them to the 
different colours of our domeſiic vegetables. I have 
remarked in the barks of our trees and {hrubbery, in 
the capſules and ſhells of their fruits, as well as in the 
dead leaves, an incredible variety of thoſe ſad and 
gloomy ſhades, from yellow down to black, with all 
the intermixtures and accidents of the other colours. 
Thus, inſtead of faying in Latin, a yellow inclining 
to black, or an aſh-coloured tint, in order to deter- 
mine ſome particular ſhade of colour in a production 
of Art, or of Nature, we might ſay a yellow of the 
colour of a dried walnut, or a gray like the bark of a 
beech-trec. 

Thoſe expreſſions would be ſo much the more 
exact, that Nature invariably employs ſuch tints in 
vegetables, as determining characters and indications 


of maturity, of vigor, or of decay; and that our pea- 


ſantry can diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies of wood 
in the foreſts by the inſpection of their bark ſimply. 
Thus, not Botany alone, but all the Arts might find 
in vegetables, an inexhauſtible dictionary of unvary- 
ing colours, which would not be embarraſied with 
barbarous and technical compound words, but which 
would continually preſent new images. Our books 
of Science would thence derive much pleaſing viva- 
city, from being embelliſhed by compariſons and ex- 
preſhons borrowed from the loveheſt kingdom of 
Nature. 


The. great Poets of Antiquity carefully availed 
G 2 themſelves 
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themſelves of this, by referring moſt of the events of 
human life to ſome appearance of the vegetable king- 
dom. Thus Homer compares the fleeting generations 
of feeble mortals to the leaves which drop from the 
trees of the foreſt, at the end of Autumn; the freſh- 
nets of beauty to that of the roſe ; and the paleneſs 
which overfpreads the countenance of a young man 
wounded to death in battle, as well as the attitude of 
his drooping head, to the colour and the fading of a 
lily, whoſe root has been torn up by the plough. 
But we ſatisfy ourſelves with repeating the expreſſions 
of men of genius, without daring to tread in their 
footſteps. This however is not the worſt, for moſt 
Naturaliſts conſider the colours themſelves of vegeta- 
bles as accidents fimply. We ſhall preſently ſee un- 
der what a grievous miſtake they labour, and how 
widely they have deviated from the ſublime plans of 
Nature, by perſiſting in a proſecution of their me— 
chanical and ſyſtematic methods. 

It is poſſible, in like manner, to trace an approxi- 
mation of ſavours and ſmells of every ſpeeics, and of 
every country, to thoſe of the plants of our gardens 
and of our fields. The ranunculus of the meadow 
has the acridity of the Jaya-pepper. 'The root of the 
caryophyllata, or holy-thiſtle, and the flower of the 
pink, ſinell like the clove of Amboyna. As to com- 
pound favours and ſmells, they may be referred to 
ſuch as are ſimple, the elements of which Nature 
has ſcattered over all climates, and which ſhe has 
united in the claſs of vegetables. I know a ſpecies 
of morel; uſed as. food by the Indians, which when 
boiled has the taſte of beef. They call it breite. 


There 
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There is a ſpecies of the cranes- bill, the leaf of which 
reſembles in ſmell a roafied leg of mutton. The 
muſcari, a ſpecies of ſinall hyacinth, which grows 
among ſhrubbery early in the Spring, ſmells very 
ſtrongly of the plumb. It's ſmall monopetalous flow - 
ers, of a delicate blue colour, and with lips or inci- 
fions, have likewiſe the form of that fruit. 

By approximations ſuch as theſe, the Eugliſh Na- 
vigator Dampier, and Father du Tertre, have given 
us, as far as I can judge, the moſt accurate notions 
of the fruits and flowers which grow between the 
"Tropics, by referring them to the fruits and flowers 
of our own climates. Damper, for example, in order 
to deſcribe the banana, compares it, when ſtripped 
of it's thick five-panneled ſkin, to a large ſauſage ; 
it's ſubſtance and colour to freſh butter in Winter; 
it's taſte, a mixture of apple and of the pear known 
by the name of the good-chriſtian, which melts in 
the mouth like marmalade. When this traveller de- 
ſcribes ſome good fruit of the Indies, he ſets your 
mouth a-watering. He potlefles a naturally ſound 
underſtanding, ſuperior at once to the methodical 
trammels of the learned, and to the prejudices of the 
vulgar. He maintains, for inſtance, and with truth 
on his fide, in oppoſition to the opinion of moit navi- 
gators, that the plantain, or banana, is the king of 
fruits, without excepting even the cocoa. He in- 
forms us, that this is likewiſe the opinion of the Spa- 
niards, and that multitudes of families live, between 
the Tropics, on this pleaſant, wholeſome, and nou- 
Tiſhing fruit, which laſts all the year round, and ſtands 
in no necd of any of the arts of cookery. 


G 3 Father 
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Father au Tertre is not leſs happy, nor leſs accu- 
rate, in his botanical deſcriptions. Theſe two travel- 
lers give you, at a ſingle firoke, by means of trivial 
ſimilitudes, a preciſe idea of a foreign vegetable, 
which you would ſearch for to no purpoſe in the 
Greek names of our firli-rate Botaniſts. This mode 
of deſcribing Nature, by ordinary images and ſenſa- 
tions, is held in contempt by the learned ; but I con- 
ſider it as the only one capable of exhibiting pictures, 
that have a reſemblance, and as the true character or 
genius. With ſuch aſſiſtance you will be enabled to 
paint every natural object, and may diſpenſe with 
methods and ſyſtems; without it you will only coin 
phraſes. 

Let us now ſuggeſt a few thoughts reſpecting the 
form of natural objects. It is here that the language 


of Botany, and cven thoſe of the other Arts, are pe- 


culiarly barren. Geometry, whoſe particular object 
this 1s, has invented ſcarcely more than a dozen re- 
gular curves, which are known to only a ſmall num- 
ber of the learned; and Nature employs an infinite 
multitude of them in the forms of flowers alone. 
Some of the uſes of theſe we ſhall preſently indicate. 
Not that I mean to make of a ſtudy prolific of dehght, 
a ſublime Science, worthy only of the genius of a 


Newton. As Nature has introduced, in my opinion, 


not only the colours, the ſavours, and the perfumes, 
but likewiſe every model of form into the leaves, the 
flowers, and the fruits of all climates, whether in 
trees, in herbage, or in moſles ; the vegetable forms of 
other parts of the World, might be referred to thoſe of 
our own country which are moſt familiar to us. Such 

approxi- 
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approximations would be much more intelligible than 
the Greek compound words, and would manifeſt new 
relations in the different clatles of the ſame kingdom. 

They would be no leſs neceftary for expreſſiug the 
aggregations of the flowers on their ſtems, of the ſtems 
round the root, and the groups of young plants 
around the parent-plant. It may be attirmed, that 
the names of moſt of theſe vegetable aggregations 
and diſpoſitions are yet to be invented; the greateſt 
Maſters not having been foriunate in characterizing 
them, or, to ſpeak without reſerve, not having made 
it any part of their ſtudy. For example, when Te- 
z2efort * ſpears, in his Voyage to the Levant, of a he- 


liotrope of the Iſle of Naxos, which he characterizes 


thus, heliotropum humifuſum, flore minino, ſerine magno, 
the erceping heliotrope, with a very {ſmall flower and a 


large ſeed ; he ſays that it has it's flowers diſpoſed in 


forin of an car of corn, going off in a ſcorpiou's tail. 
There are two miſtakes in this deteription; for the 
flowers of this heliotrope, ſimilar, from their aggrega- 
tion, to the flowers of the heliotrope of our chmates, 
and to that of Peru, are not diſpoſed in form of an carof 


corn, for they are arranged gn a horizontal ſtem, and 


only on one fide; and they bend downward, like the tail 


of a ſnail, and not upward, like the tail of a ſcorpion. 

The ſame inaccuracy, with reſpect of image, is to 
be found in the deſeription which be gives us of the 
flachis Cretica latifolia, the broad-leaved ſtachis of 


Crete: it's flowers, ſays he, are diſpoſed in rings. 


No one can imagine he intends to convey this mean 
ing, that they are diſpoſed like the diviſions of the 


* Tournefort's Voyage to the Levant, vol. i. 
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king of the cheſs-board. Under this form, however, 
they arc repreſented in the drawing of Aubriet, his 
deſigner. I do not know any botanic expreſſion 
which conveys this character of ſpherical aggrega- 
tions in ſeparate ſtories of alternate ſwellings and ſink- 
ings, and terminating in a pyramid. Barbeu du 


Bourg, who poſſeſſes much imagination with little ex- 


actneſs, calls this form verticillate, for what reaſon I 
know not. If it is from the Latin word vertex, head 
or ſummit, becauſe thefe flowers, thus aggregated, 
form ſeveral ſummits, this denomination would be 
more applicable to ſeveral other plants; and beſides, 
it does not expreſs the ſwellings, the finkings, and 
the progreſſive diminution of the flowers of the ſta- 
chis. 

Tournefort derives it from the Latin word wvert:c:l- 
jus; that is, ſays he, a ſmall weight perforated circu- 
larly to receive the end of a ſpindle, in order to make 
it whirl with greater facility. This is going a great 
way, in queſt of a very imperfect fimilitude to an 
utenſil by no means generally known. In ſaying this, 
however, I would not be conſidered as failing in the 
reſpect which is due to ſuch a man as Tournefort, 


who firſt cleared for us the botanic path, and was be- 


ſides a perſon of profound erudition. But from this 


carclefinets of the great Maſters, we may form a judg- 


ment of the yague, inaccurate, and incoherent ex- 
prefſions which fill the vocabulary of Botany, and 
diſtuſe obſcurity over it's deſcriptions. 


After all, I hall be aſked, How would you cha- 
ractcrize the aggregation of the flowers of the two 
plants which have juſt been mentioned? By referring 
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them to aggregations ſimilar to thoſe of the plants of 
our own climates. In this there can be no difficulty: 
thus, for example, we might refer the aſſemblage of 
the flowers of the Grecian heliotrope, to that of the 
French or Peruvian heliotrope: and that of the flow- 
ers of the Cretan ſtachis, to that of the flowers of the 
horehound, or of the pennyroyal. To this might af- 
terwards be added the differences in colour, ſinell, 
ſavour, which diverſify the ſpecies of it. There is 
no occaſion to compound foreign terms to deſcribe 
forms which are familiar to us. Nay, I defy any one 
to convey by Greek and Latin words, and with the 
molt learned turn of periphraſis, the ſimple colour of 
the bark of a tree. But if you tell me it reſembles 

that of an oak ; I have the ſhade of it at once. 
Theſe approximations of plants have this farther 
utility, that they preſent us with the combined whole 
of an unknown object, without which we can form 
no determinate idea of it. This is one of the defects 
of Botany, it exhibits the characters of vegetables 
only in ſucceſſion ; it does not collect them, it decom- 
pounds them, It refers thein indeed to a claſſical or- 
der, but not to an individual order. This however is 
the only one which the human mind permits us to 
catch. We love order, becauſe we are feeble, and. 
becauſe the leaſt confuſion diſturbs us; now, there is 
no order which we can adopt more eafily than that 
which approaches to an order which is familiar to us, 
and which Nature is every where preſenting. Try 
to deſcribe a man feature by feature, limb by limb ; 
be ever ſo exact, yet you never will be able to give 
me his portrait: but if you refer him to ſome known 
perſonage; 
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perſonage ; if you tell me, for example, that he is of 
the make and mien of a Don Quixote ; or with a 
noſe like that of St. Charles Baromeo, and ſo on, and 
you paint me his picture in four words. It is to the 
whole of an object that the ignorant, an epithet which 
includes the greateſt part of Mankind, attach them- 
ſelyes in the firſt inftance, in order to acquire the 
knowledge of it. 

It would, therefore, be of eſſential importance to 
have, in Botany, an alphabet of colours, ſavours, 
ſmells, forms, and aggregations, derived from our 
moſt common plants. 'Thoſe elementary characters 
would enable us to expreſs ourſelves exactly in all 
the parts of Natural Hiſtory, and to preſent to our- 
ſelyes relations equally new and curious. | 

In hope that perſons of ſuperior intelligence may 
hereafter be induced to take up the ſubject, I proceed 
to the diſcuſſion of it with what ability I have, not- 
withſtanding the embarraſlment of language. 

When we ſee a multitude of plants, of different 

forms, vegetate on the ſame ſoil, there is a diſpoſition 
to believe that thoſe of the ſame cliinate grow indif- 
fercntly every where. But thoſe only which are pro- 
duced in places particularly aſſigned to them by Na- 
ture, attain there all the perfection of which they are 
ſuſceptible. The ſame thing holds good with reſpect 
to animals. Goats are ſometimes reared in marſhy 
places, and ducks on the mountains; but the goat 
never will acquire, in Holland, the beauty of that 
which Nature clothes with filk on the rocks of An- 
gora; nor will the duck of Angora ever attain the 
ſtature 
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ſtature and the colours of thoſe which are to be ſound 
in the canals of Holland. | 

If we throw a ſimple glance on plants, we ſhall 
perceive that they have relations to the elements 
which promote their growth ; that they have relations 
to cach other, from the groups which they contribute 
to form ; that they have relations to the animals 
which derive nouriſhment from them; and, finally, 
to Man, who is the centre of all the Works of Crea- 
tion. To theſe relations I give the name of harmonies, 
and I divide them into clementary, into vegetable, 
into animal, and into human. 

By propoſing this diviſion, I thall reduce to ſome- 
thing like order the diſquiſition on which I am going 
to enter. It cannot be ſuppoſed that I ſhould ex- 
amine them in detail: thoſe of a ſingle ſpecies would 
furnith ſpeculations which the application of a whole 
life could not exhauſt ; but I ſhall unfold enough of 
their general harmonics to produce conviction, that 
an infinite Intelligence reigns in this amiable part of 
Creation, as in the reſt of the Univerſe, 

We ſhall thus make application of the Laws which 
have been previouſly eſtabliſhed, and ſhall take a 
glimpſe of a multitude of others, equally worthy of 


reſearch, and equally calculated to excite admiration. 


Reader, be not aſtoniſhed at either their number, or 
their extent. Let this great truth be deeply im- 
preſſed on thy heart: GOD has made nothing in vain! 
A ſcholar, with his ſyſtems and methods, finds him- 
ſelf ſtopped ſhort in Nature every ſtep he takes; while 
zurniſhed with this as a key, the ignorant ruſtic is 
able to unlock every door of knowledge. 

ELEMEN= 
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ELVYNMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS, 


Flants have as many principal parts as there are 
elements with which they keep up a relation. By 
their flowers, they ſtand related to the Sun, which 
fecundates their ſeeds, and carries them on to matu- 
rity ; by their leaves, they are related to the waters, 
which bedew them; by their ſtems, to the winds 
which agitate them; by their roots, with the ground 
which ſuſtains them; and by their grains, with their 
ſituations ada 8 to their growth and increaſe. Not 
that thele prineipal parts have no indirect relations 
hefides to the other elements, but it will be ſufficient 
tor our purpoſe to dwell on ſuch as are immediate. 
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Though Botaniſts may have made great and labo- 
rious retcarches 855 plants, they have paid no 
attention to any of thoſe relations. Fettered by their 
ſyſtems, they have attached themſelves to the conli- 
deration of them particularly on the fide of the 
flowers : and have arranged them in the ſame claſs, 
wherever they found theſe external reſemblances, 


without ſo much as enquiring what might be the. 


particular uſe of the floritication. They have, indeed, 
cliſtinguithed in it the ſtamina, the antheræ, and the 
ſtigmata, for the fecundation of the fruit, but, ex- 
cepting this, and ſome others, which reſpect the in- 
terior organization, they have neglected, or miſun— 
derſtood, the relations which the whole plant has with 
the reſt of Nature. 
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This partial diviſion has led them into the ſtrangeſt 

confuſion ; for, by conſidering the flowers as the 5 rin- 
cipal characters of vegetation, and by co: gehe 11d- 
ing in the ſane clais thoſe which were ſimilar, thov 
have united plants entirely foreign to cach other, and 
have ſeparated, on the contrary, many which are exi- 
dently of the ſame genus. Such is, in the firſt caſe, 
the fullers-thiſtle, called &pfjucus, which they clafs 
with the ſcabious, becauſe of the reſemblance of ſome 
parts of it's flower; though it preſents in it's branches, 
it's leaves, it's ſinell, it's feed, it's prickles, and the 
reſt of it's qualities, a real thiſtle ; and ſuch is, in the 
ſecond, the great chetinut of India, which they ex- 
clude from the claſs of chefinut-trees, becauſe it has 
dificrent flowers. To clas plants from the flowers, 
that is, from the parts of their feeundation, is the 
ſame thing with claſſing animals from thoie of gene- 
ration. 

However, though they have reſerred the character 
of a plant to it's flower, they miſunderſtand the uſe 


of it's moſt ſhining part, which is that of the corolla. 


They call that the corolla, which is, in common lan— 
guage, denominated the leaves of a flower. It is a 
Latin word, fignifying a little crown, from the dif- 
poſition of the leaves, in many ſpecies, in the forin 
of coronets, and they have given the name of petals . 
to the diviſions of that crown. Some, in truth, have 
acknowledged it to be properly adapted for covering 
the parts of fecundation before the expanſion of th 
flower; but it's calix is much better adapted to this 
purpoſe, from it's thickneſs, from it's beards, and 


ſometimes from the prickles with which it is inveſted, 
Beſtdes, 
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Beſides, when the corolla leaves the ſtamina expoſed, 
and when it continues fully blown for whole weeks, 
it muſt of neceſſity be anſwering ſome other pur- 
poſe ; for Nature does nothing in vain. 

The corolla ſeems intended to reverberate the rays 
of the Sun on the parts of feeundation ; and we 


ſhall be put beyond the reach of doubt as to this, if 


we conſider the colour and the form of it in moſt 
flowers. It has been remarked in the preceding 
Study, that of all colours, white is the moſt proper 
for reflecting the heat: now it is, in general, that 
which Nature beſtows on the flowers that blow at 
cold ſeaſons and in cold places, as we ſce is the caſe 


in the ſnow-drop, the lily of the valley, the hyacinth, 


the nareiſſus, and the anemone-ncmeroſa, which come 
into flower carly in the Spring. We muſt likewiſe 
align to this colour ſuch as have flight thades of the 


roſe and of the azure, as many hyacinths ; as well 
as thoſe which have yellow and ſhining tints, as the 


flowers of the dandelion, the butter-flower of the 


meadow, and the wall gilly-flower. But ſuch as blow 


at warm ſeaſons, and in warm ſituations, as the cockle, 
the wild poppy, and the bluc-bottle, which grow in 
Summer amongſt the corn, are dreſſed in ſtrong co- 
tours, ſuch as purple, deep red, and blue; for thete 
abſorb the heat without greatly reflecting it. 
I do not know, however, that there are any, flowers 


entirely black; for in that caſe, it's petals, deſtitute 


of all power of reflection, would be entirely uſeleſs. 
In general, of whatever colour a flower may be, the 
under part of it's corolla, which reflects. the rays of 
the Sun, is of a much paler tint than the reſt, This 
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is ſo very remarkable, that Botaniſts, who generally 
conſider the colours of flowers as accidents merely, 
diſtinguiſh it by the name of zwgwecnlrs (a little nail), 
The unguicle 1s that with relation to the flower which 
the belly is with relation to animals: it's ſhade is al- 
ways clearer than that of the reſt of the petal. 

The forms of flowers are no leſs adapted than their 
colours to reflect the heat. Their corollæ, divided 
into petals, are only an aſſemblage of mirrors directed 
toward one focus. Ot theſe they have ſometimes 
four, which are plain, as the flower of the cole-wort 
in the cruciform ; or a complete circle, as the daiſy 
in the claſs of radiated ; or ſpherical portions, as the 
roſe ; or entire ſphercs, as the bells of the lily of the 
valley; or cones mutilated, as the foxglove, the co- 
rolla of which is formed like a ſewing thimble. 

Nature has placed at the focuſes oi thete, plain, 
ſpherical, elliptical, parabolie, and other mirrors, the 


parts of the tecundation of plants, as {he has placed 


thoſe of generation in ammals in the warmeſt parts 
of their bodies. Theſe curves, which Geometricians 
haye not yet examined, merit their moſt profound 
reſearches. Is it not aſtoniſhing, that they ſhould 
have beſtowed ſuch learned pains to find out curves 
altogether imaginary, and frequently uſeleſs ; and 
that they ſhould have neglected to ſtudy thoſe which 
Nature employs ſo regularly, and in ſuch variety, in 
an infinite number of objects ? Be this as it may, Bo- 
taniſts have given themſelves ſtill leſs trouble about 
the matter. They comprehend thoſe of flowers un- 
der a ſmall number of claſſes, without paying the 
ſlighteſt attention to their uſe, nay, without fo much 


as 
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as apprehending that they could have any. They 
confine themſelves entirely to the diviſion of their 
petals, which frequently change nothing of the con- 
ſiguration of their curves; and they frequently claſs 
under the ſame name thoſe which are the moſt op- 
poſite. Thus, under the general deſignation of the 
mmopetalous (thoſe that have a ſingle petal), they in- 


- clude the ſpheroid of the lily of the valley, and the 


trumpet of the convolyulus. 


On this ſubject, a very remarkable circumftance 
claims our notice; namely, that frequently ſuch as is 
the curve formed by the border, or upper extremity 
of the petal, ſuch too 1s the plan of the whole petal 
itſelf; ſo that Nature preſents to us the cut or ſhape 
of cach flower in the contour of it's petals, and gives 
us, at once, it's plan and it's elevation. Thus roſes, 
and the whole tribe bearing this denomination, have 
the border of their petals in ſections of a circle, like 
the curve of the flowers themſelves; the pink and 
bluc- bottle, which have their ſelvage notched, preſent 
the plans of their flowers plaited up like fans, and 
form a multitude of focuſes. | 

For want of the real flower, theſe curious remarks 
may be verified from the drawings of Painters who 
have been the moſt exact in copying plants, but who 
are indeed very few in number. Such is, among 
thoſe few, Aubriet, who has drawn the plants of 7 bur- 
nefort's Voyage to the Levant,* with the taſte of a 
Painter, and the preciſion of a Botaniſt. You may 
there ſee the confirmation of what I have juſt been 
adyancing. For example, the /eorzonera Graca ſuxa- 


L Tuurnefort's Voyage to the Levant, vol. i. 


tils 
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tilis & maritima fouls varie laciniatis, (the Greek ſaxa- 
tile and marine 1corzonera, with leaves variouſly ſcol- 
loped) which is there repreſented, has it's petals, or 
half-flowers, ſquared at the extremity, and plane in 
their ſurface. The flower of the fachis Cretica lati— 
#5la, (the brozd-lcaved fiachis of Crete) which is a 
monopetaious tubular plant, has the upper part of it's 
corolla undulated, as well as it's tube. The campa- 
mula Gree faxatils jacobee folits, (the Greek bell- 
flower of the rocks, with ragwort leaves) preſents 
theſe conſonances in a manner ſtill more ſtriking. 
This campanula, which 7urnefort confiders as the 
moſt heautitul he had ever ſeen, and which h& ſowed 
in the Royal Garden at Paris, where it ſugceeded 
very well, is of the anus form. Each} of it's 
faces is formed of two portions of a circle, the focuſes 
of which, undoubtedly, meet on the ſame anthera ; 
and the border of this campanula is notched into five 
parts, each of which is hkewiſe cut into the form of 
a Gothic arch, as each ſubdiviſion of the flower is. 
'Thus, in order to know at once the curve of a flower, 
it is ſufficient to examine the brim of it's petal. 

It is of much utility to attend to this obſervation, 
for otherwiſe it would be extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the focuſes of the petals. Beſides, flowers loſe 
their internal curves in herbaries. I believe theſe con- 
ſonancies to be genera! ; J preſume not however to 
aflert that they admit of no exceptions. Nature may 


deviate from this order, in ſome ſpecies, for reaſons 


which I know not. It cannot be too frequently re- 
peated ; She has no general and unvarying Law, ex- 
cept the accommodation of beings endowed with ſen- 


Vol. II. II Ability. 
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ſibility. The relations juſt now ſuggeſted, between 
the curve of the brim and that of the petal, ſeem be- 
fide to be founded on this univerſal Law, as they pre- 
ſent conformities of ſuch agreeable approximation. 

The petals appcar to ſuch a degree deſtined to warm 
the parts of fecundation, that Nature has placed a 
cirele of them around moſt compound flowers, which 
are themſelves aggregations of ſmall tubes, infinite 
in number, that torm io many particular flowers, or, 
if you will, flowrets. This 1s obviouſly remarkable 
in the petals winch ſurround the diſks of daiſies and 
ſun flowers. They are uxewile to be met with around 
moſt of the umbelliferous plants: though each flowret 
which compoſes them, has it's particular petals, there 
is a circle of others ſtill greater, which encompatles 
their aſſemblage, as you may ſce in the flowers of 
the daucus. 

Nature has full other means of multiplying the re- 
flexes of heat in flowers. Sometimes ſhe places them 
on {tems of no great elevation, in order to collect 
warmth irom the reflections of the Earth; ſometimes 
ſhe glares over their corollæ with a ſhining varnith, 
as the yellow meadow-ranunculus, known by the tri- 
vial name of butter-flower. Sometimes the with- 
draws the corolla, and makes the parts of fecundation 
to ſhoot from the partition of an ear, of a cone, or 
of the branch of a tree. The forms of the ſpike, and 
of the cone, appear to be the beſt adapted for rever- 
berating on them the action of the Sun, and to enſure 
their fructification ; for they always preſent ſome one 
ſide or another ſheltered from the cold. Nay, it is 
very remarkable that the eggregation of flowers, in a 

| conical 
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conical and ſpike form, is very common to herbs and 
to trees of the North, and rarely to be found in thoſe 
of the South. Moſt of the gramineous plants which 
I have ſeen in ſouthern Countries, do not carry their 
grains in a ſpike, or cloſely compacted ear, but in 
flowing tufts, and divided into a multitude of parti- 
cular ſtems, as the millet and rice. 'The maize, or 
Turkey-corn, I admit, bears it's grains in a large ear; 
but that ear is for a conſiderable time ſhut up in a 
bag; and on burſting from it, puſhes away over it's 
head a long covering of hair, which ſeems entirely 
deſtined to the purpoſe of ſheltering it's flowers from 
the heat of the Sun. 

Finally, what confirms me in the belief that the 
flowers of plants arc adapted to the action of heat, 
conformably to the nature of every climate, is this, 
that many of our European plants vegetate extremely 
well in the Antilles Iſlands, but never come to ſeed 
there. Father du Tertre obſerved, that in thoſe 
iſlands,* the cabbage, the ſainfoin, the lucern, the ſa- 
vory, the ſweet baſil, the nettle, the plaintain, the 
wormwood, the ſage, the liver-wort, the amaranth, 
and all our ſpecies of gramineous plants, throve there 
wonderfully well, but never produced grains. Theſe 
obſervations demonſtrate, that it is neither the air, nor 
the ſoil, which is inimical to them; but the Sun, 
which acts with too much vivacity on their flowers, 
for moſt of theſe plants have theirs aggregated into 


an ear, which generally increaſes the repercuſſion of 
the ſolar rays. 


I believe, at the ſame time, that ſuch plants migh 7 


* Natural Hiſtory of the Antilles, by Father 4 Tertre 
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be naturalized in the Weſt-India Iflands, as well as 
many others of our temperate climates, by ſelecting 
from the varieties of their ſpecies, thoſe whoſe flowers 
have the ſmalleſt fields, and whoſe colours. are the 
deepeſt, or thoſe whote pannicles are divergent. 

Not that Nature has no other reſources except ſuch 
as theſe, to make plants of the faire genus attain per- 
ſection in different ſeaſons and climates. She can 
render their flowers capable of reflecting the heat, 
in different degrees of Latitude, without any very 
ſenſible alteration of the form. Sometimes ſhe mounts 
them on clevated ſteins, to remove them from the in- 
fluence of the reflection of the ground. It is thus 
the has placed, between the Tropies, moſt of the ap- 
parent flowers upon trees. I have ſeen very few there 
in the meadows, but a great many in the foreſts. In 
thoſe countries, you muſt look aloſt in order to have 
a fight of flowers; in our native elimes, we mult caſi 
our eyes on the ground tor this purpoſes ; for with us 
flowers grow on herbage and ſhrubberv. Sometimes 
ſhe expands them under the ſhade of leaves; ſuch 
are thoſe of the palm-trce, of the banana, and of the 
jacquier, which grow cloſe to the trunk of the tree. 
Such, likewiſe, are, in our temperate elimates, thoſe 
large white bell-formed flowers, known by the name 
of Lady's-ſinock, which delight in the ſhade of the 
willow. 

There are others, ſuch as molt part of the convol- 
voluſes, which expand only in the night ; others grow 
cloſe to the ground, and expoſed, as the panſy, but 
their drapery is duſky and velveted. There are ſome 


which receive the action of the Sun when at a con- 
| ſiderable 
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ſiderable height, as the tulip; but Nature has taken 
her precautions fo exactly, as to bring out this ſtately 
flower only in the Spring, to paint it's petals with 
ſtrong colours, and to daub the bottom of it's cup 
with black.“ Others are diſpoſed in girandoles, and 


* This flower, from it's colour, is, in Perija, the emblem of 
perfect lovers. Chardin tells us, that when a young Perſian pre- 
fents a tulip to his miltrets, it is his intention to convey to her this 
idea, that like this flower, he has a countenance all on fire, and a 
heart reduced to a coal. There is no one Work of Nature, but 
what awakens in man ſome moral aftection. Phe habits of ſo- 
ciety inſenſibly efface, at length, the ſentiment of it; but we al- 
ways find it in vigor among Nations who ſtill live near to Nature, 

Many: alphabets have been imagined in China, in the earlier 


ages, after the wings of birds, fiſhes, ſhells, and flowers: of theſe, 


very curious characters may be ſeen in the China Illuſtrated of 
Father Kercher. It is from the influence of thoſe natural man- 
ners, that the Orientals employ ſo many fimilitudes and compa— 
riſons in their Janguages. '{hough cur metaphytical eloquence 
makes no great ule of them, they frequently produce nevertheleſs 
a very ſtriking effect. . J. Rou//cau has taken notice of that 
which the Ambatlador of the Scythians addreſſed to Darius. 
Without ſpeaking a word, he preiented him with a bird, a frog, 
a mouſe, and five arrows T. Herodotus relates, that the ſame Da- 
ius ſent word to the Greeks of Ionia, who were laying waſte the 
country, that if they did not give over their depredations, he 
would treat them like pines. The Grecks, who by this time had 
become infected with wit, and had proportionally begun to loſe 
ſight of Nature, did not comprehend the meaning of this. Upon 
enquiry, they at length diſcovered that Darius meant they ſhould 
underſtand it to be his reſolution utterly to exterminate them; for 


the pine-tree, once cut down, ſhoots out again no more, 


+ Darius, at firſt, underſtood this as a complete ſurrender of Scythian 
independance into his hands; but the event inſtructed him, that this high- 
ſpirited people intended to convey a bold defiance; * Unle!s you can fly 
&« as a bird, dig as a mouſe, ſwim as a frog, our arrows ſhall reach you.“ 

H. H. 
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receive the effect of the ſolar rays only under one 
point of the compaſs. Such is the girandole of the 
lilach, which, pointing with various aſpects, to the 
Eaſt, to the South, to the Weſt, and to the North, 


preſents on the ſame cluſter, flowers in bud, half 


open, fully blown, fading, and all 55 delightful ſhades 
of the florification. 

There are flowers, ſuch as the i which 
being in a horizontal poſition, and completely ex- 
poſed, behold the Sun, like the Horizon itſelf, from 
his riſing to his ſetting ; of this deſcription is the 
flower of the dandelion. But it poſſeſſes very pecu- 
liar means of ſheltering itſelf from the heat: it cloſes 
entirely whenever the heat becomes exceſſive. It has 
been obſerved to open, in Summer, at half an hour 
after five in the morning, and to collect it's petals 
toward the centre, about nine o'clock. The flower 
of the garden-lettuce, which is on the contrary in 
a vertical plane, opens at ſeven o'clock, and ſhuts at 
ten, 

From a ſeries of ſimilar obſervations it was, that 
the celebrated Linens formed a botanical time- piece; 
for he had found plants which opened their flowers 
at every hour of the day, and of the night. There 
is cultivated in the King's Garden, at Paris, a ſpecies 
of ſerpentine aloes, without prickles, whoſe large and 
beautiful flower exhales a ſtrong odour of the vanilla, 
during the time of it's expanſion, which is very thort. 
It does not blow till toward the month of July, and 
about five o'clock in the evening: You then per- 
ceive it gradually open it's petals, expand them, fade, 
and die. By ten o'clock of the ſame night, it is to- 
tally 
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tally withered, to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſpec- 
tators, who flock in crowds to the fight ; for what 1s 
uncommon is alone admired. The flower of our 
common thorn, I do not mean that of the white- 
thorn, is ſtill more extraordinary; for it flowers ſo 
rapidly that there is ſcarce time to obſerve it's ex- 
panſion. 

Theſe obſcryations, taken in their connection, clear- 
ly demonſtrate the relations of the corollœ to the heat 
of the Sun. To thoſe which have been already pro- 
duced, I ſhall ſubjoin one more by way of concluſion, 
which evidently proves the ute for which they are in- 
tended ; it is this, The duration of their exiſtence is 
regulated by the quantity of heat which it is their 
deſtination to collect. The hotter it is, the ſhorter 
is their duration. They almoſt ail drop off as ſoon 
as the plant is fecundated. 

But it Nature withdraws the greateſt number of 
flowers from the too violent action of the Sun, ſhe 
deſtines others to appear in all the luſtre of his rays, 
without ſuſtaining the leaſt injury from them. On the 
firſt ſhe beſtows duſky reflectors, or ſuch as can cloſe 
themſelves as occaſion requires; ſhe provides others 
with paraſols. Such is the crown-imperial, whoſe 


{lowers, like a bell inverted, grow under the ſhade of 


a tuft of leaves. The chryſanthemum-peruvianum, 
or to employ a better-known term, the turnſol, which 


turns continually toward the Sun, covers itſelf, like 


Peru, the country from which it comes, with dewy 
clouds, which cool and refreſh it's flowers, during the 
moſt violent heat of the day, The white flower of 
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the lychnis, which blows in our fields in Summer, 
and preſents, at a, diſtance, the reſemblance of a Mal- 
teſe- croſs, has a ſpecies of contraction, or narrow col- 
lar, placed at it's centre, ſo that it's large ſhining 
petals turned back outwardly, do not act upon it's 
ſtamina. The white narciilus has, in like manner, a 
{mall tunnel. But Nature ſtands in no need to create 
new parts, in order to communicate new characters 


to her Works. She deduces them at once from cxiſt= 


ence and from non-exiſtence; and renders them po- 
ſitive or negative, at her pleaſure. She has given 
curves to moſt flowers, for the purpoſe of collecting 
the heat at their centre: ſhe emplsys the ſame curves, 
when ſhe thinks proper, in order to diſſipate the heat: 
ſhe places the focuſes of them to as to act outwardly. 
It is thus that the petals of the lily are diſpoſed, which 
are ſo many ſections of the parabola. Notwithſtand- 
ing the large ſize and the whiteneſs of it's cup, the 
more it expands, the more it diſperſes the fervent 
heat of the Sun ; and while in the middle of Sum- 


mer, at noon-day, all other flowers, parched by his 


burning rays, droop and bend their hcads to the 
ground, the lily rears his head like a king, and con- 
templates face to face the dazzling orb, which 1s tra- 


yelling majeſtically through the Heavens. 


I proceed to difplay in a few words, the poſitive or 


negative relations of flowers, with reipect to the Sun, 
to the ſive elementary forms which I have laid down 


in-the preceding Study as the principles of the har- 
mony of bodies. This is not ſo much a plan which 
I take upon me to preſcribe to Botaniſts, as an invi- 

tation 
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tation to engage in a career ſo rich in obſervations, 
and to correct my errors by communicating ſome por- 
tion of their knowledge. 

There are, therefore, reverberating flowers perper- 
dicular, conical, ſpherical, ellipticul, parabolic, or Plume. 
To theſe may be referred moſt of the curves of flowers. 
There are, likewiſe, ſome flowers in form of a para- 


ſol, but the others arc much more numerous; for the. 


negative effects in every harmony are in much greater 
number than the poſitive. For example, there 1s but 
one ſingle way of coming into life, and there are 
thouſands of going out of it. We thall oppoſe, how- 
ever, to cvery poſitive relation of flowers to the Sun, 
a principal negative relation, that we may be cnabled 
to compare their cttects in every Latitude. 

PereENDICULAR reverberating flowers are thoſe 
which grow adhering by the back to a cone, to long 
catkins, or to an car : ſuch are thoſe of the cedar, of 
the larch, of the fir, of the birch, of the juniper ; of 
moſt of the northern gramineous plants, of the vege- 
tables of cold and lofty mountains, as the cypreſs and 
the pine; or of thoſe which flower in our climates 
about the end of Winter, as the hazel and the wil- 
low. A part of the flowers in this poſition is ſhel- 
tered from the North wind, and receives the reflec- 
tion of the Sun from the South lide. 

It is remarkable that all vegetables which bear 
cones, catkins, or ſpikes, pretent them at the extre- 
mity of their ſtems, expoſed to all the action of the 
Sun. It is not ſo with thoſe which grow within the 
Fropics ; moſt of which, ſuch as the palm-tree, bear 


divergent flowers, attached to pendent cluſters, and 
ſhaded 
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ſhaded by their branches. The greateſt part of the 


gramincous plants of warm countries have likewiſe 
divergent ears; ſuch are the millets of Africa. The. 
ſolid car of the American maize is crowned with a 
hairy tuft which ſhelters it's flowers from the Sun. 
On the annexed plate are repreſented an ear of 
European corn, and an ear of the rice of ſouthern 
Afia, to furniſh the means of compariſon, 

Cox tex reverberating flowers reflect on the parts 
of florification a complete cone of light. It's action 
is very powerful; and it is accordingly very remarka- 
ble, that Nature has given this configuration of petal 
only to flowers which grow under the ſhade of trecs, 
as to the convolvulus, which ſerambles up around 
their trunk; and that ſhe has affigned to this flower 
a very tranſient duration, for it fearcely laſts half a 
day; and when it's fecundation is completed, the 
border contracts inwardly, and gathers together like 


a purſe. Nature has however given it a place in 


ſouthern latitudes, but ſhe has there tinged it with 
violet and blue, in order to weaken the effect. Be- 
ſides, this flower ſcarcely ever opens in hot countries 
except in the night. From this nocturnal character 
I preſume it is, that we are chieſly enabled to diſ- 
tinguiſh the convolvulus of the South, from that of 
our own climates, which blows in the day-time. In 


the plate we have repreſented the day-convolvulus, or 
that which 1s native with us, expanded ; and that of 


the night, or of hot countries, cloſed; the one having 
a poſitive character with the light, and the other a 

negative. 
The flowers which partake the moſt of this conical 
form 
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ſhaded by their branches. The greateſt part of the 
gramincous plants of warm countries have likewiſe 
divergent ears; ſuch are the millets of Africa. The. 
ſolid car of the American maize is crowned with a 
hairy tuft which ſhelters it's ftowers from the Sun, 
On the annexed plate are repreſented an ear of 
Fuopeun corn, and an eur of the rice of ſouthern 
Aſia, to furnith the means of compariſon, 

Cox tex reverbcrating flowers reflect on the parts 
of florification 2 complete cone of light. It's action 
is very powerful; and it is accordingly verw remarka- 
ble, that Nature has given this configuration of petal 
only to flowers which grow under the ſhade of trees, 
as to the convolvulus, which ferambles up around 
their trunk; and that ſhe has aftigned to this flower 
a very tranſient duration, for it tearcely laſts half a 
day; and when it's fecundation is completed, the 
border contracts inwardly, and gathers together like 
a. purſe. Nature has however given it a place in 
ſouthern latitudes, but ſhe has there tinged it with 
violet and blue, in order to weaken the effect. Be- 
ſides, this flower ſcarcely ever opens in hot countrics 
except in the night. From this nocturnal character 
I preſume it is, that we are chicity enabled to diſ— 
tinguiſh the convolvulus of the South, from that of 
our own climates, which blows in the day-time. In 
the plate we have repreſented the day-convolvulus, or 
that which is native with us, expanded; and that of 
thc night, or of hot countrics, cloſed; the one having 
a poſitive character with the light, and the other a 
negative. 

The flowers which partake the moſt of this canical 

form 
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ſorm are thoſe which grow early in the Spring, as the 
flower of the arum, which is formed like a cornet; or 
thoſe which thrive on lofty mountains, as the bears- 
ear of the Alps. When Nature employs it in Sum- 
mer, it is almoſt always with negative characters, as 
in the flowers of the fox-glove, which are inclined, 
and dyed a deep red or blue colour. 

SPHERICAL reverberating flowers are thoſe whoſe 
petals are formed into ſegments of a circle. One 
might amuſe himſelf very agreeably, in obſerving that 
theſe ſpherically tormed petals have, at their focuſes, 
the antheræ of the flower ſupported on fibrets, longer 
or ſhorter as the effect intended may require. It de- 
ſerves farther to be remarked, that each petal is adapt- 
ed to it's particular anthera, ſometimes to two, or 
even to three: ſo that the number of petals in a 
flower divides almoſt always exactly that of the an- 
there. As to the petals, they ſcarcely ever exceed 
the number of five in roſe-formed flowers, as if Na- 
ture had deſigned to expreſs in that the number of 
the five terms of elementary progreſſion, of which 
this beautiful form is the harmonic expreſſion. 

Spherical reverberating flowers arc very common in 
our tempcrate climates. They do not throw back 
the whole reflection of their diſks on the anthere, 
like the convolvulus, but only the fifth part, becauſe 
each of their petals has it's particular focus. The 
roſe-formed flower 1s ſpread over moſt fruit-trees, as 
the apple, the pear, the peach, the plumb, the apricot, 
and the like; and over a great part of our ſhrubbery 
andherbage, ſuch as the black and white-thorn, the 
bramble, the anemone, and many others, moſt of 

which 
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which produce for Man a nutritious fruit, and which 
flower in the month of May. To this form may be 
likewiſe referred ſuch as are ſpheroidal ; the lily of 


the valley for example. 


This form, which is the harmonic expreſſion of the 
five elementary forms, was admirably adapted to a 
temperature like ours, which is 1ttelt the proportional 
medium between that of the Icy and of the Torrid 
Zone. As ſpherical reflectors collect a great quan- 
tity of rays at their focuſes, their action is very power- 
ful, but at the ſame time of very tranſient duration. 
It is well known that nothing fades more quickly 
than a roſe. 

Roſe-formed flowers are very rare between the 
Tropics, eſpecially thoſe whoſe petals are white. 


They thrive only under the ſhade of trees. I have 


known many of the inhabitants of the Ifle of France 


make fruitleſs efforts to raiſe ſtrawberries there; but 


one of them, who lived indeed in an elevated part of 
the Iſland, found means of procuring them in great 
plenty, by planting his beds under trees, and in 
ground but halt-cleared. 

As a compenſation for this, Nature has multiplied 
in warm countries papilionaceous, or leguminous 
flowers. The legtuninous flower is entirely oppoſite 


to the.roſe-formed. It uſually has five rounded petals 


like the other: but inſtead of being diſpoſed round 


the centre of the flower, in order to reverberate 


thither the rays of the Sun, they are on the contrary 
folded inward around the anther, for the purpoſe of 
ſhelicring them. You diſtinguiſh in them a pavilion, 
two wings, and a ridge, uſually divided into two, by 

which 
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which the anther and the embryon of the fruit are 
cloſely covered over. Between the Tropics, accord- 
ingly, a great number of trees, ſhrubs, creepers, and 
graſſes, have papilionaceous flowers. Every ſpecies 
of our peaſe and french- beans ſuccced there wonder 
fully well, and thoſe countries produce infinite va— 
rieties of them. Nay it is remarkable that even at 
home, thoſe plants delight in a ſandy and warm ſoil, 
and exhibit their flowers in the middle of Summer. I 
conſider leguminous flowers thereſore as of the paraſol 
kind. To thoſe ſame negative effects of the Sun may 
likewiſe be referred the form of flowers with gullets, 
which conceal their antherw, ſuch as the calfs- 
ſnout, which takes picafure in blowing on the ſides 
of walls. 

ELLIpTIcAL reverberating flowers are thoſe which 
preſent ovai-formed cups, narrower a-top than in the 
middle. It is very perceptible that this form of eup, 
the perpendicular petals of which approach toward 
each other at the ſummit, ſhelters in part the bottom 
of the flower: and that the curves of theſe ſame petals, 
which have ſeveral focuſes, do not collect the rays of 
the Sun toward one fingie centre: ſuch is the tulip. 
It is remarkable that this oblong-formed flower is 
more common in warm countries than the roſe- 
formed. The tulip grows ſpontaneouſly in the vici- 
nity of Conftantinople. Jo this form may likewiſe 
be referred that of the liliaceous, which are more 
common there than elſewhere. However, when Na- 
ture employs them in countries ſtill farther to the 
South, or in the middle of Summer, it is almoſt 


always with negative characters; thus ſhe has invert- 
ed 


——— 
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ed the tulip-form flowers of the imperial, which is 
originally from Perſia, and has ſhaded them with a 
tuft of foliage. Thus ſhe bends back outwardly, in 
our climates, the petals of the lily; but the ſpecies 
of white lilies which grow between the "Tropics, have 
beſides their petals cut out into thongs. 

Flowers with PARABOLIC, or PLANE, mirrors, are 
thoſe which reflect the rays of the Sun in parallel 
directions. The configuration of the firſt gives much 
luſtre to the corolla of theſe flowers, which emit from 
their boſom, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a 
bundle of light, for they collect it toward the bottom 
of their corolla, and not on the antheræ. It is per- 
haps in order to weaken the action of it, that Nature 
has terminated flowers of this form in a ſpecies of 
cowl, which Botaniſts call ſpur. It is probably in 


this tube that the focus of their parabola terminates, 


which 1s perhaps ſituated there, as in many curves of 
this kind, beyond it's ſummit. Flowers of this ſort 
are frequent between the "Tropics ; ſuch is the flower 
of the poincillude of the Antilles, otherwiſe called the 


peacock- flower, on account of it's beauty; ſuch is 
alſo the naſturbium, or nun of Peru. It is even pre- 


tended that the perennial ſpecies is phoſphoric in the 
night-time. 


Flowers with plane mirrors produce the ſame 


effects; and Nature has multiplied the models of 


them in our Summer flowers, and in thoſe which 
thrive in warm and ſandy ſoils, as the radiated; ſuch 


are the flowers of the dandelion. We likewiſe mect 


with them in the flowers of the doronicum, of the let- 
tuce, of the ſuccory ; in the aſters, in the meadow 


daiſy, 
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daiſy, and others. But ſhe has placed the original 
model of them under the Line, in America, in the 
broad ſun- flower, which we have borrowed from 
Braſil. | 

Theſe being flowers whoſe petals have the leaſt 
activity, are likewiſe thoſe which are of the longeſt 
duration. Their attitudes are varied without end. 
Such as are horizontal, like thoſe of the dandelion, 
cloſe, it is ſaid, toward the middle of the day; they 
are, likewiſe, ſuch as are the moſt expoſed to the 
action of the Sun, for they receive his rays from his 
riſing to his ſetting. 

There are others which inſtead of clofing their 
petals invert them, and this produces nearly the ſame 
effect; ſuch is the flower of the camomile. Others 
are perpendicular to the Horizon, as the flower of 
lettuce. The blue colour with which it is tinged, 
contributes farther towards weakening the rays of 
the Sun, which in this reſpect would act too vehe- 
mently upon it. Others have only four horizontal 
petals; ſuch as the cruci-form ; the ſpecies of which 
are very common in hot countries. Others bear 
around their diſk flowrets which overſhadow it; 
ſuch is the blue-bottle of the corn- field, which is re- 
preſented on the plate in oppoſition to the daiſy. This 
laſt flowers early in the Spring, and the. other in the 
middle of Summer. 

We have ſaid ſomewhat of the general forms of 


flowers, but we ſhould never come to a concluſion 


were we to enter into a diſcuſſion of their various 
aggregations. I believe however that they may be 
referred to the plan itſelf of the flowers. 'Thus the 

umbelliterous 
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umbelliferons flowers preſent themſelves to the Sun 
under the fame aſpects 2s the radiated. 

I muit heg leave to recapitulate only what has been 
ſaid reſpecting their reflecting mirrors. The rever- 
berated perpendicular, of a cone or car form, collects 


on the antherœ of the flowers an arch of light of 


ninety degrees, from the Zenith to the Horizon. It 
farther preſents, in the inequality of it's panels, re- 


flecting ſurfaces. 


* TG. ; . 
The conical reflector collects a cone of light of 


ſixty degrees. The ſpherical reflector unites in each 
of it's five petals, an arch of light of thirty-ſix de- 
grees of the Sun's courſe, ſuppoſing that luminary 
to be in the Equator. | 

The elliptical reflector collects a ſmaller quantity, 
from the perpendicular poſition of it's petals; and 
the parabolic reflector, as well as that with plane 
mirrors, ſends back the rays of the Sun divergently, 
or in parallels. 

The firſt form appears to be very common in the 
flowers of the Icy Zones; the ſecond in thoſe which 
thrive under the ſhade ; the third in temperate lati— 
tudes; the fourth in warm countries; and the fifth in 
the Torrid Zone. It would likewiſe appear that Na- 
ture multiplies the diviſions of their petals, in order 
to diminiſh their action. Cones and ears have no 
petals. The convolvulus has but one; roſe-formed 


flowers have five; elliptical flowers, as the tulip and 


the liliaceous, have ſix; flowers with plane reflectors, 
as the radiated, have a great number. 

Farther, flowers have parts adapted to the other 
elements. Some are clothed externally with a hairy 
1 garment 
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garment to ſhelter them from the cold. Others are 
formed to blow on the ſurface of the water ; ſuch 
are the yellow roſes of the nymphza, which float on 
lakes, and accommodate themſelves to the various 
movements of the waves without being wet by them, 
by means of the long and pliant ftems to which they 
are attached. Thoſe of the valiſneria are ſtill more 
artfully diſpoſed. They grow in the Rhone, and 
would be there expoſed to frequent inundation by 
the ſudden ſwellings of that river, had not Nature 
given them ſtems formed like a cork-ſcrew, which 
draw out at once to the length of three or four feet. 
There are other flowers adapted to the winds and 
to the rains, as thoſe of peaſe, which, are furniſhed 
with little boats to cover and ſhelter the ſtamina, and 
the embryons of their fruits.* Beſides, they have 
large pavilions, and reſt on tails bent and claſtic as 2 
nerve; ſo that when the wind blows over a field of 
peaſe, you may ſee all the flowers turn their back to 
the wind like ſo many weather-cocks. 
This claſs appears to be very generally diffuſed 


* I am perſuaded that the bearing of moſt flowers is adapted to 
the rains, and for this rea ſon it is that many of them have the form 
of mufflers, or ridges, like little boats inverted, which ſhelter the 
parts of fecundation. I have remarked that many ſpecies of 
flowers poſſeſs the inſtinct, ſhall J venture to call it? of cloſing 
themſelves when the air is humid, and that the impregnation of 
ſruit-tree bloſſoms is injured much more by the rain than by the 
froſt. This obſervation is of eſſential importance to gardeners, 
who frequently cauſe the flowers of their ſtrawberry plants to 
miſcarry by watering them. As far as I can judge, it would be 
better to water plants, in bloſſom, by little trenches, according to 
the Indian method, rather than by aiperſion. 


Vol. II. 1 over 
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over places much expoſed to the winds. Dampier re- 
lates that he found the deſert ſhores of New-Guinea 
covered with peaſe, whoſe bloſſoms were red and 
blue. In our climates the fern. which crowns the 
ſummits of hills always Vattered with the wind and 
the rain, bears it's flower turned toward the Earth, on 
the back of it's leayes. There are even certain ſpe- 
cies of plants the flowering of which 1s regulated by 
the irregularity of the winds. Such are thote the 
male and female individuals of which grow on ſcpa- 
rate ſtems. Tofled hither and thither over the carth, 
frequently at great diſtances from each other, the 
powder of the male could fecundate but a -very few 
female flowers, unleſs at the ſeaſon of their floriſica- 
tion the wind blew from various quarters. Wonder— 
ful to be told ! There are invariable generations de- 
pending on the variableneſs of the wind. Hence I 
preſume that in countries where the winds always 
blow from the ſame quarter, as between the Tropics, 
this ſpecics of florification muſt be uncommon ; and 
if it be found there at all, it muſt be regulated pre- 
ciſely according to the ſeaſon when thoſe regular 
winds vary. 

It is impoſſible to entertain a doubt reſpecting 
thoſe admirable relations, however remote they may 
appear, when we obſerve the attention with which 
Nature has preſerved flowers from the ſhocks to 
which they might be expoſed, from the winds them- 
ſelves, upon their ſtems. She inwraps them for the 
moſt part in an integument, which Botaniſts call the 
calix, The more ramous the plant is the thicker is 
the calix of it's flower, She ſometimes fringes it 

with 
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with little cuſhions and beards, as may be ſ-en in the 
roſe-bud. Thus the mother puts a pad round the 
head of her little child, to ſecure it aguinſt accidents 


from falling. Nature has ſo clearly marked her in- 


tention as to this, in the caſe of the flowers of ramous 
plants, that ſhe has deprived of this clothing ſuch as 
grow on ſtems that are not branchy, and where they 
are in no danger from the agitation of the winds, 
This may be remarked with regard to the flowers of 
Solomon's ſeal, of the lily of the valley, of the hya- 
cinth, of the nareiſſus, of moſt of the liliaceous, and 
of plants which bear their flowers iſolated, on perpen- 
dicular ſtems. 

Flowers have, farther, very curious xclations. with 
animals and with Man, from the diverſity of their 
configurations, and from their ſmells. Thoſe of one 
ſpecies of the orchis repreſent bugs, and cxhale the 
ſame unpleaſant odour. Thoſe of a ſpecies of the 
arum reſemble putrid ſleſn, and have the infection 
of it to ſuch n degree, that the fleſh-fly reforts thi- 
ther to depoſit her eggs. But thoſe relations, hitherto 
very ſuperticially inveſtigated, do not come in ſo pro- 
perly under this article; it is ſufficient ſor me to have 
here demonſtrated, that they actually have very clear- 
ly marked relations with the elements, and eſpecially 
with the Sun. 

When Botaniſts (ſhall have diffuſed over this branch 
of the ſubject all the light of which it is ſuſceptible, 
by examining their focuſes, the elevation to which 
they riſe above the ground, the ſhelter, or the reflec- 
tion of the bodies which are in their vicinity, che va- 
riety of their colours, in a word, all che means by 

12 Which 
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which Nature compenſates the differences of their 
ſeveral expoſures, and they will no longer doubt 
about thoſe elementary harmonies ; they will acknow- 
ledge that the flower, far from preſenting an unvary- 
ing character in plants, exhibits on the contrary a 
perpetual character of diverfity. It is by this princi- 
pally that Nature varies the ſpecies in the ſame genus 
of plant, in order to render it ſuſceptible of fecunda- 
tion on different ſites. This explains the reaſon why 
the flowers of the great cheſtnut of India, but ori- 
ginally from America, are not the ſame with thoſe of 
the European cheſtnut ; and that thoſe of the fullers- 
thiſtle, which thrives on the brink of rivers, are dit- 
ferent from thoſe of thiſtles which grow in lofty and 
dry places. 
A very extraordinary obſervation ſhall ſerve irre- 
ſragably to confirm all that we have juſt now ad- 
vanced : it 1s this, That a plant ſometimes totally 
changes the form of it's flowers in the generation 
which reproduces it. This phenomenon greatly aſto- 
niſhed the celebrated Limyers, the firſt time that it 
was ſubmitted to his confideration. One of his pu- 
pils brought him, one day, a plant perfectly ſimilar 
to the linarium, the flower excepted ; the colour, the 
favour, the leaves; the ſtem, the root, the calix, the 
pericarpium, the ſeed, in a word, the ſmell, which is 
a remarkable circumſtance, were exactly the ſame, 
only it's flowers were in form of a tunnel, whereas 
thoſe of the linarium are gullet-formed. Linnæuss 
imagined at firſt that his pupil intended to put his 
knowledge to the teſt, by adapting a ſtrange flower 
to the ſtem of that plant ; but he ſatisfied himſelf that 
it 
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it was a real linarium, the flower of which Nature 
had totally changed. It had been found among other 
linaria, in an land ſeven miles diſtant from Upſal, 
near the ſhore of the fea on a ſandy and gravelly 


bottom. He himſelf put it to the proof, that it re- 


perpetuated itfelf in this new ſtate by it's feeds. He 
afterwards found ſome of it in other places: and, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, there were among 
theſe laſt tome which carried on the ſame ſtalk lowers 
tunnel-formed, and flowers gullet-formed. 

He gave to this new vegetable the name of pelo- 
rum from the Greek word 72, which ſignifies prodigy. 
He afterwards obſerved the ſame variations in other 
ſpecies of plants, and among the ref in the erioce- 
phalous thiſtle, the ſecds of which produce every year 
in the garden of Upſal, the fantaſtic thiſtle of the 
Pyrennees.* This illuſtrious Botaniſt accounts for 
theſe transformations, as being the effect of a mon- 
grel generation, diſturbed by the fecundating farina 
ot ſome other flower in the vicinity. It may be 10; 
to his opinion however may be oppoſed the flowers 
of the pelorum, and of the linarium, which he found 
united on the ſame individual. Had it been the fe- 
cundation which transformed this plant, it ought to 
have given ſimilar flowers in the whole individual. 
Beſides, he himſelf has obſerved that there was not 
the ſlighteſt confuſion in the other parts of the pelo- 
rum, any more than in it's virtues ; but this muſt 
have been the caſe, as well as in the flower, had it 
been produced by a mixture of ſome firange breed. 
Finally, the pelorum re-produced itſelf by ſeed, 


* Opſalian Diſſertation, for December 1744 ; page 59, note 6. 
18 which 
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which does not take place in any one mongrel ſpe- 
cies of animals. 
This ſterility, in mongrel branches, is an effect of 
the ſage confiſtency of Nature, who cuts off diverg- 
ent generations, in order to prevent the primordial 
ſpecies from being confounded, and from at length 
diſappearing altogether. As to the reſt, I pry neither 


into the cauſes, nor the means, which the is pleaſed 


to conceal from me, becauſe they far tranſeend my 
comprehenſion. I confine my enquiries to the ends 
which the kindly unfolds; I confirm myſelf in the 
belief, from the variety of flowers in the ſame ſpe- 
cies, and ſometimes in the ſame individual, that they 
ſerve in certain caſcs as reflectors to vegetables, for 


ihe purpoſe of collecting, conformably to their po- 


ſition, the rays of the Sun on the parts of fecunda— 
tion; and in other caſes as paraſols, to put them un- 
der covert from exceſhve heat. 

Nature deals by them, nearly, as ſhe does by ani- 
mals which are expoſed to the fame variations of La- 
titude. In Africa the {trips the ſheep of the woolly 
fleece, and gives her fleck ſtnooth hair, like that of 
the horſc : and to the North on the contrary ſhe 
clothes the horſe with the ſhaggy fur of the ſheep. 
J have been an eye-witneſs of this double metamor- 
phoſis, at the Cape of Good-Hope and in Ruſſia. I 
have feen at Peterſburg Norman and Neapolitan - 
horſes, whoſe hair natural] y ſhort, was ſo long and ſo 
frizzled in the middle of Winter, that you would 
have believed them covered with wool like ſheep. It 
is not without reaſon, therefore, that the ancient pro- 
verb ſays: GOD tempers the wind to the fhorn lamb : 

and 
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and when I behold his paternal hand varying the fur 
of animals conformably to the degree of heat and 
cold, I can caſily believe that it varies, in like man— 
ner, the mirrors of flowers conformably to the Sun. 
Flowers then may be divided, with relation to the 
Sun, into two claſſes; into reverberating flowers, and 
flowers in form of a paraſol. 

If there be any conſtant character in plants we 
muſt look for it in the fruit. It is thitherward that 
Nature has directed all the parts of vegetation, as to 
the principal object. That ſaying of Wisbom itſelf, 
by their friuits ye fhall know them, is at leaſt as appli- 
cable to plants as to the human ſpecies. 

We ſhall examine therefore the general characters 
of plants, with relation to the places where their 
ſceds are accuſtomed to grow. As the animal king- 
dom is divided into three great claties, quadrupeds, 
volatiles, and aquatics, relatively to the three ele- 
ments of the Globe ; we thall in like manner divide 
the vegetable kingdom into arina! or mountain-plants; 
into aquatics, or thoſe of the ſhores ; and into terreſ- 
trial, or thoſe of the plains. But as this laſt partici- 
pates of the two others, we ſhall not dwell upon it ; 
for though I am perſuaded that every ſpecies, nay that. 
every variety, may be referred to ſome particular fite 
of the earth, and may grow there in it's higheſt de- 
gree of beauty, it is ſufficient to ſay as much of it 

here as may be neceflary to the proſperity of a ſinall 
garden. When we ſhall have traced invariable cha- 
racers, in the two extremities of the vegetable king- 
dom, it will be eaſy to refer to the intermediate clatics 
I 4 thoſe 
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thoſe which are adaptcd to them. We begin with the, 
plants of the mountains. 


ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH THE 
WATER AND THE AIR, BY MEANS OF THEIR LEAVES 
AND FRUITS. 


When the Auxrnon of Nature deſigned to clothe 
with vegetables eyen the higheſt and ſteepeſt pin- 
nacles of the Earth, He firſt adapted the chains of 
mountains to the baſons of the ſeas which were to 
ſupply them with vapours ; to the courſe of tne winds 
which were to waft them thither, and to the different 
aſpects of the tun by which they were to be heated. 
As ſoon as thoſe harmonies were eſtabliſhed between 
the elements, the clouds aſcended out of the Ocean, 
and diſperſed themſelves over the moſt remote parts 
of the Continents. There they diſtilled under a 
thouſand different forms, in fogs, in miſts, in dews, 
in rains, in ſnows. They deſcended from the heights 
of the Atmoſphere in every poſſible variety of man- 
ner; ſome in a tranquil air, ſuch as our Spring 
ſhowers, came down in perpendicular drops, as if they 
had been ſtrained through a ſieve; others, driven by 
the furious winds, beat horizontally on the ſides of 
the mountains; others fell in torrents, like thoſe 
which for nine months of the year inundate the Ifland 
of Gorgona, placed in the heart of the Torrid Zone, 
in the burning Gulf of Panama. There were ſome 
which accumulated themſelves, in mountains of ſnow, 
on the inacceſſible ſummits of the Andes, to cool by 
their effuſions the Continent of South-America, and 
by their icy Atmoſphere, the vaſt expanſe of the Pa- 
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cific Ocean. In a word, mighty rivers flowed over 
regions where the rain never deſcends, and the Nile 
watered the plains of Egypt. 

Then GOD ſaid: * Let, the Earth bring forth 
« graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree 
« yielding fruit after his kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf 
upon the Earth.” At the voice of the All-Mighty, 
the vegetables appeared with organs perfectly fitted 
to collect the bleſſings of Heaven. The elm aroſe 
on the mountains which ſkirt the Tanis, clothed with 
leaves in form of a tongue; the infted box ſtarted 
from the brow of the Alps; and the prickly caper- 
tree from the rocks cf Africa, with leaves hollowed 
into ſpoons. The pines on the ſandy Norwegian 
hills attracted the vapours which were floating in the 
air, with their ſlim foliage difpoſed like a Painter's 
pencil; the verbaſcum diſplayed it's broad leaves on 
che parched ſand, and the fern preſented on the hill 
it's fan-like foliage to the rainy and horizontal winds. 
A multitude of other plants, from the boſom of the 
rocks, from ſtrata of flint, nay even from marble in- 
cruſtations, drunk in the waters of Heaven bv cor- 
nets, by ſandals, and by cruets. From the cedar of 
Lebanon down to the violet which perſumes the 
grove, there was not one but what preſented it's large 
goblet, or it's tiny cup, conformably to it's neceſſity, 
or it's ſtation. 

This adaptation of the leaves of plants in elevated 
ſituations, for receiving the defcending diſtillations of 
the rain, is varied without end; but the character of 


it is diſcernible in moſt, not only in their concave _ 


forms, but likewiſe in a little canal, ſcooped out on 
the 
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the pedicle by which they are attached to their 
branches. It has ſomething of a reſemblance to that 
which Nature has traced on the upper lip of Man, to 
receive the humours which defcend from the brain- 
It is particularly perceptible on the leaves of arti- 
chokes, which being of the nature of thiſtles, agree 
with dry and ſandy fituations. Theſe have beſides 
collateral awnings to prevent the loſs of any of the 
water that falls from Heaven, Plants which grow 


in places very hot, and very parched, ſometimes have 


their ſtems or their leaves transformed entirely into a 
canal. Such are the aloes of the iſland of Zocotara, 
in the mouth of the Red-Sca, or the prickly taper of 
the Torrid Zone. The aqueduct of the aloes is hori- 
zontal, and that of the taper perpendicular. 

What has prevented Botaniſts from remarking the 
relations which the leaves of plants have with the wa- 


ters that feed and refreſh them, is their ſceing thein 


every where nearly of the ſame form, in the valleys, 
as on the heights ; but though mountain-plants pre- 
ſent foliages of every kind of configuration, you may 
eaſily ditcern, from their aggregation in form of pen» 
Cils, or fans, from the gathering of the leaves, or from 
equivalent ſigns, that they are deſtined to receive the 
rain water, but chiefly from the aqueduct which I 
have juſt mentioned. This aqueduct is traced on the 
pedicle of the ſmalleſt leaves of mountain-plants ; by 
means of it Nature has rendered the forms them- 
ſelves of aquatic-plants ſuſceptible of vegetation 1 in 

the moſt parched ſituations. 
The bulruſh, for example, which is only a round 
and full ſtraw, that grows BY the water- ſide, did not 
appear 
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appear ſuſceptible of collecting any humidity in the 
air, though it is very well ſuited to lofty fituations, 
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from it's capillaceous form, which like that of grami- 
ncous plants preſents nothing to the wind to lay hold 
of. In fact, if you conſider the different ſpecies of 
ruſh which clothe the mountains in many parts of the 
world, ſuch as that called %, on the lofty moun- 
tains of Pern, the only vegetable almolt that grows 
there, nd thoſe which thrive with ourſelves in dry 
ſands, or on heights, you would at the firſt glance 
f believe them ſimilar to the ruſh of marſhy places; 
| but with a little attention, and not without aſtoniſh— 
ment; vou will obſerve that they are hollowed into a 
farrow the whole of their lengthwiſe direction. They 
are like other ruſhes convex on one ſide, but they dif- 
fer from them eflentially, in that they are all concave 
on the other; I was enabled to diſtinguiſh, by this 
ſame character, the ſpartha, which is a ruſh of the 
mountains ot Spain, and is now frequently manufac— 
tured at Paris into cordage tor their draw- wells. 

i Many leaves even of the plants of the plains aſſume, 
on their firit ſpringing up, this form of little ſurrow, 
or ſpoon, as thoie of the violet, and of moſt grami- 


neous plants. You may perceive in the Spring, the 
voung tufts of theſe raiting themſelves upright to- 
ward Heaven, like paws, to catch the falling drops, 
 <ceſpeciall when it begins to rain; but moſt plants of 
4 the plains loſe their gutter as they expand. It has 
3 been beſtowed on them only during the ſeaſon when 
4 it was neceflary to their growth. It is permanent 
5 only in the plants of the mountains. It is traced, as 


has been mentioned, on the peclicle of the leaves, and 


conducts 
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conducts the rain-water into the tree from the leaf to 
the branch : the branch, by the obliquity of it's po- 


fition, conveys it to the trunk, from whence it de- 


ſcends to the root, by a ſeries of ſucceſſive diſpoſi- 
tions. It you pour water gently over the leaves of a 
mountain- ſhrub which are the fartheſt from it's ſtem, 
you will perccive it puriue the progreſs which I have 
juſt indicated, and not a fingle drop will be loſt on 
the ground. | 

I have had the curioſity to mcaturec in tome moun- 
tain-plants, the inclination which their branches form 
with their {tem ; and I have found, in at leaſt a dozen 
of different ſpecies, as in the fern, the thuia, and the 
like, an angle of about thirty degrees. It is very 
remarkable, that this degree of incidence is the ſame 
with that which is formed, in a flat country, by the 
courſe of many rivulets and fſmalicr rivers, with the 
great rivers into which they diſcharge themſelves, as 
may be aſcertained by reference to maps. This de- 
gree of incidence appcars to be the molt favourable 
to the efflux of many tluids, which direct themſelves 
toward one ſingle line. The fame Wiſdom has re- 
gulated the level of the branches in trees, and the 
courſe of the ſtream through the plains. 

This inclination undergoes ſome varieties in Ccer- 
tain mountain-trees. The cedar of Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, ſends forth the lower part of it's branches in 
an upward direction toward Heaven, and lowers their 
extremities, by bending them downward to the Earth. 
They have the attitude of command which is ſuited 
to the king of vegetables, that of an arm raiſed up 
into the air, with the hand gently inclining. By 

means 
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means of the firſt qiſpoſition, the rain-water is con- 
veyed along the floping branch to the trunk; and 
by the ſecond, the ſnows, in the regions of which it 
takes delight to dwell, ſlide away from off it's foliage. 
It's cones have in like manner two different atti- 
tudes ; for it inclines them at firſt toward the Earth, 
to ſhelter them at the ſeaſon of their flowering ; but 
when they are fecundated, it erects them toward 
Heaven. The truth of theſe obſcrvations may be 
confirmed by referring to a young and beautiful cedar 


in the Royal Garden, which, though a ſtranger, has 


preſerved in the midſt of our climate the air of a King, 
and the majeſiic port of Lebanon, 

The bark of moſt mountain-trees is gaunliv adapted 
for conducting the rain-water {rom tae branches to 
the roots. That of the pine is in large perpendicular 
ribs; that of the elm is cleſt and chinked longitudi- 
nally ; that of the cypreſs is ſpongy, like the coat of 
flax. | | 

The plants of mountains, and of dry grounds, have 
a farther character, which is in general peculiar to 
them: it is that of attracting the water which floats 
in the air in imperceptible vapours. The parietaria 
(pellitory) which has derived it's name from the Latin 
word fariete (wall), becauſe it grows on the ſides of 
walls, has it's leaves almoſt always in a humid ſtate. 
This attraction is common to moſt trees of the moun- 
tains. "Travellers unanimouſly aſſure us that there 
is, in the mountains of the Iſland of Ferro, a tree 
which furniſhes every day, to that ifland, a prodigious 


quantity of water. The iſlanders call it gare“, and 


the Spaniards /anto, from it's ſingular utility, They 
tell 
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tell us it is always ſurrounded with a cloud which 
diſtils copiouſly along it's leaves, and fills with water 
the large reſcrvoirs which arc conſtructed at the root 
of this tree, affording an abundant ſupply for the 
land. | 

This effect is perhaps ſomewhat exaggeratcd, 
though related in nearly the ſame terms by perſons 
of difterent Nations : but I give full credit to the 
general fact. The real caſe I take to be this: it is the 
mountain which attracts from afar the vapours of the 
Atmoſphere, and that the tree, ſituated in the focus 
of attraction, collects them around it. 

Having frequently ſpoken in the courſe of this 
Work, of the attraction of the ſummits of many 
mountains, the Reader perhaps will not be difpleaſed 
if I preſent to him, in this place, an idea of that 
branch of the hydraulic architecture of Nature. 
Among a great number of curious examples which 1 
might produce to this purpoſe, and which I have col - 
lected, as an addition to my materials on the ſubject 
of Geography, I beg leave to preſent one, winch I 
have extracted not from a ſyſtematic Philoſopher, but 
from a ſimple and unaffectedly ſprightly traveller of 
the laſt age, who relates things as he ſaw them, and 
without pretending to deduce conſequences of any 
kind whatever. It is a deſcription of the ſummits of 
the Iſland of Bourbon, ſituated in the Indian Ocean, 
extending to the twenty-firſt degree of South Lati- 
inde. I copy it from the writings of M. de Hillers, 
who was then Governor of that iſland under the Eaſt- 
India Company. It was publiſhed in the journals of 
the firſt voyages made by our French Navigators into 
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Arabia- Felix, about the year 1709, and given to the 
World by M. de lu Rogue. See that Work, page 201. 


« Of thoſe plains,” favs M. de Fillers, which are 


upon the mountains (of Bourbon), “the moſt re- 
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markable, though no account has hitherto been 
given of it, is that to which they have given 
the name of the Plain of the Catres, from a tribe 
of that People, flaves to the inhabitants of the 
Iſland, who went thither to conceal themſelves, 
after they had run away from their maſters. From 
the ſhore of the ſea you riſe by a gentle aſcent for 
ſeven leagues together, in order to reach this plain, 
by the ſingle path that leads to it, along the river 
of Saint Stephen: it is poſiible however to ride 
up on horſeback. The ſoil is good and ſinooth to 
about a league and a half on this fide the plain, 
planted with large and beautiful trees, the foliage 
of which, as it falls, ſerves tor food to the tor- 
toiſes, which are to be found there in great num- 
bers. 


% The height of this plain may be eſtimated at 


two leagaes above the Horizon ; it accordingly 
appears from below to be quite loſt in the clouds. 
It's circumference may be about four or five 
leagues. The cold is there inſupportable, and @ 
continual fog, which wels os much as rain, prevents 
your ſeeing objects ten paces diitant ; as it falls 
in the night, you may ſce through it more clearly 


than by day : but then it freezes dreadfully, and 


in the morning before ſun-riſe the plain is frozen 
all over. 


„ But what ſtrikes the eye of the beholder as 
se very 
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very extraordinary, there are certain elevations of 
ground, cut out almoſt in form of round columns, 
and of a prodigious height ; for they cannot be 
much lower than the turrets of Notre-Dame at 
Paris. They arc put down like pins on the ſkit- 
tle-ground, and the reſemblance is ſo ſtrong, that 
you may cafily miſtake on reckoning them: they 
go by the name of pilous (pins). If you wiſh to 
ſtop by one of thoſe eminences to take reſt, ſuch 
of your company as are not inclined to repoſe, 


but want to go forward, muſt not withdraw fo far as 


two hundred paces, otherwiſe they will be in great 
danger of not finding again the point of ſepara- 
tion, theſe pins are ſo many in number, all ſimi- 
lar in form, and ſo much arranged in the ſame 
manner, that the Creoles who are native there 
are themſelves liable to miſtake. 

For this reaſon it is, that in order to prevent the 
unpleaſant conſequences of ſuch an crror, when a 
company of travellers take ſtation at one of the 
pins, if any are diſpoſed to make a farther excur- 
ſion, they leave a perſon at the place of rendezvous, 
to make a fire, or raiſe a ſmoke, which may ſerve 
to direct and bring back the ſtrayers; and if the 


« fog be ſo thick, which is frequently the caſe, as to 
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hinder the fire or the ſmoke from being ſeen, they 
provide themſelves with a kind of large ſhells, 


one of which is left with him who keeps ſtation at 


« the pin; another is carried off by the ſeparating 
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party; and when they with to return, fome one 
blows violently into the ſhell, as into a trumpet, 
which emits a very ſhrill found, and is capable of 
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6 being heard at a great diſtance ; this is anſwered 
b by the other, and being repeated as often as is ne- 
« ceflary, they are euſily recovered from ſtraying, 
| © and collected at the point of departure. With- 
b gut ſuch precautions the traveller might be be- 
„ wildered. 

In this plain are many aſpin-trees, and they are 
* always green. Other trees are covered with a 
moſs of more than a fathom in length around 
« their trunk and large branches. They are withered, 


© without foliage, and fo impregnated with moiſ- 
“ture, that it is impoſſible to make them take fire. 
* It with much difficulty you are able to kindle ſome 
of the ſmaller boughs, it is only a dark fire with- 
3 © out flame, which emits a reddiſh ſinoke that de- 
files the meat without roaſting it. You can hardly 
* find a ſpot in this plain on which to kindle a fire» 
3 * unlets by looking about for ſome ſmall elevation 
| *© round the peaks; for the foil of the plain is fo 
© humid that the water every where ſpouts out, fo 
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that you are continually in mud, and moiſtened up 
| © to the calf of the leg. Great numbers of blue 
birds are to be ſeen there neſtling in the herbage, 
** and among the aquatic ferns. This plain was 
+ unknown before the deſertion of the Cafres. In. 
order to get down you muſt return by the fame 
way that you aſcended, unleſs you chooſe to run 
* the ritk of another path, which is very rough and 
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dangerouſly ficep.. 

From the plain of the Cafres may be ſeen the 
e mountain known by the name of 7s Salaj*s, 
* from the three points of that rock, the loſtieſt in 
Vor. II. K «© the 
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« the Iſland of Bourbon. All it's rivers iſſue from 
e thence, and it is ſo ſteep on every ſide that therc 
is no poſſibility of climbing it. 

4 There is beſides in this iſland, another plain, 
e called the Plain of Silaos, higher than that of the 
“ Cafres, and of no greater value: it is extremely 
« difficult to get up to it.“ 

In the lively deſcription of our Traveller, we muſt 
overlook ſome errors in Phyſics, ſuch as his aſſigning 
to the Plain of the Catres an elevation of two leagues 
above the Horizon. He had not learned from the 
barometer and thermometer that there is no ſuch ele- 
vation on the face of the Globe, and that at the per- 
pendicular height of one league only, the freezing 
point 18 invariable. But from the thick fog which 
- ſurrounds thoſe peaks, from that continual mitt which 
wets as much as rain, and which falls during the 
night, it is evidently perceptible that they attract to 
them the vapours which the Sun raiſes out of the 
Sea in the day-time, and which diſappear in the 
night. Hence is formed that ſheet of water which 
inundates the Plain of the Cafres, and from which 
moſt of the brooks and rivulets that water the iſland 
take their riſe. You may equally diſtinguiſh a veget- 
able attraction m thoſe ever-green aſpins, and thoſe 
other trees, at all times humid, which it is impoſſible 
to kindle into flame. | 

'The Ifland of Bourbon is almoſt round, and riſes 
out of the Seca in the ſhape of half an Orange. On 
the higheſt part of this hemiſphere are ſituated the 
Plains of Silaos and of the Catres, where Nature has 
placed thoſe labyrinths of peaks continually involved 
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in fogs, planted like nine pins, and elevated like ſo 


many turrets. 

Did time and room permit I could make it evident, 
that there are a multitude of ſimilar peaks on the 
chains of lofty mountains, of the Cordeliers, of Tau- 
rus, and others, at the centre of moſt iſlands, with- 
out admitting the poſſibility of ſuppoſing, though 


the opinion be current, that they are the remains of 


a primitive Earth raiſed to that height; for what 
muſt have become, as has been already demanded, 
of the wreck of that Earth, the pretended teſtimo— 
nies of which ariſe on every hand over the ſurface of 
the Globe? I could demonſtrate {tat they are placed 
in aggregations, and in ſituations adapted to the ne- 
ceflities of the countries of which they are, in ſome 
ſenſe, the reſervoirs; ſome in a labyrinth, as thoſe of 
the Iſland of Bourbon, when they are on the ſum- 
mit of a hemiſphere, from whence they are deſtined 
to diſtribute the waters of Heaven in every direction; 
others in form of a comb, when they are placed on 
the extended creſt of a chain of mountains, as the 
pointed peaks of the chain of Taurus and of the 
Cordeliers ; others grouped into pairs, into threes, 
according to the configuration of the territory which 
they are to water. They arc of many forms, and of 


different conſtructions: ſome of them are incruſta- 


tions of earth, as thoſe of the Plain of the Catres, 
and of ſome of the Antilles Iſlands, and which are 
beſides ſo ſteep, as to be entirely inacceſſible. Thoſe 
incruſtations of earth demonſtrate that they have at 
once foſſil and hydraulic attractions. 
There are others which preſent long needles of 
WY K 2 ſolid 
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ſolid and naked rock; others are of a conical form; 
others are flaitened as a table, ſuch as that of Table— 
mountain at the Cape of Good-Hope, where you 
may frequently ſee the clouds accumulate, and ſpread 
like a table-cloth. Some are not apparent, but en- 
tirely involved in the fide of mountains, or in the 
boſom of plains. They are all diſtinguiſhable by the 
fogs which they attract around them, and by the 
ſources which emit their ſtreams in the vicinity. Nay 
vou may reſt aſſured that there is no ſource but in 
the neighbourhood of fome quarry of hydro-atirac- 
tive, and, for the moſt part, of metallic ſtone. I 
aſcribe the attraction of thoſe peaks to the vitreous 
and metalhc bodies of which they arc compoſed : 
and I am perſuaded it might be poſſible to imi- 
tate this architecture of Nature, and to form, 
by means of the attraction of ſuch ſtones, foun- 
tains of water in the moit parched fitnations. In 
general, vitreous bodies, and ſtones ſuſceptible of po- 
liſh, are very proper for this purpoſe ; for it is ob— 
ſervable, that when water is diſfuſed in great quanti- 
ties through the air, as at the time of a general 
thaw, it is firſt attracted, and attaches itſelf, to the 
glaſs-windows and the poliſhed ſtones of our houſes. 
I have frequently ſeen on the ſummit of the 
mountains in the Ifle of France, eftects ſimilar to 
thoſe of the peaks of the Plain of the Catres in the 
Iſland of Bourbon. The clouds collect there inceſ— 
ſantly around their peaks, which are ſteep and pointed 
like pyramids. Some of thoſe peaks terminate in a 
rock of a cubical form, which crowns them like a 
chapiter. Such is that which they call Pizerbo9th, 
aller 
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after the name of a Dutch Admiral ; it is one of the 
lofticſt in the Iſland. pr. 

Thoſe peaks arc formed of ſolid rock, vitrifiable, 
and mixed with copper: they arc real electrical 
needles both in form and ſubſtance. The clouds 
perceptibly deviate from their courte to collect upon 
them, and there accumulate, ſometimes to ſuch a de- 
gree that the pinnacles become totally inviſible. They 
thence deſcend into the cavity of the vallies, along 
the declivities of the foreſts, which hkewiſe attract 
them, and there diſſolve into rain, frequently forming 
rainbows on the verdure of the trees. This vegetable 
attraction of the foreſts of that iſland, is in ſuch per- 
fect harmon with the metallic attraction of the peaks 
of it's mountains, that a field fituated in an open 
place in their vicinity, very olten ſuifers for want of 
rain, whereas it rains the whole year round in the 
woods, which are not above a gun-ſhot diftant. It 
was by the deſtruction of part of the trees that clothed 
the heights of the iſland, that moſt of the brooks 
which watercd it have been dried up: and now no- 
thing remains of them but the empty chanucl. 

To the ſame injudicious management I aſeribe the 
ſenſible diminution of a conſiderable part of the rivers 
of Europe, both great and ſmall ; as 1s evident from a 
imple inſpection of their ancient bed, which is much 
broader and deeper than the maſs of water at this 
day tranſmitted by them to the Occan. Nay I am 
perſuaded that to this cauſe we mult aſcribe the dry- 
neſs of the more clevated provinces of Aiia, thote of 
Perſia, in particular, the mountains of which have no 
doubt been judiciouſly ſtripped of their trees, by the 
K 3 tirtt 
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firſt tribes who inhabited them. I am decidedly of 


opinion, that were we to plant in France mountain- 
loving trees, on the high grounds, and at the ſources 
of our rivers, their ancient volume of water might be 
reſtored, and many rivulets might be made to re-at- 


ſume their current through our plains, though they 


have long ſince ceaſed to flow. It is neither among 
the recds, nor in the depth of the valley, that the 
Natads conceal their exhauſtleſs urns, as Painters re- 
preſent them, but at the ſummit of rocks crowned 
with wood, and towering to the Heavens. 

There is not a fingle vegetable, the leaf of which 
is diſpoſed to receive the rain-water on the mountains, 
whoſe ſeed is not formed in a manner the beſt adapt- 


ed to raiſe itſelf thither. The ſceds of all mountain- 


plants arc volatile. By inſpecting their leaves it is 
poſſible to aſcertain the character of their grains, and 
by inſpecting the grains, that of their leaves, and 
thence to infer the elementary character of the plant. 
By mountain-plants I here with to be underſtood to 
mean all thoſe which grow in ſandy and parched fitu- 
ations, on hillocks, in rocks, on ſteep ridges by the 
highway's fide, in walls, and, in one word, at a diſ- 
tance from water. 

The ſeeds of thiſtles, of blue-bottles, of dandelion, 
of ſuccory, and many others, are furniſhed with pi- 
nions, with plumes, with tufts, and various other 
means of riſing, which convey them to prodigious 
diſtances. "Thoſe of the gratles, which likewiſe tra- 
vel very far, are provided with a light chaffy coat, and 
with bearded huſks. Others, ſuch as thoſe of the 
yellow gilly-flower, are cut into thin ſcales, and fly 
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renn. 135 
by the flighteſt breath of the wind, anT plant them- 
ſelves in the moiſt incontfiderable crevice of a wall. 
The ſeeds of the lugeit mountainstrees are no lefs 
volatile. That of the maple has two membranous 
pinions ſimilur to the wings of a fly. That of the 
elm is caied in the midſt of an oval thin leaf. Thoſe 
of the cyprets are almoſt imperceptible. Thoſe of the 
cedar ore terminated by broud and thin plates, which 
in their aggregated fiate compoſe a cone. The grains 
arc in the centre of the cone ; and when arrived at 
maturity, the thin membranes to which they adhere 
ſeparate froin cach other, like the cards in a pack, 
and cach of them fies oft with it's own little kernel. 
(Hee the annexed Picite.) # 

The ſeeds of mountain-plants which appear too 
heavy tor flying, are iurnifſhed with other refources. 
The pcaſe of the buiſamine have pods whoſe elaſticity 
darts them to a contiderable diſtance. There is like— 
wiſe a tree in India, the name of which I do nut now 
recoliect, that in like manner diſcharges it's ſeeds 
with a noiſe like that of a muſket fired off, Thoſe 
which have neither tufts, nor pinions, nor ſprings, 


and which, from their weight, ſeem condemned to re- 


main at the foot of the vegetable which produced 
them, arc in very many caſes thoſe which travel the 
ſartheſt. They fly oft with the wings of a bird, It 
is thus that a mulitude of berries and fhell-fruits re- 
ſow themſeives. Their feeds are ineloted in ſtony 


incruſtations, not capable of being digeſted. They 
are ſwallowed by the birds, who carry them off, and 
plant them in the cornices of towers, in the cletts of 
rocks, ou the trunks of trees, beyond rivers, nay be- 
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; yond oceans. By ſuch means it was that a bird of 
the Moluccas re-peopled with the nutmeg plant, the 
| deſert iſlands of that archipelugo, in defiance of all 
the efforts of the Dutch, who deſtroy thoſe trees in 
every place where they cannot be ſubſervient to their 
ö own commerce. 

| This 1s not the place for bringing forward the rela- 
tions which vegetables have to animals. It is ſuffi— 
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| cient to obſerve as we go along that moſt birds re- 
| ſow the vegetable which feeds them. Nay we find, 
; without going from home, quadrupeds which convey ; 
{ to a great diſtance the ſeeds of the graſſes. Such FT 


among others as do not chew the cud, horſes for in- 
ſtance, whoſe dung is hurttul to the meadows, for an 
obvious reaſon, they introduce into them a variety of 
foreign herbs, as the heath and the ſhort furze. the 
ſeeds of which they are unable to digeſt. They re— 
ſow, beſides, a great many others, which adhere to 
their hair, by the motion of their tail ſimply. There 
are quadrupeds of ſmall ſize, ſuch as the dormouſe, 
the hedge-hog, and the marmot, which convey to 
the moſt elevated regions of the mountains, acorns, 
beoech-maſt, and cheſtnuts. 

It is fingularly worthy of remark that volatile ſeeds 
are produced in much greater number than thoſe of 
other ſpecies; and in this we are called upon to ad- 
mirc the intelligence of that Providence which fore- 
ſaw every thing, and arranged all accordingly. The 
elevated fituations ſor which they are deſtined, were 

_ expole to be ſpeedily ſtripped of their vegetables, by 
the declivity of their foil, and by the rains, which have | 
a continual tendency to lower them. By means of 
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the volatility of grains, they are become of all the 
places of the Earth the moſt prolific in plants. In 
the mountains 1s depoſited the Botaniſt's treaſure. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, The reme- 
| dies provided by Nature always ſurmount the obſta- 
' eles which ſhe has oppoſed; and her compenſations 
ever exceed her gifts. In truth, if you except the 
inconveniencies of dechvity, a mountain preſents to 
plants the greateſt variety of expotures. In a plain 
| they have the ſame Sun, the ſame degree of humi- 
| dity, the ſame ſoil, the fame wind ; but if you aſcend 
a mountain, ſituated in our Latitude only twenty-five 
fathoms of perpendicular height, you change your 
climate as much as if you had travelled twenty-five 
leagues northward ; ſo that a mountain of twelve | 
| hundred fathoms perpendicular height, would pre- 
a ſent us with a ſcale of vegetation as extenſive as that 
of twelve hundred leagues along the Horizon, which 
is nearly our diſtance from the Pole: both the one 
and the other would terminate in a region of perpe- 
tual ice. Every ſtep we take upon a mountain, whe- 
ther aſcending or deſcending, gives us a change of 
Latitude; and it we encompaſs it round and round, 
every ſtep changes our Longitude. We ſhall fall in 
with points where the Sun riſes at cight o'clock in the 
morning; others, at ten o'ciock ; others, at noon. 
We ſhould find an infinite variety of expoſures ; of 
cold toward the North, of heat to the South, of rain 
to the Weſt, of drought to the Eaſt; without taking 
into the account the different reilections of heat in 
ſands, rocks, bottoms of vallics, and lakes, which mo- 
p dify them a thouſand various ways, 

| | | We 
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We muſt proceed farther to obſerve ; and Who can 
do it without profound admiration ? that the ſeaſon 
of the maturity of moſt volatile feeds takes place to- 
ward the commencement of Autumn ; and that from 
an effect of the univerſa} Intelligence, which conftrains 
all the parts of Nature to act in concert. Then it is 


that we have the moſt violent gales of wind, about the 


end of September or beginning of October, called 
the equinoctial winds. Theſe winds blow in all parts 
of the Continents, from the boſom of the ſeas to the 
mountains which arc in correſpondence with them. 
Not only do they convey thither the volatile grains 
which have then attained to a ſtate of maturity, but 
likewiſe blend with theſe thick clouds of duſt, which 
they carry off from lands dried up by the burning 
heats of Summer, and particularly from the ſhores of 


the Sea, where the inceilant motion of the billows, 


which there break, and continually toſs the pebbly 
firand backward and forward, reduce the hardeſt bo- 
dies to an impalpable powder. 

Thoſe emanations of duſt are in many places fo co- 
pious, that I could produce a variety of inftances of 
veſſels covered with them, as they were crofling gults, 
though more than fix leagues diſtant from land. 
They are to troubleſome in the lottier provinces of 
Aſia, that all travellers who have viſited Pekin atfture 
us it is impoſlible to walk the ſtreets of that city, for 
a conſiderable part of the year, without having the 
face veiled. Thus there are rains of duſt which re— 


pair the ſumnüts of the mountains, as there are rains 
of water which feed their ſources. Both the one and 
the other iſtue from the Sea, and return to it by the 

courte 
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courſe of the rivers, which are perpetually conveying 
thither their conſtant tribute of waters and ſands. 
The maritime winds unite their efforts toward the 
autumnal equinox, tra nſport from the circumference 
of the Continents, to mountains the moſt remote from 
them, the ſeeds and the manure which had flowed 
from thenec, and tow meadows, groves, and foreſts, 
on the ſides of precipices, and on the molt inacceſhi- 
ble peaks. Thus the leaves, the ficms, the ſeeds, the 
birds, the ſeuſons, the ſeas, and the winds, concur, in 
a molt wonderſul manner, to keep up the vegetation 
of the mountains. 

I have been mentioning the relations of plants to 
mountains; I am mortified that it is not in my power 
here to inſert the relations which mountains them 
ſelves have with plants, according to my original in- 
tention. All that I can at preſent tay on this ſubject 
is, that ſo far are mountains from being the produc- 
tions of a centrifugal force, or of fire, or of carth- 
quakes, or of water-courſes, I know of at leaſt ten 
different ſpecies, each of which has a configuration 
the moſt pertectly adapted for keeping up, iu every 
particular Latitude, the harmony of the elements re- 
latively to vegetation. Each of them has moreover 
vegetables aud quadrupeds peculiar to itſelf, and 
which are not elſewhere to be ſound. This proves to 
a deimonſtration, that they are not the work of chance. 
Finally, among that inconceivable number of moun- 
tains which cover the greateſt part of the five Zones, 
and eſpecially the Torrid and the Icy Zones, there is 
but one fingle ſpecies, the leait eonfiderable of all, 
which preſents to the water-courtes projecting and re- 


treating 
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treating angles in correſpondence. This however is 
no more their work than the baſon of the ſeas is itſelf 
the work of the Ocean. But this intereſting ſubject, 
of an extent too conſiderable to admit of it's being 
here introduced, belongs, beſides, to the province of 
Geography. 

Let us now procced to diſplay the harmony of 
aquatic plants. | 

Thete have diſpoſitions entirely different in their 
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leaves, the bearing of their branches, and, above all, J 
in the configuration of their ſeeds. Nature, as has 1 


— 


already been obſerved, in order to vary her harmo- 
nies, only employs in very many caſes poſitive and 
| negative characters. She has beſtowed an aqueduct 
| on the pedicle of the leaves of mountain-plants ; ſhe 


withdraws it from thoſe which grow by the ſide of the 
| waters, and transforms thei into aquatic plants. 
| Theſe, inſtead of having their leaves hollowed out 


HI Cir on 2h 


into gutters, are clothed with leaves ſmooth and fleck, 
ſuch as the corn flag, which bears them in form of a 
poignard's blade, or ſwelling in the middle like a 
ſword-blade, as thoſe of the ſpecies of reed called ty- 
pha, that common fort, the ftem of which the Jews 
put into the hand of Jesvs CHRIST. Thoſe of the 
nymphz or plane, and rounded in form of a heart. 
Some ot theſe tpecics affect their forins, but their long 
tails are aniformly deſtitute of a canal. Thoſe of the 
bulruſh are round like a pipe. There is an endlets 
variety of ruſhes on the brink of moratles, rivulets, 
and fountains. You will find them of all ſizes, from 
thoſe which have the fineneſs of a hair, up to the ſpe- 
cies which grow in the river of Genoa, as large as a 
Cane. 
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cane. Whatever difference there may be in the 
jointing of their ſtalks and of their pannicles, they all 
have in their plan a round or elliptical form. You 
will find thoſe ſpecies alone which grow in parched 
ſituations to be fluted and hollowed on their ſurface. 
When Nature intends to render aquatic plants ſuſ- 
ceptible of vegetation on the mountains, the beſtows 
aqueducts on their leaves ; but when on the contrary 
ſc means to place mountuin-riiats by the watcr's- 
fide, the withdraws it. The aloës of the rock has it's 
leaves hollowed into a ſcoop ; the alots of the water 
has them full. I am acquainted with a dozen ſpe- 
cies of mountain- fern, every one of which has a ſmall 
fluting along it's branches, and the only ſpecies of 
the marſhes, which I know, wants it. The bearing 
of it's branches is likewiſe very different from that of 
the others. The firſt rears them toward Heaven, the 
laſt bears them almoſt horizontally. 

If the leaves of mountain-plants are conſtructed 
in the beſt manner poſſible for collecting at their 
roots the waters of Heaven, which they have not al- 
ways at command ; thoſe of aquatic plants are fre- 
quently diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to remove them, 
becauſe they are deſtined-to grow in the boſom of 


water, or in it's vicinity. The leaves of trees whick 


love the water's ſide, as the birch, the aſpin, and the 
poplar, are attached to long and pendent tals. There 
are others which bear their leaves diſpoſed in ſorn: 
of tiles, as the great cheſtnut of India and the walnut 
Thoſe of plants which grow in the thade, around the 
trunk of trees, and which derive by their roots the 


- humidity collected by the foliage of the tree, as the 


french- 
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french- bean and the convolvulus, have a ſimilar bear- 
ing. But thoſe which grow entirely under the ſhade 
of trees, and which have ſcarcely any roots, as muſh- 
rooms, have leaves that ſo far from pointing toward 
Heaven are turned downward to the carth. The 
createſt part are formed on the upper fide into a 
thick paraſol, to prevent the Sun from drinking up 
the moiſture of the ſoil in which they grow ; and 
they are divided on the under fide into thin leafy 
plates, for receiving the vapours which exhale from 
the ground, nearly as thoſe of the horizontal wheel 
of a fire-engine receives the ſteam of the boiling wa- 
ter which makes it to turn about. They have beſides 
ſeveral other means of watering themſelves by theſe 
exhalations. There are many numerous ſpecies lined 
with tubes, others are ſtuffed with ſponges. There 
are ſome whoſe pedicle is hollow inwardly, and which, 
bearing a chapiter a-top, there collect the emanations 
of their ſoil as in an alembic. Thus there is not a par- 
ticle of vapour in the Univerſe that goes to waſte. 
What has juft now been ſaid of the inverted forms 
of muſhrooms, of their leafy plates, of the tubes and 
ſponges with which they are lined, for recciving the 
vapours exhaled from the ground, confirms what was 
advanced reſpecting the uſe of the leaves of moun- 
tain-plants, hollowed into gutters, or conſtructed into 
the form of a pencil, or of a fan, for receiving the 
waters of Heaven. But aquatic plants, which had no 
-need of ſuch recipients, becauſe they thrive in water, 
have, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, a repulſive foliage. 
J ſhall here preſent an object of compariſon, calcu- 


lated to produce conviction of the truth of thoſe prin- 
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ciples : for example, the mountain-box-tree, and the 
caper-plant of the rocks, have their leaves hollowed 
into a ſpoon form, with the concavity turned toward 
Heaven ; but the vaccinium of the marſhes, (cran- 
berry) or vaccinia paluſtris, which is likewiſe furniſh- 
ed with concave leaves, bears them inverted, with 
the cavity turned toward the carth. I'rom this ne— 
gative character, I was enabled to diſiinguiſh, as a 
plant of the marſhes, a very rare plant in the Royal 
Garden, which I ſaw for the firtt time. It is the 
Letum paluftre, which grows in the marihes of the 
Labrador country. It's leaves, formed like little 
coffec- ſpoons, are all inverted ; their convex fide be- 
ing turned toward Heaven. The water-lentil of our 
marſhes, as well as the typha of our rivers, has the 
middle of it's leaf ſwelled. 

Botaniſts, on obſerving leaves nearly ſimilar to 
plants, on the brink of the water, and on the heights 
of mountains, never entertained a ſuſpicion that thev 
could anſwer purpoſes ſo different. Many of them 
no doubt are perſons of proſound erudition ; but their 
learning is rendered entirely uſeleſs to them, becauſe 
their method conſtrains them to proceed in one ſingle 
track, and their ſyſtem indicates to them only one 
kind of obſervations. This is the reaton that their 
moſt numerous collections frequently pretent nothing; 
but a mere vocabulary. The Study of Nature is ſpi- 
rit and intelligence ſimply. Her vegetable order 
is an immenſe volume of which plants form the 
thoughts, and the leaves of thote very plants, the 
letters. Nay there is not a very great number of pri- 
mitive forms in the characters of this alphabet : but 
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by means of their various aſſemblages ſhe forms, as 


we do with ours, an infinite number of different 
thonghts. As it is with language, in order totally to 
alter the mcaning of an expreſſion, all that ſhe has in 
many caſes to do, 1s to change an accent. She places 
ruſhes, reeds, arums with a ſleek foliage and a full 
pedicle, on the banks of rivers : ſhe traccs an aque- 
duct in the leaf, and transforms them into ruſhes, 
reeds, and arums of the mountains. 

We muſt at the ſame time be carefully on our 
guard againſt generalizing thoſe means ; otherwiſe 
they will quickly betray us into a miſapprehenſion of 
her procedure. For example, certain Botaniſts hav- Þ 
ing ſuſpected that the leaves of ſome plants might 
very well be adapted for collecting the rain water, 
believed that they had a perception of this uſe in that 
of the dip/acus, or fullers-thiſtle. It was very eaſy to 
fall into a miſtake here, for the leaves are oppoſite, Þ' 
and meet at their baſes ; ſo that after it has rained | ' 
they preſent reſervoirs, which contain one with an- $ 
other a good half-glaſs of water, and which are diſ- 
poſed in ſtories along it's ſtem. But they ought to | 
have conſidered, firſt, that the dip/acus grows natu- | 
rally on the brink of waters, and that Nature docs 
not beſtow ciſterns of water on aquatic plants. This 
would be, according to the proverb, to carry water 
to the river. Secondly, they might have obſerved 
that the tiers formed by the oppoſite leaves of the 
dipſacus, fo far from being reſervoirs, are on the con- 
trary diſchargers, which convey off the rain water 
from it's roots, to the diſtance of nine or ten inches 
on every ſide by the extremities of it's leaves. They 

reſemble, 
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reſemble, in ſome reſpects, the gutters which project 
from the roofs of our houſes, or thoſe which are 
formed by the corners of our hats, which ſerve to 
carry away the rain water from the body and not to 
throw it inward. Beſides, the water which remaius 
in the cavity of the leaves of the dip/acus never can 
get down to the root of the plant, for it is detained 
there as at the bottom of a vaſe. It would not even 
be proper for moiſtening it, for Pliny inſiſts that it is 
brackiſh. The birch- wort, which grows in the trem- 
bling and frothy marſhes of Canada, carries at it's 
baſe two leaves, formed like the halyes of a trumpet 
ſawed aſunder lengthwiſe. They are both concave, 
but have at the extremity that is fartheſt from the 
plant a kind of bill, ſhaped like a ſpout. The water 
which remains in the receivers of theſe aquatic plants, 
is perhaps deſtined to ſupply drink to the ſmall birds, 
which ſometimes find themſcives not a little embar- 
raſſed how to come at it in the time of inundations. 
It is neceſſary carefully to make a diſtinction be- 
tween the elementary and the relative characters of 
* plants. Nature obliges the man who ſtudies her not 
to hold to external appearances, and in order to form 
his underſtanding, ſhe makes him riſe from the means 
which ſhe employs, to the ends which ſhe propoſes. 
If certain aquatic plants ſeem to preſent in their foli- 
4 age ſome of the characters of mountaineers, there are 
upon the mountains, ſome which ſeem to preſent 
characters ſimilar to thoſe of the waters; ſuch, for 
example, is the broom. It bears leaves ſo ſmall, and 
ſo few in number, that they appear inſufficient for 
collecting the water neceſſary to it's growth, and 10 
Vor. II. L much 
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much the more that it thrives in ſoils the moſt parch- 
ed. Nature has indemnified it in another manner. 
If it's leaves are ſmall, it's roots are very long. They 


go in queſt of coolneſs to a great diſtance. I have 


ſeen ſome of them extracted from the earth, which 
were more than twenty feet in length, and it was ne- 
ceſſary after all to break them off, it being impoſſible 
to reach the extremities. This prevents not the 


ſcanty leaves from exhibiting the mountain-charac- 


ter ; for they are concave, they point toward Heaven, 
and are lengthened out like the under bill of a bird. 

The greateſt part of aquatic vegetables throw the 
water off from them, ſome by their port; ſuch as the 
birch, the branches of which, ſo far from rearing 
themſelves toward Heaven, fall downward, in form 
of an arch. The ſame thing may be affirmed of the 
great cheſtnut and of the walnut, unleſs theſe trees 
ſhould have changed their natural attitude, by grow- 
ing in thirſty fituations. Their bark is uſually ſleek, 
as that of the birch, or ſcaly, like that of the cheſt- 
nut ; but not hollowed into canals, as that of the 
elm or the mountain pine. Others have in them- 
ſelves a repulſive quality: ſuch are the leaves of the 
nymphæa, and of ſeveral ſpecies of colewort, on which 
the drops of water collect into globules like the par- 
ticles of quickſilyver. Nay there are ſome which it is 


extremely difficult to moiſten, ſuch as the ſtems of 


many ſpecies of capillary plants. The laurel, we are 
told, carries it's repulſive quality to ſuch a degree as 
to repel the thunder. If this quality, ſo highly ex- 
tolled by the Ancients, is really poſſeſſed by the lau- 
rel, we muſt undoubtedly aſcribe this to it's nature 
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as a fluviatic plant. The laurel grows in abundance 
on the banks of the rivers of Theflaly. A traveller, 
whoſe name is the Sieur de la Guilletière, * ſays, in 


a relation written in a very lively and agreeable man- 


ner, that he never ſaw any where ſuch fine laurels as 
along the ſide of the river Peneus. Hence perhaps 
was ſuggeſted the idea of the metamorphoſis of 
Daphne, the daughter of that river-deity, transformed 
by Apollo into a laurel. 

This repulſive property of certain trees, and of ſome 
aquatic plants, induces me to think that they might 
be employed around our habitations, as a ſecurity 
againſt thunder-ſtorms, and that in a manner more 
certain, and much more agreeable, than electrical 
conductors, which diſſipate, only by attracting them 
to the neighbourhood. They might farther be very 
advantageouſly employed for drying marſhy grounds ; 
as the attractive qualities of many mountain-vegeta- 
bles might be uſed in forming fountains upon heights, 
by collecting there the vapours which float in the 
air. 'There is not perhaps an infectious moraſs on 
the Globe, except in places where men have injudi- 
ciouſly deſtroyed the plants whoſe roots abſorbed the 


humidity of the Earth, and whoſe foliage repelled that 


of the Heavens. 
I pretend not to affirm however that the foliage 


of aquatic plants has no farther uſes : for where is 


the man who has entered into the endleſs views of 
Nature? * To whom hath the root of wiſdom been 
* revealed ? or who hath known her wiſe counſels ?” 
Radix ſapientiæ cui revelata eft ? et aſtutias illius quis 


See the Voyage to Lacedemon, by the Sieur de la Guilletitre. 
2 agnovit? 
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@gnorit ?* In general, the leaves of aquatie plants 
appear, from their extreme mobility, very much adapt- 
ed to the purpoſe of renewing the air of humid places, 


and of producing, by their movements, that drying 
of the ground to which ] have juſt alluded. Such 


are thoſe of reeds, of poplars, of aſpins, of birches, 


and even of willows, which are ſometimes in motion 
though there is not the ſlighteſt degree of wind per- 
ceptible. | 

It is farther remarkable that moſt of theſe vege- 
tables emit a very pleating tmcll ; among others, the 
poplar and the birch, eſpecially in the Spring: and 
that a great number of aromatic plants thrive by the 
water's-fide, as mint, ſweet marjoram, ciperus, the 
ſweet-ſmelling ruſh, the iris, the calaauus aromalicus: 
and, in the Indics, the ſpice-plants, ſuch as the cin- 
namon-tree, the nutmeg, and the clove. Their per- 
fumes muſt contribute very powerfully to diminiſh 
the mephitic exhalations which are natural to marſhy 
and humid places. They have likewiſe many uſes 
relatively to animals, ſuch as aftording a ſhade to the 
fiſhes which reſort thither in queſt of a ſhelter from 
the ſcorching heat of the Sun. 

But one concluſion we may certainly deduce in 
favour of our improvements in culture, trom the ob- 
ſervations now made ; namely this, That in the cul- 
tivation of plants, the pedicle of whoſe leaves preſents 


no impreſs of a canal, it is neceſſary to water them | 
copiouſly ; for in this caſe they are naturally aquatie. 


The naſturtium, the mint, and the ſweet-marjoram, 
conſume a prodigious quantity. But when plants are 
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provided with a canal, they muſt be watered more 
ſparingly, for this demonſtrates them to be originally 
natives of the mountains. The deeper this canal is, 
the leſs artificial watering do they require. Every 
gardener knows that if you frequently water the aloes, 


or the taper of Peru, you kill them. 


The ſceds of aonatic plants have forms not leſs 
adapted than thoſe of their leaves, to the places where 
they are deſtined to grow; they are all conſtructed 
in a manner the molt proper for ſailing off. Some of 
them are faſhioned into the figure of ſhells, others 
into boats, rafts, {kitts, fingle and double canoes, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the South-Seas. I can have no doubt 
that by an attentive ſtudy of this part alone, a great 
number of very curious diſcoverics might be made, 
reſpecting the art of croſſing currents of every fort ; 
and I am perſuaded that the firſt men, who were 
much better obſervers than we are, copicd their dit- 
ſerent methods of travelling by water, after thoſe mo- 
dels of Nature, of which we with all our pretenſions 
to diſcovery are but feeble imitators. 

The aquatic, or maritime pine, has it's kernels in- 
cloſed in a kind of little bony ſhoes, notched on the 
under fide, and covered over on the upper, with a 
piece reſembling a ſhip's hatch. The walnut, which 
delights ſo much in the banks of rivers, haz it's fruit 
contained in two little boats v-hoſe apertures are per- 
fectly fitted to each other. The haſel, which becomes 
ſo buſhy on the brink of ryulets; and the olive, 
which is enamoured of the ſea- ſhore to ſuck a degree 
that it degenerates in proportion as you remove it 


thence, carry their ſeed incloſed in a ſpecies of little 
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caſks, capable of holding out the longeſt voyages, 
The red berry of the yew, whoſe favourite reſidence is 
the cold and humid mountain, by the ſide of a lake, 
is hollowed into a little bell. This berry on dropping 
from the tree, is at firſt carried down by it's fall to the 
bottom of the water: but it returns inſtantly to the 
ſurface, by means of a hole which Nature has con- 
trived, in form of a navel, above the ſeed. In this 
aperture is lodged a bubble of air, which brings it 
back to the ſurface of the water, by a mechaniſm 
more ingenious than that of the divers-bell in this, 
that the vacuum of the diving-bell is undermoſt, and 
in the berry of the yew it is uppermoſt. 

The forms of the ſeeds of aquatic-plants are till 
more curious ; for, univerſally, Nature redoubles her 
{kill anꝗ exertions in favour of the little and the weak. 
That of the bulruſh reſembles a lobſter's eggs ; that 
of fennel is a real canoe in miniature, hollowed in 
the middle, with both ends raiſed into a prow. There 
are others grooved into each other, reſembling pieces 
of wood diſpoſed for a float, and worm-eaten ; ſuch 
are thoſe of the horned poppy. Thoſe which are 
deſtined to thrive on the brink of waters deſtitute of 
current, arc wafted by ſails; ſuch is the ſeed of a ſca- 
bious plant of our own country which grows on the 
border of moraſſes. Beſides the difference of this 
from the other ſpecies of ſcabious, whoſe ſeeds are 
crowned with pronged hairs, in order to faſten them- 
ſelves on the hairs of the animals which tranſplant 
them, the one laſt- mentioned is overtopped by a half- 
bladder open, and reſting on it's ſummit like a gon- 
dola. This halt-bladder ſerves it at once as a ſail by 
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water, and as a vehicle by land. Theſe means of 
natation, though endleſsly varied, are common in all 
_ climates to the grains of aquatic plants. 

The almond of the river of the Amazons, known 
by the name of 79/oca, is incloſed in two ſhells, ex- 
actly ſimilar to thoſe of an oyſter. Another fruit on 
the ſtrand of the ſame river, which abounds in almond- 
trees, has a perfect reſemblance in colour and form to 
an carthen pot, with it's little lid ;* it goes by the 
name of the monkey's porridge-pot. Others are 
formed into large bottles, as the fruit of the great 
gourd. There are ſeeds incruſted in a coat of wax, 
which makes them float, ſuch are the berries of the 
wax-tree, or royal pimenta of the ſhores of Louiſiana, 
The formidable apple of the mancenilla, which grows 
on the ſea-ſhore of the iſlands ſituated between the 
Tropics, and the fruit of the manglier, which grows 
there actually in the ſalt-water, are almoſt ligneous. 
There are others with ſhells ſimilar to the ſea-urchin, 
without prickles. Many are coupled, and perform 
their voyage like the double canoe, or balſe, of the 
South-Sea. Such is the double cocoa of the Sechelles 
Iſlands. | 

If you examine the leaves, the ſtems, the attitudes, 
and the ſeeds of aquatic plants, you will always re- 
mark in them characters relative to the places where 
they are deſtined to grow, and in harmony with each 
other; ſo that if the ſeed has a nautical form, it's 
leaves are deprived of an aqueduct ; juſt as in moun- 


* See engravings of moſt of thoſe ſeeds, in Fobn de Lact's Hiſ- 
tory of the Welſt-Indies. 
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tain-plants, if the grain is volatile, the pedicle of the 
leaf, or the leaf altogether, preſents a channel. 

I ſhall aſſume, as an inſtance of the nautical har- 
monies of plants, the naſturtium, with which every 
one is acquainted. This plant, which bears flowers 
ſo agreeable, is one of the creſſes of the rivulets of 
Peru. It muſt be obſerved, firſt, that the foot-ſtalks 
of it's leaves have no conduit, like thoſe*of all aqua- 
tic plants; they are inſerted in the middle of the 
leaf, which they ſupport like an umbrella, to ward off 
from them the water which falls from Heaven. It's 
ſeed, when freſh, has exactly the form of a boat. 
The upper part is raiſed into a ſlope, like a bridge to 
let the water run off; and you diſtinguiſh perfectly, 
in the lower part, a poop and a prow, a keel and a 
bottom. (See the annexed Plate.) The little furrows 
of the ſeed of the naſturtium are characters common 
to molt nautical grains, as well as the triangular forms, 
and thoſe of the kidney or keel. Thoſe furrows un- 
doubtedly prevent them from rolling about in all 
directions, conſtrain them to float along lengthwiſe, 
and give them the direction the beſt adapted to the 
track of the water, and to the paſlage of the narroweſt 
ſtraits. But they have a character ſtill more general; 
it is this, that they ſwim in their ſtate of maturity, 
which is not the caſe with grains deſtined to grow in 
the plains, ſuch as peaſe and lentils, which fink to the 
bottom. 

Some ſpecies of theſe, nevertheleſs, ſuch as the 
french-bean, fink at firſt to the bottom, and riſe to 
the ſurface when penetrated with the water, Others, 
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tain-plants, if the grain is volatile, the pedicle of the 
leaf, or the leaf altogether, preſents a channel. 

I ſhall aflume, as an inſtance of the nautical har- 
monies of plants, the naſturtium, with which every 
one is acquainted, This plant, which bears flowers 
ſo agreeable, is one of the creſſes of the rivulets of 
Peru. It muſt be obſerved, firſt. that the foot-ſtalks 
of it's leaves have no conduit, like thoſe of all aqua- 
tic plants; they are inſerted in the middle of the 
leaf, which they ſupport like an umbrella, to ward off 
from them the water which falls from Heaven. It's 
ſeed, when freſh, has exactly the form of a boat, 
The upper part is raited into a ſlope, like a bridge to 
let the water run off; and zou diſtinguiſh perfectly, 
in the lower part, a poop and a prow, a keel and a 
bottom. (S$-e the aznexed Plate.) The little furrows 
of the ſeed of the naſturtium are characters common 
to moſt nantical grains, as well as the triangular forms, 
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and choſe of the hiduey or keel. Thoſe furrows un- 
doubtedly hrevem them from rolling about in all 
directions, conſtrain them to float along lengthwiſe, 
and give them the direction the beſt adapted to the 
track of the water, and to the paſſage of the narroweſt 
ſtraits. But they have a character ſtill more general; 
it 35 this, that they iw im in their ſtate of maturity, 
which is not the caſe with grains deſtined to grow in 
the plains, ſuch as peaſe and lentils, which fink to the 
bottom. 

Some ſpecies of theſe, nevertheleſs, ſuch as the 
trench-bean, fink at firſt to the bottom, and riſe to 
the ſurface when penetrated with the water, Others, 
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on the contrary, float at firſt, and ſink afterward. 
Such is the Egyptian bean, or the ſeed of the colo- 
chaſia, which grows in the waters of the Nile. In 
order to ſow it, you are under the neceſſity of rolling 
it up in a ball of earth; and in that ſtate it is thrown 
into the water. Without this precaution, not one 
would remain on the ſhores where you would with it 
to grow. The natability of aquatic ſeeds is, undoubt- 
edly, proportioned to the length of the voyages which 
they have to perform, and to the different gravity of 
the waters in which they are deſtined to ſwim. There 
are ſome which float in ſea-water and ſink in freſh, 
which is lighter than ſea- water by one thirty- ſecond 
part: ſuch preciſion is in the balancing, of Nature! 
I believe that the fruit of the great India cheſtnut, 
which thrives on the ſhores of the ſalt creeks of Vir- 
ginia are in this fitnation. In a word, I am ſo en- 
tirely convinced of all the relations which Nature has 
eſtabliſhed among her Works, as to conclude, that 
the time when the ſeeds of aquatic plants drop, is re- 
gulated, in moſt caſes, by that of the overflowing of 
the rivers where they grow. 

It is a ſpeculation well worthy of the attention of 
the philoſophic mind, to trace thoſe vegetable fleets 
failing along night and day with the current of the 
rivulets, and arriving, undirected by any pilot, on un- 
known regions, There are ſome which, by the over- 
flowing of the waters, now and then loſe themſelves 
in the plains. I have ſeen them ſometimes accumu- 
lated upon each other, in the bed of torrents, pre- 
ſenting around the pebbles where they had germi- 
nated, wayes of yerdure of the moſt beautiful ſea- 
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green. You would have thought that Hora, purſued 
by ſome River-god, had dropped her baſket in the urn 
of the deity. Others, more fortunate, iſſuing from 
the ſources of ſome ſtream, are caught by the cur- 
rent of the greater rivers, and conveyed away to em- 
belliſh their diſtant banks with a verdure not their 
own. 

There are ſome which croſs the vaſt Ocean; and, 
after a long navigation, are driven by the very tem- 
peſts on the regions which they adorn and enrich. 
Such are the double cocoas of the Sechelles, or Mahe 
Iflands, which the Sea carries regularly every year a 
diſtance of four hundred leagues, and lands them on 
the coaſt of Malabar. The Indians who inhabit it 
were long under the perſuaſion, that thoſe annual 
preſents of the Ocean muſt have been the produce of 
palm-trees that grew under it's billows. They gave 
them the name of marine cocoa-nuts ; and aſcribed 
wonderful virtues to them. They ſet as high a value 
upon them as upon ambergris ; and to ſuch a pitch 
was this extravagance carried, that many of thoſe 
truits have been ſold as high as a thouſand crowns 
a- piece. But the French having ſome years ago diſ- 
covered the Iſland of Mahé, which produces them, 
and which is ſituated in the fiſtieth degree of South- 
Latitude, imported them in ſuch quantities to India, 
that they ſunk at once in value and in reputation; 
for men in every country prize thoſe things only 
which are rare and myſterious. 

In every iſland where the eye of the traveller has 
been able to contemplate the primordial diſpoſitions 
of Nature, he has found their ſhores coyered with 
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vegetables, all the fruits of which poſſeſs nautical 
characters. James Cartier and Champlain repreſent 


the ſtrands of the lakes of North-America as ſhaded 


by ſtately walnut- trees. Homer, who has ſo atten- 
tively ſtudied Nature, at times when, and 1n places 
where, ſhe ſtill retained her virgin beauty, has planted 
the wild-olive along the ſhores of the iſland on which 
Ulyſſes, floating upon a raft, is thrown by the tempeſt. 


The navigators who have made the firſt diſcoveries 
in the ſeas of the Eaſt-Indies, frequently found in 


them ſhallows planted with cocoa-trees. The Sea 
throws ſuch quantities of fennel-feed on the ſhores 
of Madeira, that one of it's bays has obtained the 

name of Funchal, or Fennel-Bay. a 
It was by the courſe of thoſe nautical ſeeds, too 
careleſsly obſerved by modern Seamen, that the Sa- 
vages formerly diſcovered the iflands to windward 
of the countries which they inhabited. They formed 
conjectures reſpecting a tree at a great diſtance, on 
ſeeing it's fruit caſt upon their ſhores. By ſimilar 
indications Chriftopher Columbus acquired the aſſur- 
ance that another world exiſted. But the regular 
winds and currents from the Eaſt, in the South-Sea, 
had carried them long before to the Nations of Aſia; 
of which I ſhall ſay ſomething toward the end of this 
Study. LEY 
There are beſides vegetables of an amphibious na- 
ture, They are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that one 
part of their foliage raiſes itſelf toward Heaven, and 
the other forms an arcade and bends downward to 
the ground, Nature has given to their ſeeds, like- 
wiſe, the power of at once flying and ſwimming. 
Such 
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Such is the willow, the ſeed of which is enveloped in 
a cobweb down, which the winds tranſport to a great 
diſtance, and which floats along the ſurface of the 
watcr without wetting itſelf, like the downy feathers 
of the duck. This down is compoſed of ſmall cap- 
fules, like the bottom of a lamp, and with two beaks 
filled with feeds, which arc crowned with a plume : 
fo that the wind conveys thoſe capſules through the 


air, and likewiſe tranſports them by ſailing along the 


face of the water. This configuration was admirably 
adapted to be the vehicles of the ſeeds of plants which 
grow by the ſide of ſtagnant waters and lakes. The 
fame thing holds as to the ſeeds of the poplar ; but 
thoſe of the alder, which grows on the banks of 
rivers, have no plumage, becauſe the current of the 
ſtream is defigned to convey them from place to place. 

The ſeeds of the fir, and of the birch, have at once 
volatile and nautical characters; for the fir has it's 
kernel attached to a membranous wing ; and the 
birch has it's grain embraced by two wings, which 
give it the appearance of a little ſhell. "Theſe trees 
grow at once on the wintry mountains, and on the 
margin of the lakes of the North; their ſeeds had 
occaſion not only to ſail over ſtagnant waters, but to 
be tranſported through the air over the ſnows, in the 
midſt of which they take delight. I have no doubt 
that there may be ſpecies of theſe trees the ſeeds of 
which are altogether nautical. Thoſe of the linden- 
tree are carried in a ſpherical body, fimilar to a little 
bullet. This bullet is affixed to a long tail, from the 
extremity of which deſcends obliquely a follicle of 


cConſiderable length, whereby the wind carries it away 
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to a great diſtance, ſpinning it round and round. 
When it drops into the water, it plunges about the 
length of an inch, and ſerves in ſome ſort as ballaſt 
to it's tail, and to the little leaf attached to it, which 
being thus brought to a vertical ſituation, perform 
the functions of a maſt and a ſail. But the examina- 
tion of ſo many curious varieties would carry me too 
far. 

This would be the proper place to ſpeak of the 
roots of vegetables; but I am little acquainted with 
what paſſes under ground. Befſides, in all Latitudes, 
on heights as well as by the water's-ſide, we find the 
ſame ſubſtances nearly, muds, ſands, pure mould, 
rock, which muſt produce a much greater reſem- 
blance in the roots of plants than in the other parts 
of their vegetation. I have no doubt however that 
Nature has eſtabliſhed, on this ſubject, relations, the 
knowledge of which would be highly uſeful, and 
that a cultivator ſomewhat experienced, might be 
able by inſpecting the root of a vegetable, to deter- 
mine the ſpecies of ſoil beſt adapted to it. Thote 
which are very hairy ſeem moſt proper for ſandy 
grounds, The cocoa tree, which grows to a very 
large ſize on the ſhores of the Torrid Zone, thrives 
in pure ſand, which it interlaces with ſuch a prodi- 
gious quantity of hairy fibres, as to form a ſolid mals 
around it. It is on this baſis that it eſfectually re- 
fiſts the moſt violent tempeſts, in the midſt of a 
moving ſoil, What is ſingularly remarkable in the 
caſe of this plant, it never ſucceeds ſo well as in the 
ſand on the ſea-ſhore, and generally languiſhes in 
the interior of a country. 
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The Maldivia Iſlands, which are for the moſt part 
nothing but ſandy ſhallows, are the moſt renowned 
regions of all Aſia, for the abundance and the beauty 
of their cocoa trees. There are other vegetables of 
the ſhores the roots of which are drawn out like 
cords. This configuration renders them exceedingly 
proper for binding together the ground, and thereby 
defending it againſt the inroads of the watery elc- 
ment. Such are, among ourſelves, the alder, the 
reed, but, above all, a ſpecies of dogs-graſs, which I 
have ſeen very carefully cultivated in Holland along 
the dikes. | 

Bulbous plants appear in like manner to take plea- 
ſure in ſoft muds, into which they cannot penetrate 
very far, from the roundneſs of their bulbs. But the 
elm extends it's roots at pleaſure on the declivity of 
the mountain; and the oak inſerts his ſturdy pivots 
into it, to lay hold of the ſucceſſive ſtrata of which 
it is compoſed. Other plants preſerve, on the high 
grounds, by their creeping foliage and their ſuperfi- 
cial roots, the emanations of duſt which the winds 
there depoſit. Such is the anemone nemergſa. If you 
find a ſingle foot of it on a hill, in a wood not. 
greatly frequented, you may reſt aſſured that it dif- 
fuſes itſelf like a net-work through the whole extent 
of that wood. 

There are trees, the trunks and the roots of which 
are admirably contraſted with obſtacles which appear 
to us accidental, but which Provident Nature foreſaw. 
For example, the cypreſs of Louiſiana grows with it's 
foot in the water, chiefly on the banks of the Mechaſ- 
{ippi, whoſe vaſt ſhores it magnificently ſhades. It 
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riſes there to a height which ſurpaſſes that of almoſt 
any of the trees of Europe.* Nature has given to 
the trunk of this ſtately tree a circumference of 
more than thirty feet, to enable it to reſiſt the 
ices from the lakes of the North, which diſcharge 
themſelves into that river, and the prodigious rafts 
of timber which float down it's ſtream, and which 
have obſtructed moſt of it's mouths to ſuch a degree 
as to interrupt the navigation to veſſels of any con- 
fiderable burthen. And to put it beyond a doubt that 
ſhe deſigned the thicknefs of it's trunk for with- 
ſtanding the ſhock of floating bodies, it is remarka- 
ble that at the height of fix feet, ſhe ſuddenly dimi- 
niſhes the ſize of it at leaſt a third, the full magni- 
tude having become ſuperfluous at that degree of 
elevation : and for the purpoſe of ſecuring it in an- 
other manner ſtill more advantageous, ſhe raiſes out 
of the root of the tree at four or five feet diſtance 
all around, ſeveral large ſtumps from one foot to four 
feet high. Theſe are not ſhoots ; for their head is 
ſmooth, and bears neither leaves nor branches : they 
are real ice-breakers. 

The tupelo, another great tree of Carolina, which 
grows likewiſe by the water's-fide, but in creeks, has 
nearly the ſame dimenſions at it's baſe, excepting the 
ice-breakers, or palliſades. The ſeeds of thoſe trees 
are fluted, as I have already obſerved to be the caſe 
with aquatic ſeeds in general; and that of the cy- 
preſs of Louiſiana differs conſiderably, by it's nautical 
form, from that of the cypreſs of the mountains of 
Europe, which is volatile. Theſe obſervations are ſo 

* Sce Father Charleveix, his Hiſtory of New France, vol. iv. 
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much the more worthy of credit, that Father Char- 
levoix, who in part relates them, deduces no conſe- 
quence whatever from the facts, though he was abun- 
dantly capable of interpreting their uſe. 

It muſt now be apparent of what importance it is 
to connect the ſtudy of plants with that of the other 
Works of Nature. It is poſſible to aſcertain, by their 
flowers, the expoſure to the Sun which is beſt adapted 
to them ; by their leaves, the quantity of water that 
is neceſſary to vegetation ; by their roots, the ſoil 
which is moſt ſuitable ; and by their fruits, the ſitua- 
tions in which they ought to be placed, together 
with new relations to the animals which feed upon 
them. By fruit I mean, as Botaniſts likewiſe do, ſeed 
of every ſpecies. 

The fruit is the principal character of the plant. 
Of this we may form a judgment, firſt, from*the care 
which Nature has beſtowed on it's formation and pre- 
ſervation. It is the ultimate term of her produc- 
tions. If you examine, in a vegetable, the different 
envelopes which encloſe it's leaves, it's flowers, and 
it's fruits, you will perceive a moſt wonderful pro- 
greſſion of pains and precautions. The ſimple leaf- 
buds are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the ſimplicity of 
their caſes. Nay there are plants which have none at 
all, as the ſhoots of the gramineous, which ſtart im- 
mediately out of the earth, and ſtand in no need of 
any foreign protection. But the buds which con- 
tain flowers are provided with theaths, or lined with 
down, as thoſe of the apple-trce ; or caſed over with 
glue externally, as thoſe of the great India cheſtnut ; 


or are incloſed in bags, as the flowers of the nar- 
eiſſus; 


— 
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eiſſus; or ſecured in ſome way or another, ſo as to 
be very diſtinguiſhable even before their expanſion. 

You afterwards perceive that the care employed in. 
drefling out the flower was entirely deſtined to the 
fecundation of the fruit; and that when this is once 
formed, Nature redoubles her precautions, both ex- 
ternally and internally, for it's preſervation. She 
gives it a placenta, the envelops it in pellicles, in 
ſhells, in pulps, in pods, in capſules, in huſks, in ſkins, 
and ſometimes in a caſe of thorns. A mother can- 
not pay more attention to the cradle of her infant. 
In proceſs of time, in order that her grown child 
may be enabled to go abroad, and look for a ſettle- 
ment in the world, the crowns it with a tuft of plu- 
mage, or incloſes it in a ſhell : furniſhes it with wings 
to fly away through the air, or with a bark to fail off 
along the face of the water, : 

There is ſomething ſtill more marked to arreſt our 
obſervation in favour of the fruit. It is this, that 
Nature frequently varies the leaves, the flowers, the 
ſtems, and the roots of a plant ; but the fruit re- 
mains conſtantly the ſame, if not as to it's form, at: 
leaſt as to it's eflential ſubſtance. I am pcrſuaded 
that when ſhe was pleaſed to create a fruit, it was her 
intention that it ſhould have the power of re-pro- 
dacing itſelf on the mountains, in the plains, amidft 
rocks, in ſands, on the brink of waters, and under 
different Latitudes; and in order to adapt it to it's 
ſituation, {he varied the watering-pot, the mirror, the 
prop, the attitude, the buttreſs, and the far of the 
vegetable, correſpondingly to the Sun, to the rains, 
to the winds, and to the foil. To this intention, 

Vol. II, = I beheye, 
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I believe, we ought to aſcribe the prodigious variety 
of ſpecies in every genus, and the degree of beauty 
which each attains when in the ſituation that is na- 
tural to it. Thus, in forming the cheſtnut to reach 
perfection on the ſtony mountains of the South of 
Europe, and to ſupply the want of corn, which 
ſcarcely ever ſuccceds there, ſhe placed it on a tree 
which in thoſe regions attains magnificence from it's 
adaptations. 

I have catca of the fruit of the cheſtnut-tree of the 
Ifland of Corſica. It is as large as ſmall hen's eggs, 
and makes excellent food. You may read in a mo- 
dern traveller the deſcription of a cheſtnut-tree which 


grew in Sicily, on one of the ridges of Mount AÆtna. 


It's foliage is of ſuch extent that a hundred cavaliers 
could repoſe with eaſe under it's ſhade. For that 
reafon it obtained the name of ci cavallo, Father 
Rircher aſſures us that he had ſeen on the ſame 
mountain, in a place called Trecaſtagne, three cheſt- 
nut-trees of ſuch a prodigious ſize, that when they 
were felled you might have lodged a large flock of 
ſheep under covert of their bark. The ſhepherds 
employed them for this purpoſe in the night-time, 
and in bad weather, inſtead of penning up their 
charge in the fold. Nature has granted to this ſtately 
vegetable the faculty of collecting, on the ſteep 
mountains, the waters of the Atmoſphere, by means 
of leaves formed like ſo many tongues ; and of pene- 
trating, by means of it's ſturdy roots, down to the 

very bed of fountains in deſpite of lavas and rocks. 
Nature has been pleaſed, elſewhere, to produce the 
fruit of this tree with a degree of bitterneſs, for the 
uſe 
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uſe of ſome animal no doubt, on the brink of the 
ſalt-water crecks and arms of the Sea in Virginia. She 
has beftowed on the tree which bears it leaves diſ- 
poſed in form of a tile, a ſcaly bark, flowers different 
from thoſe of the European cheſtnut-trec, but adapted 
unqueſtionably to the hunnd exhalations, and to the 
aſpects of the Sun to which it is expoſed. In a word, 
ſhe has transformed it into the great India cheſtnut. 
It arrives at much greater beauty in it's native coun- 
try than in Europe. 'That of America is the maritime 
cheſtnut- tree ; and that of Europe is the cheſtnut- 
tree of the mountains. She has placed, perhaps by 
a different kind of combination, this fruit, on the 
'  beech-tree of our hills, the maſt of which is evidently 
a ſpecies of cheſtnut. 
Finally, by means of one of thoſe maternal atten- 
tions which have induced her to ſuſpend, even on 
herbs, the productions of trees, and to ſerve up the 
ſame diſhes on the ſmalleſt tables, ſhe has placed be- 
fore us the ſame ſruit in the grain of the black corn, 
2 which in it's colour, and it's triangular form, re- 
ſembles the ſeed of the beech, called in Latin fagus, 
whence this ſpecies of corn has obtained the name 
of fagopyrum. One thing at any rate is certain, 
namely, that independent of the mealy ſubſtance, 
we find in the black corn, in the beech-maſt, and in 
the cheſtnut, ſimilar properties ſuch as hag of cool- 
ing exceſſive heat of urine. 
It was in like manner the intention of Nature to 
produce the acorn in a great variety of expoſures, 
Pliny enumerated, in his time, thirteen different ſpe- 


* See Chomel s Treatiſe on Common Plants. 
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cies in Europe, one of them, which makes very ex- 
cellent food, is that of the green oak. It 1s of this 
that the Poets ſpeak when they celebrate the felicity 
of the Golden Age, becauſe it's fruit then ſerved as 
an aliment to Man. It is worthy of being remarked 
that there is not a ſingle genus of vegetable, but 
what gives in ſome one of it's ſpecies, a ſubſtance 


capable of being converted into nouriſhment for 


mankind. The acorn of the green oak 1s, among 
the fruits of this genus of trees, the portion reſerved 
for our ute. Nature has been pleaſed, after making 

this proviſion ſor Man, to ſeatter the other ſpecies of 
the oak over the different ſoils of America, to ſupply 
the neceſſities of her other creatures. She has pre- 
ſerved the ſruit, and has varied the other parts of the 
vegetable, She has placed the acorn, but with the 
leaves of the willow, on the plant which has for that 
reaton got the name of the willow-leafed oak, and 
which thrives in that country by the water's-ſide.“ 
She has placed it, together with ſmall and pendent 
leaves affixed to pliant tails like thoſe of the aſpin, 
on the water-oak, which grows there in the marſhes. 
But when ſhe intended to plant them in dry and 
parched ſoils, ſhe united to them leaves of ten inches: 
in breadth, adapted to the reception of rain-water, 
ſuch are thoſe of the ſpecies known by the name of 


the black oak in that country. 


It may be neceflary farther to obſerve, that the place 
where any ſpecies of plant produces the fineſt fruit, 
determines it's principal genus. Accordingly, though 


See the figures of it in Father Charlevoix, his Hiſtory of New 
France, vol. iv. 


the 
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the oak has it's ſpecies ſcattered about every where, 
it muſt be conſidered as of the genus of mountain- 
trees ; becauſe that which crows on the mountains 
of America, and there diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the cheſtnut-leafed oak, yields the largeſt acorns, 
and is one of the greatett trees in that part of the 
world ; whereas the water-oak, and the willow-leafed 
oak, riſe to no great height, and produce very ſinall 
acorns. 

The fruit, as we have ſeen, is the invariable charac- 
ter of the plant. To it, accordingly, Nature has 
likewiſe attached the principal relations of the ani- 
mal kingdom to the vegetable. It was her intention 
that an animal of the mountains ſhould find the 
fruit on which he has been accuſtomed to live, in the 
plains, on the ſand, among the rocks, when he is un- 
der the neceſſity of changing his country, and eſpe— 
cially on the brinks of rivers, when he deſcends 
thither to quench his thirſt. I am not acquainted 
with a ſingle mountain-plant but what has fome of 
it's ſpecies, with their correſponding varieties, ſeat- 
tered over all ſituations, but principally on the mar- 
gin of waters. 

The mountain-pine has it's kernels mounted on 
wings, and the aquatic pine has it's ſeed incloſed in 
a 1kiff, The ſeeds of the thifile, which grow on 
parched ſoil, are furniſhed with plumes to convey 
them from place to place : thoſe of the fullers-thiſtle, 
which thrives by the water's-fide, have none, becauſe 
they had no occaſion for any to afliſt them in ſwim- 


ming. "Their flowers vary for ſimilar reaſons ; and 
though Botaniſts have two different genera of them, 
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the goldfinch fails not to acknowledge this laſt as a 
real thiſtle. He reits himſelf upon it, when he finds 
it convenient to go and cool himſelf on ſome watery 
bank. He forgets, on beholding his favourite plant, 
the ſandy downs where he was born, and cheers the 
banks of the rivulet with the muſic of his ſong, and 
the beauty of his plumage. 

It appears to me impoſſible to acquire any thing 
like a knowledge of plants unleſs by ſtudying their 
geography, and their ephemeris. Without this double 
illumination, which mutually reflects, their forms will 
be for ever ſtrange to us. The greateſt part of Bo- 
taniſts however pay no manner of regard to this. In 
making their collections, they remark not the ſeaſon 
at which plants grow, nor the place where, nor the 
aſpect to which they are expoſed. They carefully 
attend to all their intrinſic parts, and eſpecially to 
their flowers; and after this mechanical examina- 
tion, depoſit them in their herbary, and imagine they 
have a thorough knowledge of them, eſpecially if 
they have had the good fortune to dignify them by 
impoſing ſome Greek name. They reſemble a cer- 
tain huſſar of whom I have heard, who having hap- 
pened to find a Latin inſcription in characters of 
bronze, on an antique monument, diſengaged them 
one after another, and tumbled them together into 
a baſket, which he diſpatched to an Antiquarian of 
his friends with a requeſt that he would inform him 
what they meant. They no more lead us to an ac- 
quaintance with Nature, than a Grammarian would 
give us a reliſh for the genius of Sopſiocles, by pre- 
ſenting us with a naked catalogue of his tragedies, 

of 
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of the diviſion of their acts and ſcenes, and of the 
number of verſes which compoſe them. With equal 
abſurdity are they chargeable who colle& plants, 
without marking their relations to each other, and to 
the elements; they ſcrupulouſly preſerve the letter, 
but ſuppreſs the ſenſe. Far different was the man- 
ner in which a Thurnefort, a Vaillant, a Linneus, 
proſecuted the ftudy of Botany. If theſe learned 
men have not deduced any conſequence from thoſe 
relations, they have at leafi prepared the projecting 
ſtones of expectation, which promite the coufiruction 
of a future fabric of ſcience. 

Though the obſervations which I have juſt made, 
reſpecting the elementary harmonies gt plants, are 
but few in number, I have the confidence to athrm 
that they are of very nigh importance to the progrets 
of agriculture, The point in queſtion is not to de- 
termine geometrically the genera of flowers, whoſe 
mirrors are the beſt adapted for retlecting the rays of 


the Sun in every point of Latitude; the glory of 


calculating their curves is reſerved tor ſuture New- 
tons, Nature has outrun our moſt ardent wiſhes in 
thoſe places where ſhe has been left at liberty to re- 
eſtabliſh her own plans. We have it in our power to 
ſccurc proſperity to ours, in a manner the moſt bene- 
ficial, by reducing them into harmony with her's. In 
order to aſcertain what plants are beſt adapted to ſue- 
ceed in ſuch and ſuch a diſtrict, you have only to pay 
attention to the wild plants which thrive there ſpon- 
taneouſly, and which are diſtinguiſhable for their 
vigor and for their multitude : then ſubſtitute in their 


place domeſtic plants, which have the ſame kind of 
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flowers and leaves. Wherever umbelliferons plants 
grow, you may put in their room ſuch of our culinary 
vegetables as have moſt analogy with them, from 
their leaves, their flowers, their roots, and their grains, 
ſuch as the daucus genus : the artichoke will there 
uſcfully replace the gaudy thiſtle; the domeſtic 
plumb- tree ingrafted on a wild ſtock of the fame plant, 
in the very place where this laſt ſpontaneouily ſprung 
up, will become extremely vigorous. I am perſuaded 
that by theſe natural approximations, advantage might 
be derived from the moſt barren ſands and rocks; 
for there is not a ſingle genus of wild plant but what 
contains a ſpecies fit for food. 

But it was not ſufficient for Nature to have eſta- 
bliſhed ſo many harmonies between plants, and the 


ſituations in which they were deſtined to vegetate, 


had {ſhe not likewiſe provided means for reſtoring 
them, when deſtroyed by the intolerant culture of 
Man. Let a picce of ground. be left uncultivated 
for ever ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, and you will pre- 
ſently ſee it clothed with vegetables. They grow in 
that caſe in ſuch numbers, and ſo vigorouſly, that 
there is no huſbandman capable of producing an equal 
quantity, on the ſame ſpot, let him take what pains 
he will. Theſe ſhoots however ſo vigorous and ſo 
rapid, which frequently take poſſeſſion of our dock- 
yards of free-ſtone, of our walls of aſhlar, and of our 
courts paved with granite, are in many caſes only a 
proviſional culture. Nature who is always advancing 
from harmany to harmony, till ſhe has attained that 
point of perfection which the has propoſed to herſelf, 
ſows, at firſt, with graſles, and with herbage of dif- 
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ferent ſpecies, all abandoned ſoils, waiting for an op- 
portunity of exerting her powers, to raiſe on that very 
ſpot vegetables of a higher order. On the rude ne- 
elected diſtricts, where barren downs alone meet our 
eyes, poſterity may bchold ſtately toreits ariſing. 

We {hall throw, as our cuſtom is, a ſuperficial 
glance on the very ingenious methods which Nature 
employs for preparing and conducting thoſe vegetable 
progreſſions. We ſhall hence attain a glimpſe at 
leaſt, not only of the elementary relations of plants, 
but of thoſe which exiſt between their different clafles, 
and which extend even to the animal kingdom. Ve— 
getables the moſt contemptible in the eyes of Man 
are frequently the moſt neceſſary in the order of 
Creation. . 

The principal means employed by Nature, for ſe- 
curing the growth of plants of every other ſpecies, 
are the thorny plants. It is very remarkable that 
plants of this deſeription are the firſt which appear 
on lands in tallow, or in foreſts which have been cut 
down. They are in truth wonderfully well adapted 
to promote foreign vegetations, becauſe their Icaves 
with deep inciſions, like thoſe of the thiſtle and 
echium, or their ſprigs bent into an arch, as thoſe 
of the bramble, or their horizontal and interlaced 
branches, like thoſe of the black-thorn, or their 
boughs briſiled with briars and unprovided with 
leaves, as thoſe of the ſea-ruſh, leave underneath and 
around them many intervals through which other 
vegetables may ariſe, and find protection from the 
tooth of moit quadrupeds. Nurſeries of trees are 
irequently found in their boſom, Nothing is more 

common 
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common in coppice-woods than to fee a young oak 
ſtart out of a tuft of brambles, which enamels the 
earth all around with it's cluſters of prickly flowers 
or a young pine ariſe out of a yellow brake of ma- 
rine-ruſhes. 

When theſe trees have once acquired a certain de- 
gree of growth and fize, they ſtiffe by their fhade 
thoſe thorny plants, which ſubſiſt no longer, except 
along the fkirts of the wood, where they enjoy air 
ſufficient for their vegetation. But in this fituation, 
ſuch plants are ſtill going on to extend the empire of 
their ſuperiors from year to year over the plains. 
Thus, the thorny plants are the original cradles of 
the foreſts; and the ſcourge of the agriculture of 
Man is the bulwark of that Nature. 

Man has however imitated, in this reſpect, the pro- 
ceſſes of Nature; for if he withes to protect the newly 
ſown ſeeds of his garden, he finds it frequently ne- 
ceſſary to cover them with prickly branches of one 
ſort or another. It appears to me probable, that there 
15 not a heath but what in time might become a fo- 
reſt, were their commoners reſtrained from driving 
the flocks thither to paſture, for the cattle crop the 
tender ſhoots of the trees as faſt as they ſpring up. 
This, in my opinion, is the reaſon why the declivities 
of the lofty mountains of Spain, of Perſia, and of 
many other parts of the World, are not clothed with 
trees: it is becauſe of the numerous flocks of ſheep 
which are driven thither in Summer, and which roam 
over their different chains. I am fully convinced 
that thoſe mountains were covered in the earlier ages 
of the World, with foreſts which were laid low by 


their 
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their firſt inhabitants ; and that they would reſume 
their ancient clothing, though now naked and deſert, 
were the cattle to paſture on them no longer. It is 
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very remarkable that thoſe elevated regions are ſowed 
over with prickly plants, jutt as our beaths generally 
are. 

Don Garcias de Figueroa, Ambaiſtiador from Spain at 
the Court of Cha-Abas, King of Perſia, relates, in the 
account winch he has given of his journcy, that the 
lofty mountains of Perſia, which he crotied, and where 
the Turcomans are continually ſtraying as they tend 
their fleecy charge, were covered with a ſpecies of 
thorny ſhrub, which grew Jaxuriantly in the moſt 
parched fituations. This fame 1hrubbery ſerved as a 
retreat to a great number of partridges. 

From this circumſtance we take occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that Nature employs the birds particularly to 
ſow the thorny plants in places the ſteepeſt and moſt 
inacceihble. They are accuitomed to retire thither 
in the night, and there depoſit with their dung, the 
ſtony ſeeds of the bramble-berry, of the berry of the 


eglantine, of the barberry, and of molt thorny ſhrubs, 
which, from relations no leſs wonderful, are indi- 
geſtible in their ſtomach. 
Birds have beſides particular harmonies with thoſe 
vegetables, as we ſhall make appear in it's proper 
place. Not only do they find on them a plentiful 
ſupply of food, and thelter under them, but downs 
for lining their neſts, as on thiſtles, and on the cot- 
ton tree of America; fo that if many of them reſort 
for ſafety to the elevation of towering trees, others 
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find in it the thorny brake. There is not a fingle 
buſh but what has it's peculiar bird. 

Independently of the plants proper to each fitua- 
tion, and which are there domcilicated, there are 
ſome in a ſtate of inceflant peregrination, and flit 
round the earth, without ſettling in any fixed abode. 
We can eaſily have a conception of the cauſe of this 
conſtant removal, by ſuppoſing, what is actually the 
truth, that ſeveral of ſuch plants ſhed their feeds only 
at the ſeaſon when certain regular winds blow, or at 
certain revolutions of the currents of the Ocean. 
Whatever may be in this, I am of opinion that we 
muſt rank under this deſcription, many plants which 
were known to the Ancients, but which are not now 
to be found. Such, among others, 1s the celebrated 
lazerpitium of the Romans, the juice of which, called 
lager, ſold for it's weight in filver. Jbis plant, ac- 
cording to Pliny, grew in the vicinity of the city of 
Corenum, in Atrica ; but it had become ſuch a rarity 
in his time as hardly any where to be ſcen. He tells 
us that a ſingle plant of it had been found under the 
reign of Nero, and that it was ſent to this Prince as a 
great curioſity. 

Modern Botaniſts pretend that the lazerpitium 1s 
the ſame plant with the Vu] of our gardens, But 
they are evidently in an error, from the deſcriptions 
which the Ancients, and among others, Pliny and 
Diofcorides have leſt us of it. For my own part, I 
have no doubt that the lazerpitium is of the number 
of the vegetables which are deſtined to flit along the 
Earth, from Eaſt to Weſt, and from Weſt to Eaſt. 

It 
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It is perhaps at preſent on the weſtern ſhores of Africa, 
whither the caſterly winds may have conveyed it's 
ſeeds; perhaps, likewiſe, by the revolutions of the 
weſterly winds, it may have returned to the place 
where it was in the days of Auguſtus ; or it may have 
been conveyed into the plains of Ethiopia, among 
Nations totally unacquainted with it's pretended 
wonderful qualities. 

Pliny enumerates a great many other vegetables, 
which are at this day to us equally unknown. It 
may merit obſervation, that thoſe vegetable appari- 
tions have been contemporary with ſeveral ſpecies of 
flitting birds, which have likewife diſappeared. . It is 
well known that there are ſeveral claſſes of birds, and 
of fiſhes, which do nothing but migrate inccfiuntly 
over the Earth and through the Seas ; ſome, in a cer- 
tain revolution of days ; others, at the end of a cer- 
tain period of years. Many plants may be ſubjected 
to a ſimilar deſtiny. This Law extends even to the 
Heavens, in which ſome new ſtar is from time to time 
making it's appearance. Nature, as I think, has diſ- 
poſed her Works in ſuch a manner as to have always 
ſome novelty in reſerve, in order to keep Man con- 
tinually in exerciſe, She has eſtabliſhed, in the du- 
ration of the exiſtence of the difterent beings of cach 
kingdom, concerts of a moment, of an hour, of a day, 
of a moon, of a year, of the lite of a man, of the du- 
ration of a cedar, and perhaps of that of a globe: but 
this undoubtedly is known to the SUPREME BEING 
alone. 

I am perſuaded at the ſame time, that the greateſt 
part of flitting plants muſt have a principal centre, 

ſuch 
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ſuch as a ſteep rock, or an iftand in the midſt of the 
Sea, from whence they diffuſe themſelves over all the 
reſt of the world. This leads me to deduce, what } 
conſider as an irrefragable argument in ſupport of the 
recent Creation of our Globe; it is this, were the 
Globe of very remote antiquity, all the poſſible com- 
binations of the propagation of plants by ſeed, would 
have been already completed all over the World. 
Thus, for example, there would not be an uninha- 
bited iſland and ſhore of the Seas of India, which 
you would not find planted with cocoa-trees, and 
fown with cocoa-nuts, which the Ocean wafts thither 
every year, and which it ſcatters alternately on their 
ſtrands, by means of the variety of it's monſoons and 
of it's currents. Now it 1s unqueſtionably certain, 
that the radiations of that tree and it's fruit, the prin- 
cipal focuſes of which are in the Maldivia Iflands. 
are not hitherto diffuſed over all the iſlands of the 
Indian Ocean. 
The Philoſopher Francis Leguat, and his unfortu— 
nate companions, who were, in the year 1090, the 
firſt inhabitants of the ſmall Iſland of Rodriguez, 
which lies a hundred leagues to the eaſtward of the 
He of France, found no cocoa-trees in it. But pre- 
eiſely at the period of their ſhort reſidence there, the 
Sca threw upon the coaſt ſeveral cocoa- nuts in a ſtate 
of germination ; as it it had been the intention of 
Providence to induce them, by this uſeful and ſeaſon- 
able preſent, to remain on that iſland, and to culti- 
vate it. 
Francs Leguat, who was unacquainted with the 
relation which ſeeds have to the element 1 in which 
they 
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they are deſigned to grow, was very much aſtoniſhed 
to find that thoſe fruits, which weighed from five to 
ſix pounds, muſt have performed a voyage of fixty or 
fourſcore leagues, without being corrupted. He took 
it for granted, and he was in the right, that they came 
from the Iſland of St. Brande, which is fituated to the 
North-eaſt of Rodriguez. Thote two deſert iſlands 
had not as yet, from the Creation of the World, com- 
municated to each other all their vegetables, though 
ſituated in a current of the Occan which ſets in al- 
ternately, in the courſe of one year, for ſix months 
toward the one, and ſix months toward the other. 

However this may be, they planted thoſe cocoa- 
nuts, which in the ſpace of a year and a half ſent out 
ſhoots of four feet in height. A bleſſing from Heaven 
ſo diſtinctly marked, had not the power of detaining 
them in that happy iſland. An inconſiderate deſire of 
procuring for themſelves women conſtrained them to 
abandon it, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
Leguat, and plunged them into a long ſeries of cala- 
mities which few of thein were able to ſurvive. For 
my own part, I can entertain no doabt that had they 
repoſed the confidence in Providence which they had 
reaſon to do, it's care would have conveyed wives for 
them into that defert Ifland, as it had ſent to them 
the giit of the cocoa-nut. 

To return to the ſubject of vegetable navigation; 
all the combinations and the verſatilitics of their ſow- 
ings, would have been long ago completed in iſlands 
lying between the ſaine parallels, and in the ſame 
monſoons, if the World had been eternal. The 
double cocoa-nuts, the nurſeries of which arc in the 

Sechelles 
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Sechelles Iſlands, would have diffuted themſelves, 
and would have had time to germinate on the Mala- 
bar coaſt, on which the Sea 1s from time to time 
throwing them. The Indians would have planted] 
upon their ſhorcs thoſe fruits to which they aſcribed 
virtues ſo miraculous, while the palm-tree which 
bears them was ſo entirely unknown but twelve years 
ago to the people of this coaſt, that they believed them 
to be natives of the bottom of the Sea, and thence 
gave them the appellation of marine cocoa-nuts. 
There are in like manner a multitude of other fruits 
between the Tropics, of which the primordial ſtocks 
are in the Moluccas, in the Philippines, in the iſlands 
of the South-Sea, and which are entircly unknown 
on the coaſts of both Continents, and even in the 
adjacent iſlands, which undoubtedly would have be- 
come there the objects of cultivation to their in- 
habitants, had the Sea been allowed ſufficient time 
to multiply the projection of them on their ſhores. 

I ſhall purſue this reflection no farther ; but it 
evidently demonſtrates the newneſs of the World. 
Were it eternal, and exempted from the care of a 
Providence, it's vegetables would long ſince have 
undergone all the poſſible combinations of the chance 
which re-ſows them. We ſhould find their different 
ſpecies in every ſituation where it was poflible for 
them to grow. From this obſervation I deduce 
another conſequence, namely this, That the AurHOR 
of Nature evidently intended to link Mankind to- 
gether by a reciprocal communication of benefits, the 
chain of which 1s as yet very far from being com- 
pleted. Where is, for example, the benefactor of 

Humanity, 
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Humanity, who ſhall tranſport to the Oſtiacs and the 
Samoiedes of Waigats Strait, Winter's tree from the 
Straits of Magellan, the bark of which unites the 
ſavour of cloves, of pepper, and of cinnamon ? And 
who is the man that ſhall convey to Magellan's Strait 
the peaſe- tree of Siberia, to feed the ſtarving Pata- 
gonian? 

What a rich collection might Ruſſia make, not 
only of the trees which thrive in the northern and the 
ſouthern regions of America, but of thoſe which, in 
all parts of the World, crown the lofty, ice- covered 
mountains, whoſe elevated ridges have a temperature 
approaching to that of her plains? Whereſore beholds 
ſhe not her foreſts enriched with the pines of Virgi- 
nia, and with the cedars of Mount Lebanon ? The 
deſert ſhores of the Irtis might every year clothe 
themſelves with the ſame ſpecies of oats wherewith 
ſo many Nations, inhabiting the banks of the rivers 
of Canada, are principally ſupported. Not only 
might ſhe colle& in her plains the trees and the 
plants of cold Latitudes, but a great number of an- 
nual vegetables, which grow during the courſe of a 
Summer in warm and temperate Latitudes. I know 
by experience that the Summer's heat is as powerful 
at Peterſburg as under the Line. 

There are beſides parts of the ground in the North, 
which have configurations perfectly adapted to afford 
a ſhelter againſt the northerly winds, and to multiply 
| the warmth of the Sun. If the South has it's icy 
| mountains, the North has it's reverbatory valleys. I 
| have ſeen one of thoſe ſmall valleys near Petertburg, 
at the bottom of which flows a brook that never 
Yor. II. ; freezes 
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freezes even in the midſt of Winter. The rocks of 
granite, wherewith Finland is roughened all over, 
and which according to the report of Travellers cover 
moſt of the lands of Sweden, of the ſhores of the 
Frozen Ocean, and all Spitzhergen, are ſufficient for 
producing the ſame temperatures, in many places, 
and for diminiſhing in them, to a conliderable de- 
gree, the ſeverity of the cold. 

T have ſcen in Finland, near Wiburg, beyond the 
fixty-firſt degree of Latitude, cherry- trees entirely 
expoſed to the weather, though theſe trees are na- 
tives of the forty-ſecond degree; that is of the king- 
dom of Pontus, from whence Lucullus tranſplanted 
them to Rome after the defeat of 1Mthridates. The 
peaſantry of that Province cultivate tobacco with ſuc- 
ceſs, which is a much more ſoutherly plant, being 
originally a native of Braſil. It is I admit an annua! 
plant, and that it does not acquire, in it's northern 
fituation, a very high degree of perfume ; for they 
are under the neceſſity of expofing it to the heat ot 
their ſtoves, in order to bring it to a ſtate of perfect 
maturity. But the rocks with which Finland is 
covered over, would undoubtedly preſent, to atten- 
tive eyes, reverberating ſituations which might bring 
it to a ſufficient degree of maturity, without the aid 
of artificial heat. 

I myſelf found, not far from the city of Frederick- 
ſham, upon a dunghill, under the ſhclter of a rock, 
a very lofty tuft of oats the produce of a ſingle ſeed, 
conſiſting of thirty-ſeven ſtalks, loaded with as many 
ears completely ripe, without reckoning a multitude 
of other ſmall ſucklers, I gathered it, with an inten- 

tion 
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tion of having it preſented to her Imperial Majeſty, 
Catharme II. by my General M. Dubgſquet, under 
whoſe orders, and in whoſe company I was then viſit- 
ing the fortified places of that province: it was like- 
wiſe his intention; but our Ruſhan attendants, care- 
leſs as all ſlaves are, ſuffered it to be loſt. He was 


exccedingly vexed at this, as well as I. It is im 


poſſible to help thinking, that a ſheaf of corn fo rich 
and beautiful, the produce of a province conſidered 
even at Peterſburg as ſinitten with ſterility, becauſe 
of the rocks which cover it's ſurface, and which pro- 
cured for it from ancient Geographers the epithet of 
lapidoſa (ſtony), would have been as acceptable to her 
Majeſty, as the huge block of granite*which ſhe has 
fince had conveyed from thence, to be formed at 


Peterſburg into the baſis of a ſtatue of Peter the 


Great. 

J have ſeen, in Poland, ſeveral private individuals 
cultivate the vine and the apricot-trce with very great 
fucceſs. Mr. de lu Roche, Conſul from the Prince of 
Moldavia, carried me, when at Warſaw, to a little 
garden in the ſuburbs of that City, which produced 
to the occupier an annual revenue of one hundred 


piſtoles, though it did not contain quite thirty of the 


laſt- mentioned tree. It was totally unknown in that 
country a hundred and fifty years ago. The apricot 
was firſt introduced into it by a Frenchman, valet-de- 
chambre to a Queen of Poland. This man raifed the 
fruit ſecretly, and made preſents of it to the Grandees 
of the Country, pretending that he had received it 
from France by the couriers of the Court. The great 
did not fail to pay him magnificently for his preſents; 
N 2 
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and this ſpecies of commerce became to him the 
foundation of an ample fortune, by means of which 
his great-grand- children are at this day the moſt opu- 
lent Bankers of that Country. 

What I have ſaid reſpecting the poſſibility of en- 
riching Ruſſia and Poland with uſeful vegetables, 18 
not only in the view of acknowledging, the beſt way 
in my power, the gracious reception with which I 
was honoured by perſons of rank, and by the Go- 
vernment of thoſe Countries, when I was a ſtranger 
among them ; but becauſe theſe indications tend 
equally to the improvement of France, the Climate 
of which is more temperate. We have icy moun- 
tains, capable of producing all the vegetables of the 
North; and reverberating valleys equally adapted to 
the production of moſt of thoſe of the South. It 
would not be proper, as our cuſtom is, to make an 
effort to render this ſpecics of culture general through 
a whole diſtrict, but to ſet it a-going in ſome little 
ſhcltered expoſure, or in ſome ſmall winding valley. 
The influence of theſe poſitions is of no great extent. 
Thus, the famous Conſtantia vine of the Cape of 
Good-Hope ſucceeds perfectly only on a ſmall ſpot 
of ground, ſituated at the boſtom of a little hill, 
whereas the adjoining and ſurrounding vineyards do 
not produce the muſcadine grape of any thing like 
the ſame quality, Of this too I have perſonal expe- 
rience. 

In France, it would be proper to look ſor ſheltered 
aſpects, ſuch as we have been deſcribing, in places 
where there are white ſtones in abundance, the co- 
lour of which is the beſt adapted to reverberate the 
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rays of the Sun. Nay I believe that marl is indebt- 
ed to it's white colour, for part of the heat which it 
communicates to the lands on which it 1s ſpread ; for 
it reflects upon them the rays of the Sun with fo 
much activity, as to burn up the firſt ſhoots of many 
herbs. This is the reaſon, if I am not miſtaken, 
why. marl, which has in other reſpects the principles 
of fecundation within itfelf, kills a great many of the 
ſmaller herbs which are accuſtomed to grow under 
the ſhade of the corn, and whoſe firſt leaves are more 
tender than thoſe of corn, which is in general the 
moſt hardy of gramincous plants. 

It would be farther neceſſary to look for thoſe for- 
tunate expoſures in the vicinity of the Sea, and under 
the influence of it's winds, which are fo neceſſary to 
the vegetation of many plants that ſeveral of them re- 
fuſe to grow in the inland parts of a country. Such 
is, among others, the olive-tree, which it has been 
found impoſſible to propagate in the interior of Afia 
and of America, though the Latitude be in other re- 
ſpects favourable. Nay I have remarked that it is 
not fruitful in iſlands, and on fhores, where it is ex- 
cluded from the ſea-breezes. To this cauſe I aſeribe 
the ſterility of thoſe which have been planted in the 
Ifle of France, on it's weſtern ſhore; for it is ſhelter- 
ed from the Eaſt-winds by a chain of mountains. As 
to the cocoa-tree, it will not thrive betwcen the 
Tropics, unleſs it has, if T may venture to ſay fo, it's 
root in the ſea-water. It is 1 armly believe for want 
of thoſe geographical conſiderations, and ſome others 
of a ſimilar nature, that many plans of improvement in 
cultivation have failed in France, and in her Colonies. 
N 8 However 
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However that may be, it might be poſlible to find 
within the kingdom an icy mountain, with perhaps 
a reverberating valley below. It would be a moſt 
agrecable employment to £o in ſearch of ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, and the greateſt benefits might be derived from 
it. We might convert it into a Royal Garden, 
which ſhould preſent to our Sovereign a ſpectacle of 
the vegetation of a multitude of cltmates, upon one 
line of leſs than fifteen hundred fathoms of elevation. 
There he might bid defiance to the burning heat of 
the dog-ſtar, under the ſhade of cedars, on the molly 
bank of a rivulet iſſuing from the ſnow ; and perhaps 
eſcape the ſeverity of Winter's cold, at the bottom of 
a valley with a ſouthern aſpect, under the palm-tree, 
and amidit a field of ſugar-canes. We might there 
naturalize the animals which are the compatriots of 
thoſe vegetables. He might hear the braying of the 
rein- deer of Lapland, from the ſame valley in which 
he would ſce the peacocks of Java building their neſts. 
This landfcape would collect around him a part of the 
tributes of the Creation, and exhibit to him an image 
of ihe terreſtrial paradiſe, which was ſituated as I ſup- 
poſe in a {imilar poſition. In ſerious truth, T cannot 
help cxpreſiing a with, that our Kings would extend 
their ſublime enjoyments, as far as the ſtudy of Na- 
ture has purſued it's reſearches under their flouriſh- 
ing Empire.“ 


* Neſcia mens heminum fati fortiſque futuræ ! Ah, blind to fu- 
turity! Little did good Saint-Pierre think that the ill-fated Prince, 
for whom he took.,1o much delight to plant and decorate this 
earthiy Paradiſe, was in the courſe of a few fleeting years to be 
qdethroned, impriſoned, condemned, and publicly executed, in 

| | the 
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It now remains, that I examine the harmonies 
which plants form with cach other. Theſe harmonies 
conſtitute the inexpreſſible charm laviſhed on the ſites 
which Nature has fowed and planted with her own 
hand ; and they are to be the ſubject of the enſuing 
ſection. 


VEGETABLE HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


We are going to apply to plants the general prin- 
ciples laid down iu the preceding Study, by exa- 
mining one after another the hurmones of their 
colours, and of their forms. 

The verdure of plants, which is ſo grateful to the 
eye, 18 a harmony of two colours oppolite in their 
elementary generation, of yellow, which 1s the colour 
of the Earth, and of blue, which is the colour of the 
Heavens. Had Nature dyed plants yellow, they 
would have been confounded with the ground ; if 
blue, they would have been confounded with the 
Heavens and the Waters, In the firſt caſe, all would 
have appeared carth; in the ſecond, all would have 
appeared fea: but their verdure gives them contraſts 
the moſt delightful with the grounds of this mag- 
nificent picture, and conſonances equally agreeable 
with the yellow colour of the Earth, and with the 
azure of the Heavens. 

The green colour poſſeſſes this farther advantage, 
that it accords in a moſt wonderful manner with all 


the Metropolis of his own Kingdom ; and the very name of King 
proſcribed by a Nation once enthutialtically attached to Royalty. 
How wonderful are the Works of Nature! How myſterious the 
Ways of Providence !—H, H. 

N 4 the 
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the others, which ariſes from it's being the harmony 
of the two extreme colours. Painters who are en- 
dowed with taſte, hang the walls of their exhibition— 
rooms with green, in order that the pictures, of what- 
ever colours, may detach themſelves from that ground 
without harſhneſs, and harmonize upon it without 
confuſion.* 

Nature, not ſa tisfied with this firſt general tint, has 
employed, in extending it over the ground of her 
ſcene, what Painters call 7ranſt1ovs. She has appro- 
priated a particular ſhade of bluiſh green, which we 
call ſea-green, to plants which grow in the vicinity of 
water, and of the Heavens. This is the ſhade which 
in general tinges the plants of the thores, as reeds, 
willows, poplars ; and thoſe of high grounds, as the 
thiſtle, the cypreſs, and the pine; and which makes 
the azure of the rivers to harmonize with the verdure 
of the meadows, and the azure of the Heavens with 
the verdure of the heights. Thus, by means of this. 
light and fugitive tint, Nature diffuſes delicious har- 
monies over the limits of the watcrs, and along the 
profiles of landſcapes ; and it is productive of a ftill 
tarther magic to the eye, in that it gives greater ap- 
parent depth to the valleys, and more elevation to 
the mountains, 


* Undoubtedly when they put on a green ground pictures of 
plants, or landicapes, ſuch pictures detach themſelves from it but 
indifferently. There is, in my opinion, a tint better adapted to be 
the ground of a picture-gallery ; namely, gray. This tint, form- 
ed of black and white, which are the extremes of the chain of co- 
tours, harmonizes with every other without exception. Nature 
frequently employs it in the Heavens, and on the Horizon, by 
means of vapours and of clouds, which are generally of that colour. 
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Something more wonderful ſtill challenges our at- 
tention, namely this, that though the employs but 
one ſingle colour in arraying ſo many plants, ſhe ex- 
tracts out ot it a quantity of tints to endleſsly varied, 
that each of thoſe plants has it's own, pecuhar to it- 
ſelf, and which detaches it ſufficiently from it's neigh- 
bour to be diſtinguiſhable from it; and each of theſe 
tints is farther varying from day to day, from the 
commencement of Spring, when moſt of them exhibit 
themſelves in a bloody verdure, up to the laſt days of 
Autumn, when they are transformed into various 
yellows. 

Nature, after having thus harmonized the ground 
of her picture, by means of a general colour, has de- 
tached from it every vegetable in particular, by means 
of contraſts. Such as are deſigned to grow immedi- 
ately on the ground, on ſtrands, or on duſky rocks, 
are entirely green, both leaves and ſtems, as the great- 
eſt part of reeds, of graſſes, of moſſes, of tapers, and 
of aloes; but thoſe which are deſtined to ariſe out of 
the midſt of herbage, have ſtems of different tints of 
brown ; ſuch are the trunks of moſt trees, - and the 
ſtalks of ſhrubs. The alder, for example, which 
thrives amidſt the graſſy turf, has a ſtem of an ath- 
coloured gray ; but the wallwort, which entirely re- 
ſembles it in all other reſpects, and which grows im- 
mediately on the ground, is green all over. The 
mugwort, which grows along hedges, has reddiſh 
ſtems, by which it is caſily diſtinguiſhable from the 
neighbouring ſhrubs. Nay there are in every genus 
of plants, certain ſpecies which, by their ſhining co- 
lours, ſeem to have been formed for terminating the 

limits 
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limits of their claſſes. Suclr is, in the forb genus, a 
ſpecies called the Canadian ſervice tree, the branches 
of which arc of a coral red. There arc in the willow 
tribe, oſiers whoſe ſcions arc as yellow as gold; but 
there is not a ſingle plant which docs not detach itfelt 
entirely ſrom the ground which furrounds it by it's 
flowers and by it's fruits. 

It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that fo many varieties 
fthould be mechanical retults of the colour next to 
which bodies arc placed; for example, that the bluith 
green of mott mountain- vegetables ſhould be an ef- 
fect of the azurc of the Heavens. It is worthy of 
being remarked, that the blue colour is not to be 
found, at lcaſt as far as 1 know, in the flowers or in 
the fruits of lofty trees; for in this caſe they would 
be confounded with the Heavens ; but it is very 
common on the ground in the flowers of kerbs, ſuch 
as the bluc-bottle, the ſcabious, the violet, the liver- 
wort, the iris, and many others. On the contrary, 
the colour of the earth is very common in the fruits 
of lofty trees, ſuch as the cheſtnut, the walnut, the 
cocoa-nut, and the cone of the pine. Hence we 
have an intimation that the point of view of this mag- 
nificent picture was taken from the eye of Man. 

Nature, after having diſtinguiſhed the harmonic 
colour of cach vegetable, by the contraſting colour 
of it's flowers, and of it's fruits, has followed the fame 
laws in the forms which ſhe has given them. The 
moſt beautiful of forms, as we have ſeen, is the ſphe- 
rical; and the moſt agreeable contraſt which it is 
capable of preſenting, is when found in oppoſition to 
the radiating form, You will frequently find this 


form 
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form and it's contraſt in the aggregation of the 
flowers that go by the name of radiated, as the daiſy, 
which has a circle of ſmall white divergent petals 
ſurrounding it's yellow diſk: we find it, likewiſe, 
with other combinations, in the blue-bottle, in the 
aſters, and in a multitude of other ſpecies. When 
the radiating parts of the flower are outermoſt, the 
ſpherical are inmoſt, as in the ſpecies which I have 
juſt named ; but when the firſt are inmoſt, the ſphe- 
rical parts are outermoſt ; this may be remarked in 
thoſe whoſe ſtamina are drawn out into length, and 
the petals in ſpherical portions, ſuch as the flowers of 
the hawthorn and of the apple-tree, and moſt part of 
the roſaceous and liliaccous plants. Sometimes the 
contraſt of the flower is with the ſurrountling parts of 
the plant. The roſe is one of thoſe in which it is moſt 
ſtrongly marked: it's diſk is formed of beautiful 
ſpherical portions, it's calix is briſtled with beards, 
and it's ſtalk beſet with thorns. 

When the ſpherical form is found placed in a 
flower between the radiating and the parabolic, then 
there is a complete elementary generation, the effect 
of which is always highly agreeable ; it is this too 
which is produced by moſt of the flowers that have 
Juſt been named, by the profile of their calices, which 
terminate their projecting ſtems. The noſegay girls 
are fo ſenſible of the value of this combination, that 
they ſell a ſimple roſe on it's branch at a much higher 
price than they would atk for a large poly of the tame - 
flowers, eſpecially if there are on it a few buds, which 
preſent the charming progreſſions of the florification. 
But Nature is ſo vaſt, and my incapacity ſo great, 
that 
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that I muſt reſtrict myſelf to throwing a ſimple glance 
on the contraſt which ariſes from the ſimple oppoſi- 
tion of forms: it is ſo univerſal that Nature has given 
it to plants which had it not in themſelves, by op- 
poling them to others which have a configuration 
entirely different. 

The ſpecies oppoſite in forms are almoſt always in 
company. When you fall in with an old willow on 
the bank of a river which art has not degraded, you 
may frequently fee upon it a great convolvulus co- 
vering the radiated foliage of the tree with it's own 
heart-formed leaves, and it's bell- ſhaped white flowers, 
to make up the defe& of apparent flowers, which 
Nature has denied to this tree. Different ſpecies of 
ropeweed produce the ſame harmonies on various 
ſpecies of tall gramineous plants. 

Theſe plants, called creeping, are ſcattered over 
the whole vegetable kingdom, and are appropriated 
as I ſuppoſe to each vertical ſpecies. They have a 
great variety of methods of fixing themſelves on the 
upright plant, which would alone merit a particular 
treatiſe. There are ſome which turn themſelves ſpi- 
rally around the trunks of foreſt trees, ſuch as the 
honey- ſuckle; others, as peaſe, have hands with 
three to five fingers, by which they lay hold of ſhrub- 
bery : it is very remarkable that thoſe hands do not 
make their appearance till they have acquired a height 
at which they begin to have occaſion for them as a 
ſupport ; others, as the baſtard-pomegranate, attach 
themſelves in form of a cork-ſcrew; others form a 
fimple hook with the tail of their leaf, as the naſtur- 
tzum : the pink employs a fimilar method of adhe- 
fon. 
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nion. Theſe two beautiful flowers are ſupported in 
our gardens with rods ; but it would be a problem 
well worthy of the inveſtigation of Floriſts, to aſcer- 
tain what are the auxiliary plants, if I may call them 
ſo, to which theſe were deſigned to unite themſelves, 
in the places where they are native; delightful groups 
might be formed by their re-union. 

I am perſuaded that there is not a vegetable but 
what has it's oppoſite in ſome part of the Earth : their 
mutual harmony 1s the cauſe of the ſecret pleaſure 
which we feel in wild rural fcenes, where Nature is 
at liberty to combine them. The fir-tree riſes in the 
foreſt of the North like a lofty pyramid, of a dark 
green, and with a motionleſs attitude. The birch is 
almoſt always found in it's vicinity, and grows to 
nearly the ſame height, is of the form of an inverted 
pyramid, of a lively verdure, with a moveable foliage, 
continually playing about with every breath of the 
wind. The round-leafed trefoil loves to grow in the 
midſt of the fine graſs, and to adorn it with it's own 
flowery noſegay. Nay I believe that Nature has 
made thoſe deep inciſions in the leaves of a great 
many vegetables, entirely in the view of facilitating 
alliances of this ſort, and of opening a paſſage for the 
graſſes, the verdure and delicacy of whoſe ſtems forin 
with them an infinity of contraſts. Of this inſtances 

innumerable may be ſeen in uncultivated fields, 

where tufts of graſs pierce through the broad plants 
of the thiſtle and the echium. This arrangement has 
likewiſe been made, in order that the graſſes, which 
are the moſt uſeful of all vegetables, might receive a. 
portion of the rain from Heaven, through the inter- 
ſtices 
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ſtices of the broad foliage of thoſe privileged children 
of Nature, which would ſtifle every thing around 
them, were it not for thoſe profound inciſions. Na- 
ture does nothing merely for the pleaſure of doing it, 
but always connects with it ſome reaſon of utility: 
this appears to me ſomuch the more decidedly marked, 
that the inciſions in leaves are much more common, 
and deeper, in the plants and under-tirubbery which 
riſe to no great height, than in trees. | 

The harmonies reſulting from contraſt are to be 
found even in the waters. The reed, on the brink 
of rivers, raiſes into the air it's radiating leaves, and 
it's embrowned diſtaff, whereas the nymphæa extends 
at it's feet a broad heart-formed foliage, and roſes of 
yellow gold: the one preſents on the waters, a con- 
tinued pallifade, and the other a platform of verdure. 

Similar oppoſitions preſent themſelves in the moſt 
frightful of climates. Martens, of Hamburg, who 
has given a very good account of Spitzbergen, tells 
us, that when the ſeamen belonging to the veſſel in 
which he navigated along it's coaſts, heaved up the 
anchor, they ſeldom failed to bring up with it a very 
broad leaf of the a/ga marma, fix feet in length, and 
attached to a tail as long: this leaf was ſmooth, of a 
brown colour ſpotted with black, ſtriped with two 
white ſtripes, and made in form of a tongue : he calls 
it the plant of the rock. But what is very fingular. 
it was uſually accompanied by a hairy plant, about 
fix feet in length, like a horſe's tail, and formed of 
hairs ſo fine, that one might denominate it, ſays he, 
the filk of the rock. He found on thoſe diſmal ſhores, 
where the empire of Flora is in ſuch a ſtate of deſo- 
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lation, the cochlearia (ſcurvy-graſs) and the ſorrel, 
which grew together. The leuf of the firſt is round- 
ed in form of a ſpoon, that of the other is Jengthened 
into the ſhape of the iron head of an arrow. A Phy- 
fician of conſiderable ability, of the name of Bar- 
tholin,* has obſerved, that the virtues of their falts 
are as oppoſite as their confignrations ; thoſe of the 
firſt are alkalis, thoſe of the other are acids; and 
from their union reſults what medical men call a neu- 
tral ſalt, which they ought rather to call a harmonic 
falt, the molt powerful remedy which can be employed 
as an antiſcorbutic, and the feurvy is a diſeaſe which is 
readily, and uſually, caught in thoſe dreadful climates. 

For my own part, I apprehend that the qualities 
of plants are harmonic as their forms); and that as 
often as we find them grouped agrecably and con- 
ſtantly, there muſt reſult from the union of their 
qualities, for nouriſument, for health, or for pleaſure, 
a harmony as agreeable as that which ariſes from the 
contraſt of their figures. This is a preſumption that 
I could ſupport, by referring to the inſtinct of ani- 
mals, which in browſing on the herbage, vary the 
choice of their aliments ; but this conſideration would 
lead me away from my ſubject. 

I ſhould neyer come to a concluſion, were I to go 
into a detail reſpecting the harmonies of ſo many 
plants which we undervalue, becauſe they arc feeble 
or common. If we ſuppoſe them, for thought's fake, 
of the ſize of our trees, the majeſty of the palm 
would diſappear before the magnificence of their at- 
titudes and of their proportions. Some of them, ſuch 


See Chomel's Hiſtory of Common Plants, 
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as the echium, riſe like ſuperb chandeliers, forming a 
vacuum round their centre, and rearing toward Hea- 
ven their prickly arms, loaded their whole length 
through, with lamps of violet-coloured flowers. The 
verbaſcum, on the contrary, extends around it broad 
leaves of ſolemn drapery, and ſends up from it's cen- 
tre a long diſtaff of yellow flowers, as ſalutary to the 
ſtomach as grateful to the touch. The violet, of 
deep bluc, contraſts, in the Spring, with the prim- 
roſe, expanding it's golden cup with a ſcarlet brim. 
On the embrowned angles of the rock, under the 
ſhade of ancient beech-trees, the muſhroom, white 
and round as an ivory piece for the cheſs-board, ariſes 

out of a bed of moſs of the moſt beautiful green. 
Muſhrooms alone preſent a multitude of unknown 
conſonances and contraſts. This claſs is, firſt, the 
moſt varied of all thoſe of the vegetables of our cli- 
mates. Sebaſtian le Vaillant enumerates one hundred 
and four ſpecies of them in the vicinity of Paris, 
without taking into the account the fungoids, which 
furniſh at leaſt a dozen more. Nature has diſperſed 
them over molt ſhady places, where they frequently 
form contraſts the moſt extraordinary. There are 
ſome which thrive only. on the naked rock, where 
they preſent a foreſt of ſmall filaments, each of which 
ſupports it's particular chapiter. There are ſome 
which grow on ſubſtances the moſt abject, with forms 
the moſt ſolemn ; ſuch is that which thrives on what 
falls from the horſe, and which reſembles a Roman 
hat, whence it has borrowed it's name. Others pre- 
ſent agreeable conſonances: ſuch is that which grows 
at the foot of the alder, under the form of a cockle. 
What 
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What nymph has planted a ſhell by the root of a tree 
of the rivers ? 

This numerous tribe appears to have it's deſtiny 
attached to that of the trees, which have each a muſh- 
room appropriated to itſelf, and rarely to be found elſe- 
where : ſuch are thoſe which grow only on the roots 
of plumb-trees and pines. To no purpoſe does Hea- 
ven pour down it's copious rains; the muſhroom, 
under covert of it's umbrella, receives not a fingle 
drop. They derive the whole ſupport of life from 
the Earth, and from the potent vegetable to whoſe 
fortune they have united their own : like thoſe little 
Savoyards who are planted as poſts at the gates of the 
hotels of the Great, they extract their ſubſiſtence out 
of the ſuperfluity of another ; they grow under the 
ſhade of the Powers of the foreſt, and live on the ſu- 
perabundance of their ſumptuous banquets. 

Other vegetables preſent oppolitions of ſtrength to 
weakaeſs in a different way, and confonances of pro- 
tection ſtill more diſtiuguiſhed. Thoſe which we have 
been mentioning, like lordly Chieftains, leave their 
humble friends at their feet : the others carry them 
in their arms, and place them upon their heads. They 
frequently receive the recompence of their noble hoſ- 
pitality. The liannes which in the Antilles-Iſlands 
attach themſelves to the trees of the foreſt, defend 
them from the fury of the hurricane. The Gallic Oak 
has oftener than once ſcen itſelf an object of venera- 
tion to the Nations, from having carried the miſtle- 
toe in it's branches. The ivy, a friend to monuments 
and tombs; the ivy, with which in ancient times 
they crowned the Poets who conferred immortality, 
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ſoinetimes covers with it's foliage the trunks of the 
ſtatelieſt trees. It is one among many, of the irreſiſ- 
tible proofs of the vegetable compenſations of Nature; 
for I do not recollect that I ever ſaw the ivy on the 
trunks of pines, of firs, or of other trees whoſe toli- 
age laſts all the year round. It inveſts thoſe only 
which are ſtripped by the hand of Winter. Symbol 
of a generous friendſhip, it attaches itſelf only to the 
wretched ; and when death itſelf has ſinitten it's pro- 
tector, it reſtores to him again the honours of the 
foreſt where he lives no longer; it makes him revive, 
by decorating his ſhade with garlands of flowers, and 
feſtoons of undecaying verdure. 

The greateſt part of plants which grow under the 
ſhade are adorned with the moſt vivid colours ; thus 
the moſſes diſplay the brilliancy of their emerald 
green on the duſky ſides of the rocks. In the ſoreſts, 
the muſhroom and the agaricum diftinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their colours from the roots of the trees un- 
der which they grow. The ivy detaches itſelf from 
their gray barks by it's ſhining green; the miitletoe 
diſcloſes it's branches of a yellowiſh green, and it's 
fruits ſimilar to pearls, amidſt the thick foliage of the 
oak. The aquatic convolvulus dazzles you with it's 
large white bell-ſhaped flowers on the trunk of the 
willow. The virgin's-bower clothes with verdure the 
ancient towers, and in Autumn, her foliage of gold 
and purple ſeems to fix, on their ſober eminences, 
the rich colours of the ſetting Sun. Other plants, 
entirely concealed from the eye, diſcover themſelves 
by their perfumes. It is thus that the obſcure violet 
invites the hand of lovers to the boſom of the prickly 
. ſhrub. 
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ſhrub. And thus is verified on every hand, that great 
Law of contraſts which governs the World : No ag- 
gregation is in plants the effect of chance. 

Nature has eſtabliſhed in the numerous tribes of 
the vegetable kingdom, a muititude of alliances, the 
end of which is unknown to us. There are plants, for 
example, the ſexes of which are on different indivi— 
duals, as in the animal Creation. There are others 
whom you always find united in ſeveral cluſters, as 
if they loved to live in ſociety ; others, on the con- 
trary, you almoſt always meet with in a ſtate of ſoli- 
tude. I preſume that many of theſe relations are con- 
nected with the character of the birds which live on 
their fruits, and which re-ſow them. "The herbage in 
the meadows frequentiy repreſents the bearing of the 
trees in the foreſts; there are ſome which in their foli- 
age and proportions reſemble the pine, the fir, and 
the oak: nay I believe that every tree has a conſo- 
nance in it's correſponding herb. It is by a magic 
of this ſort that ſmall ſpots of ground preſent to us 
the extent of a large diſtrict. If you are under a grove 
of oaks, and perceive on an adjoining hillock tufts 
of germander, the foliage of which reſembles them 
in miniature, and you feel all the effect of a perſpec- 
tive, Theſe diminutions of proportion extend from 
trees even down to moſles, and are the cauſes, in part, 
of the pleaſure which we enjoy in wild rural ſcenes, 
where Nature has had leiſure to diſpoſe and accom- 
pliſh her plans. The effect of thoſe vegetable illuſions 
is ſo undoubtedly certain, that if you have the ground 
cleared, the extent of any particular ſpot, when ſtrip- 
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ped of it's natural vegetables, appears much ſmaller 
than before. 


Nature farther employs diminiſhing ſhades of ver- 


dure, which, being lighter on the ſummit of trecs 


than at their baſe, gives them the appearance of being 
more lofty than they really are. She appropriates, 
beſides, the prramidical form to many mountain- 
trees, in order to increaſe the apparent clevation of 
their ſite ; this is obſervable in the larch, the fir, the 
cypreſs, and in many other plants which grow on 
heights. She ſometimes unitcs, in the ſame place, 
the effects of ſeaſons and of climates the moſt oppo- 
ſite. She clothes, in hot climates, the whole fides of 
mountains with the vegetable called the ice-plant, 
becauſe it ſeems entirely covered over with flakes of 
ice; you would believe that, in the midſt of Summer, 
Boreas had breathed upon it all the chilling blaſts of 
the North. | 

On the other hand we find, in Ruſſia, moiles iu the 
midſt of Winter; which, from the red and ſmoky 
colour of their flowers, have the appearance of being 
ſet on fire, In our rainy climates, ſhe crowns the 
ſummits of hillocks with broom and roſemary; and 
the tops of ancient towers with the yellow gilly- 
flower: in the midſt of the gloomieſt day you would 
imagine you ſaw the rays of the Sun ſhining upon 
them. | | 

In another place, ſhe produces the effect of the 
wind in the midſt of perfect fullneſs. In many parts 
of America, a bird has only to alight on a tuft of the 
ſenſitive plant, in order to put in motion the whole 
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ſtripe, which ſometimes extends to three furlongs. 
The European traveller ſtands ſtill, and obſerves with 
aſtoniſhment the air tranquil, but the herbage in 
motion. I myſelt have ſometimes miſtaken, in our 
own woods, the murmur of poplars and of aſpins for 
the bubbling of brooks. Oftener than once ſeated 
under their ſhade on the ſkirt of a meadow, whoſe 
herbage the winds put into an undulatory motion, 
this multiplied tremulouſneſs has transfuſed into my 
blood the imaginary coolneſs of the ſtream. _ 
Nature frequently employs the aerial vapours in 
order to give a greater extent to our lagdſcapes. She 
dliffuſes them over the cavitics of valleys, and ftops 
them at the windings of rivers, giving you a glimpſe, 
at intervals, of their long canals illuminated by the 
Sun. She thus multiplies their plans, and prolongs 
their extent. She ſometimes withdraws this magic 
vel] from the bottom of the valleys; and rolling it 
over the adjacent mountains, on which ſhe tinges it 


with vermilion and azure, ſhe confounds the circum- 


ference of the Earth with the vault of Heaven. It is 
thus that ſhe employs clouds as evaneſcent as the 
illuſions of human life, to raiſe us to Heaven ; it is 
thus that ſhe expands over her moſt proſound myſte- 
ries, the incffable ſenſations of infinity, and that ſhe 
withdraws from our ſenſes the perception of her 
Works, in order to convey to our minds a more im- 


preſſive feeling of them. 


ANIMAL HARMONIES OP PLANTS, 


Nature, after having eſtabliſhed on a ſoil formed of 
fragments inſenſible and lifeleſs, vegetables endowed 
O 3 with 
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with principles of life, of growth, and of generation, 
accommodated to thoſe beings which had, together 
with theſe ſame faculties, the power of ſelf-motion, 
diſpoſitions to inhabit them, paſſions to derive their 
nouriſhment from them, and an inſtinct which im- 
pels them to make a proper choice : theſe are animals. 
I ſhall here ſpeak only of the moſt common relations 
which they have with plants ; but were I to attempt a 
detail of thoſe which their innumerable tribes have 
with the elements, with each other, and with Man, 
whatever might be my ignorance, I ſhould diſcloſe a 
multitude of ſcenes ſtill more worthy of admiration. 
In an order entirely new, Nature has not changed 
her Laws: ſhe has eſtabliſhed the ſame harmonies 
and the ſame contraſts, of animals to plants, as of 
plants to the elements. It would appear natural to 
our feeble reaſon, and conſonant to the great princi- 
ples of our Sciences, which aſcribe ſo much power to 
analogies, and to phyſical cauſes, that ſo many ſen- 
ſible beings which are produced in the midſt of ver- 
dure, ſhould be in proceſs of time affected by it. The 
impreſſions of their parents, added to thoſe of their 
own infancy, which ſerve to explain ſo many appear- 
ances in the human ſpecies, acquiring in them in- 
creaſing ſtrength, from generation to gencration, by 
new tints, ought at length to exhibit oxen and ſheep 
as green as the graſs an which they paſture. We 
have obſerved in the preceding Study, that as vege- 
tables were detached from the ground by means of 
their green colour, the animals which live on verdure 
cliſtinguiſh themſelves from it, in their turn, by means 
of their duſky colours; aud thoſe which live on the 
duſky 
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duſky barks of trees, or on other dark grounds, are in- 
yeſted with colours brilliant, and ſometimes green. 

On this ſubject 1 have to remark, that many ſpe- 
cies of the birds of India which live amidſt the foliage 
of trees, as the greateſt part of paroquets, many of the 
colibri, and even of turtles, are of the fineſt green; 
but independently of the white, blue, and red marbled 
ſpots, which diſtinguiſh their different tribes, and 
render them perceptible at a diſtance upon the trees, 
the brilliant verdure of their plamage detaches them, 
to great advantage, from the ſolemn and imbrowned 
yerdure of thoſe ſouthern foreſts. We have ſeen that 
Nature employs this as the general means of dimi- 
nithing the reflexes of the heat; but that ſhe might 
not confound the objects of her picture, if ſhe has 
darkened the ground of her ſcene, the has beſtowed 
greater brilliancy on the drefles of the actors. 

It would appear that Nature has appropriated the 
ſpecies of animals coloured in the moſt agreeable 
manner, to the ſpecies of vegetables whoſe flowers are 
the leaſt vivid, as a compenſation. There are much 
fewer brilliant flowers between the Tropics than in 
the Temperate Zones; and as a compenſation, the in- 
tes, the birds, and even the quadrupeds, ſuch as ſe- 
veral ſpecies of monkeys and lizards, are there arrayed 
in the moſt lively colours. When they reſt on their 
proper vegetable, they form with them the moſt 
heautiful contraſts, and the moſt lovely harmonies. I 
have often ſtood ſtill, in the Weſt-Indies, to con- 
template the little lizards, which live on the branches 
of trees, employ themſelves in catching flies. They 
are of a beautiful apple-green, and have on their back 

0 4 a ſort 
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a ſort of characters of the moſt vivid red, reſembling 
the letters of the Arabian alphabet. When a cocoa- 
tree had ſeveral of them diſperſed along it's ſtem, ne- 
ver was there Egyptian Pyramid of porphyry with it's 
hieroglyphics, ſo myſterious and ſo magnificent, in my 
eyes.“ 

J have likewiſe ſeen flocks of ſmall birds, denomi- 
nated cardinals, becauſe they are red all over, ſettle 
on ſhrubbery, the verdure of which was blackened 
by the Sun, and preſent the appearance of girandoles 
ſtudded with little burning lamps. Father du Tertre 
ſays, that there is not, in the Antilles, a ſpectacle 
more brilliant, than the alighting of coveys of the 
parrot ſpecies, called arras, on the ſummit of a palm- 
tree, The blue, the red, and the yellow of their 
plumage, covers the boughs of the flowerleſs tree 
with the moſt ſuperb enamel. Harmonies ſomewhat 
ſimilar may be ſeen in our own climates. The gold- 
finch, with his red head, and wings tipped with yel- 
low, appears at a diſtance on a buſh, like the flower 
of the thiltle in which he was hatched. You would 
ſometimes take the ſlate-coloured wagtail, when perch- 
ed on the cxtremity of the leaves of a reed, for the 
flower of the iris. 

It would be a very great curioſity to collect a great 
number of theſe oppoſitions, and of thoſe analogics. 
They would lead us to a diſcovery of the plant 
which is peculiarly adapted to each animal. Natura- 

* 'They have ſometimes ſerved me to explain the moral ſenſe of 
hieroglyphics, engraven on the obelifks of Egypt in honour of her 
conquering heroes. On behoiding the characters traced upon 


them from right to left, with heads, beaks and paws, they brought 


to my recollection the little fly-catchers of my palm-tree. 
liſts 
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liſts have paid to thoſe adaptations no great degree of 
attention ; ſuch of them as have written the Hiſtory 
of Birds, claſs them according to the feet, the bill, the 
noſtrils. They ſometimes ſpeak of the ſeaſons of 
their appearance, but ſcarcely ever of the trees which 
they frequent. Thoſe only who, employed in mak- 
ing collections of butterflies, are frequently under the 
neceſſity of looking for them in their ſtate of nymph, 
or caterpillar, have ſometimes diſtinguiſhed thoſe in- 
ſects by the names of the vegetables on which they 
found them. Such are the caterpillars of the tithy- 
male, of the pine, of the elm, and ſo on, which they 
diſcovered to be peculiarly appropriated to theſe ve- 
getables. But there is not an animal exiſting but 
what may be referred to it's own patticular corre- 
ſponding plant. 

We have divided plants into atrial, aquatic, and 
terreſtrial, as animals themſelves are diviſible, and we 
have found in the two extreme claſſes unvarying har- 
monies with their elements. They may be farther 
divided into two claſſes, into trees and herbs, as ani- 
mals likewiſe are into volatile and quadrupeds. Na- 
ture does not aſſociate the two Kingdoms in conſo- 
nances, but in contraſts ; that is, ſhe does not attach 
the great animals to the great vegetables; but unites 
them contrariwite, by aflociating the claſs of trees 
with that of the ſmall animals, and that of herbs with 
the great quadrupeds : and by means of theſe oppo- 
ſitions, ſhe beſtows adaptations of protection to the 
feeble, and of accommodation to the powerful. 

This Law is ſo general, that I have remarked in 
evcry country, where there is no great variety in the 
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ſpecies of graſſes, thoſe of the quadrupeds which live 
upon them are but few in number; and that where- 
ever the ſpecies of trees are multiplied, thoſe of vola- 
tiles are likewiſe fo. The truth of this may be aſcer- 
tained by conſulting the herbals of many parts of 
America, and among others thoſe of Guyana and of 
Brafil, which preſent but few varieties in the graſſes, 
but a great number in the trees. It is well known 
that thoſe countries have in fact few quadrupeds na- 
tural to them, and that they are peopled, on the con- 
trary, with an infinite variety of birds and inſects. 

It we caſt a glance on the relations of grafles ta 
quadrupeds, we ſhall find that, notwithſtanding their 
apparent contraſts, there is actually between them a 
multitude of real correſpondencies. The moderate 
elevation of the gramineous plants places them within 
reach of the jaws of quadrupeds, whoſe head is in a 
horizontal poſition, and frequently inclined toward 
the ground. Their delicate ſhoots ſeem formed to 
be laid hold of by broad and fleſhy lips; their tender 
ſtems, to be eaſily ſnapped by the inciſive teeth; 
their mealy ſeeds caſily bruiſed by the grinders, Be- 
ſides, their buſhy tufts, and elaſtic without being lig- 
neous, preſent ſoft litter to ponderous bodies. 

If, on the contrary, we examine the correſpon— 
dencies which exiſt between trees and birds, we ſhall 
find that the branches of trees may be caſily claſped 
by the four-toed feet of moſt birds, which Nature has 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that by means of three 
before and one behind, they may be able to graſp the 
bough as with a hand. Again, the birds find in the 
different tiers of the foliage, a ſhelter againſt the rain, 

the 
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the Sun, and the cold, toward which the thickneſs 
of the trunks farther contribute. The apertures 
formed in theſe, and the moſſes which grow upon 
them, furniſh ſituations for building their neſts, and 
materials for lining them. The round or oblong 
ſceds of trees arc accommodated to the form of their 
bills. Such as bear fleſhy fruits are reſorted to by 
birds, which have beaks pointed, or crooked, like a 
pick-axe. | 

In the iſlands of the regions ſituated between the 
Tropics, and along the banks of the great rivers of 
America, the greateſt part of maritime and fluviatic 
trees, among others, many ſpecies of the palm-tree, 
bear fruits encloſed in very hard ſhells, whereby they 
are enabled to float on the face of the waters, which 
re- ſow them at a great diſtance ; but their covering 
docs not ſecure them from the attack of the birds. 
The different tribes of paroquets which have made 
them their habitation, and of which I have reaſon to 
believe that there 1s a ſpecies appropriated to each 
ſpecies of palin-tree, eaſily find means to open their 
hard caſes with hooked bills, which picrce like an awl, 
and hold faſt like pincers. 

Nature has farther accommodated animals of a 
third order, which find in the bark, or in the flower 
of a plant, as many conveniencies as the quadruped 
has in a meadow, or the bird in the whole tree: I 
mean the inſets. Certain Naturaliſts have divided 
them into fix great tribes, which they have charae- 
terized, according to cuſtom, but to very little pur- 
poſe, by Greek names. They claſs them into colfop- 
terous, or caſed, inſets ; as the ſcarab tribe, ſuch are 
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our may-bugs, or chafers : into h&mplerous, or halt- 
caſed, as the gallinſects, ſuch is the kermes : into 76. 
brapterous farinaceous, or four-mealy-winged, as but- 
terflies: into /#frapterous, without any addition, or 
tour-naked-winged, as bees: into dip/erozs, or two- 
winged, as the common fly: and into apterous, or 
wingleſs, as the ant. But theſe fix claſſes admit of 
a multitude of divifions and of ſubdiviſions, which 
unite ſpecies of inſects of forms and inſtincts the moſt 
diffimilar ; and ſeparate a great many others of them 
which have otherwitc a very ſtriking analogy among 
themſelves. 

Whatever may be in this, the order of animals in 
queſtion appears to be particularly appropriated to 
trees. Pliny obſerves that ants are ſingularly fond of 
the grains of the cypreſs. He tells us, that they at- 
| tack the cones which contain them, on their halt- 
opcning as they arrive at maturity, and plunder them 
to their very laſt ſeed ; and he conſiders it as a mi- 
racle of Nature, that an inſect ſo diminutive ſhould 
deſtroy: the ſeed of one of the largeſt trees in the 
World. I believe we never ſhall be able to eſtabliſh, 
in the differcnt tribes of infects, a real order, and in 
the ſtudy of them, that pleaſure and utility of which 
it is ſuſceptible, except by referring them to the dif- 
fcrent parts of vegetables. Thus we might refer to 
the nectars of the flowers, the butterflies and flies 
which are furniſhed with a proboſcis tor ſipping up 
their juices ; to their ſtamina, thoſe flies which, like 
the bee, have ſpoon-mouths ſcooped out in their 
thighs, lined with hair, for collecting their powder, 
and four wings to athft them in carrying off their 
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booty; to the leaves of plants, the common flies and 
the gallinſects, which have pointed and hollow prongs 
for making inciſions in them, and for drinking up 
their fluids; to the grains, the ſcarab race, as the 
weevil, which is deſigned to force it's way into the 
heart of the ſeed to ſeed upon it's meal, and which 
is provided with wings incloſed in caſes, to prevent 
their being injured, and with a file to open for itſelf 
a paſſage ; to the ſtem, thoſe worms which are quite 
naked, becauſe they have no need of being clothed 
in a ſubſtance of wood to ſhelter them on every fide, 
but they are furniſhed with angers, by the help of 
which they ſometimes go yvigh to deſtroy whole fo- 
reſts : finally, to the wreck of every ſort, the ants 
which come armed with pincers, and with an inſtinct 
of advancing in hoſts to cut to pieces, and to carry 
off, every thing that ſuits their purpoſe. 
The deſert of this vaſt vegetable banquet is hurled 
down by the rainy torrents to the rivers, and thence 
to the Sea, where it preſents a new order of relation 
with the fiſhes. It is worthy of remark, that the moſt 
attractive baits which can be preſented to them, are 
deduced from the vegetable kingdom, and particu- 
larly from the grains, or from the ſubſtances of plants 
| having the aquatic characters which we have indi- 
cated, ſuch as the hard ſhell of the Levant, the ruth 
of Smyrna, the juice of the tithymal, the Celtic ſpike- 
nard, the cummin, the aniſe, the netile, the ſweet- 
marjoram, the root of the birthwort, and the ſeed of 
the hemp. Thus, the relations of thefe plants with 
fiſnes confirm what has been md of thoſe of their 
grains with the waters. 


By 
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By referring the different tribes of inſets to the 
different parts of plants, and in that way only, can 
we diſcern the reaſons for which Nature has been 
determined to beſtow on thoſe diminutive animals 
figures ſo extraordinary, We ſhould then compre- 
hend the uſes of their utenſils, of which the greater 
part is hitherto unknown ; and we ſhould have con- 
tinually new occaſion to admire the Divine Intelli- 
gence, and to perfect our own. On the other hand, 
ſuch progreſs in knowledge would diffuſe the cleareſt 
light over many parts of plants, the utility of which 
is a world unknown to Botaniſts, becauſe they have 
eonſonances only with animals. 

I am perſuaded that there is not a ſingle vegetable 
but what has connected with it at leaſt one indivi- 
dual of each of the fix general claſſes of inſects, ac- 
knowledged by Naturaliſts. As Nature has divided 
each genus of plants into different ſpecies, in order 
to render them capable of growing in different ſitua- 
tions; ſhe has, in like manner, divided each genus 
of inſects into different ſpecies, in order to adapt 
them to inhabit different ſpecies of plants. For this 
reaſon ſhe has painted, and numbered, in a thouſand 
different but invariable ways, the almoſt infinite divi- 
ſions of the ſame branch. For example, we con- 
ſtantly find on the elm the beautiful butterfly, called 
the gold-brocade, on account of it's rich colouring. 
That which goes by the name of the four omicrons, 
and which lives I know not where, always produces 
deſcendants impreſſed with that Greck character four 
times, on their wings. There is a ſpecies of bee with 
five claws, which lives on radiated flowers only ; with- 

Out 
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out thoſe claws, ſhe could not cling faſt to the plane 
mirrors of thoſe flowers, and load herſelf from their 
ſtamina, ſo eaſily as the common bee, which uſually 
labours at the bottom of thoſe with a deep corolla. 
Not that I imagine any one plant nouriſhes, in it's 
different varieties, all the collateral branches of one 
family of inſects. I believe that each genus of theſe 
extends much farther than the genus of plants which 
ſerves as it's principal baſis. In this, Nature mani- 
feſts another of her Laws, by virtue of which ſhe has 
rendered that the beſt which 1s the moſt common. 
As the animal is of a nature ſuperior to the vegetable, 
the ſpecies of the firſt are more multiplied and more 
generally diffuſed than thoſe of the ſgcond. For 
example, there are not ſo many as fixteen hundred 
ſpecies of plants in the vicinity of Paris ; but within 
the ſame compaſs there are enumerated near fix thou - 
ſand ſpecies of flies. This leads me to preſume there- 
fore that the different tribes of plants croſs with thoſe 
of animals, which renders their ſpecies ſuſceptible of 
different harmonies. Of this a judgment may be 
formed from the variety of taſtes in birds of the ſame 
family. The black-headed yellow-hannner neſtles in 
the ivy; the red-headed in walls, in the neighbour- 
hood of hemp-tields; the brown yellow-hammer 
builds on trees by the highway's-ſide, where the 
finiſhes off her neſt with horſe-hair. A dozen ſpecies 
of that bird are enumerated in our climates, cach of 
which has it's particular department. Our different 
forts of larks are likewiſe apportioned to different 
ſituations; to the woods, to the meadows, to the 
beaths, to arable lands, and to the ſhores of the Sea. 
Very 
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Very intereſting obſervations may be made re- 
ſpecting the duration of vegetables, which are un- 
equal, though ſubjugated to the influences of the 
ſame elements. The oak ſerves as a monument to 
the nations; and the ngffocium, which grows at his 
foot, lives only a ſingle day. All I ſhall ſay upon this 
head in general is, that the period of their decay is 
by no means regulated in conformity to that of their 
growth ; neither 1s that of their fecundity propor- 
tioned to their weakneſs, to climates, or to ſeafons, 
as ſome have pretended. Pliny* quotes inſtances of 
holmes, of plane-trecs, and of cypreſſes, which ex- 
iſted in his time, and which were more ancient than 
Rome, that is more than ſeven hundred years old. 
He farther tells us, that there were ſtill to be ſeen 
near Troy, around the tomb of Ilus, oaks which had 
been there from the time that Troy took the name 
of Ilium, which carries us back to an antiquity much 
more remote. | 

I have ſecn, in Lower Normandy, in a village 
church-yard, an aged yew planted in the time of 
William the Conqueror; it is ſtill crowned with ver- 
dure, though it's trunk cavernous, and through and 
through pervious to the day, reſembles the ſtaves of 
an old caſk. Nay there are buſhes which ſeem to 
have immortality eonferred upon them. We find, in 
many parts of the kingdom, hawthorns which the 
devotion of the Commonalty has conſecrated by 
images of the Virgin, and which have laſted for ſe- 
veral ages, as may be aſcertained by the inſcriptions 
upon the chapels reared in the vicinity. 


* Natural Hiſtory, book xvi, chap. 44. 
But, 
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But, in general, Nature has proportioned the du- 
ration and the fecundity of plants to the demands of 
animal life. A great many plants expire as ſoon as 
they have yielded their ſeed, which they commit to 
the winds. There are ſome, ſuch as muſhrooms, 
whoſe exiſtence is limited to a few days, as the ſpe- 
cies of flies which feed upon them. Others retain 
their ſeeds all the Winter through, for the uſe of 
the birds; ſuch are the fruits of moſt ſhrubs. 

The fecundity of plants is by no means regulated 
according to their ſize; but proportionally to the fe- 
cundity of the animal ſpecies which is to feed upon 
them. The pannic, and the ſmall millet, and ſome 
other gramineous plants, ſo uſeful to man and beaſt, 
produce incomparably more grains than many plants 
both greater and ſmaller than themſelves. There 
are many herbs which perpetuate themſelves by their 
ſeeds only once a year; but the chickweed reno- 
vates itſelf by it's ſceds up to ſeven or eight times, 
without being interrupted in the proceſs even by 
Winter. It produces ripe ſeeds within fix weeks 
from the time of it's being ſown. The capſule which 
contains them then inverts itſelf, turning toward the 
earth, and half opens, to leave them at liberty to be 
carried away by the winds and the rains, which ſow 
them again every where. This plant inſures, the 
whole year through, the ſubſiſtence of the ſmall birds 
of our climates. Thus Providence is ſo much the 
more powerful as the creature 1s more feeble. 

Other plants haye relations to animals the more 
tenderly affecting, in proportion as climates and ſea- 
ſons ſeem to exerciſe over the animal the greater de- 
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gree of ſeverity. Were we enabled to inveſtigate theſe 
adaptations to the bottom, they would explain all the 
varieties of vegetation, in every latitude, and in every 
ſeaſon. Wherefore, for example, do moſt of the 
trees of the North ſhed their leaves in Winter ; and 
wherefore do thoſe of the South retain theirs all the 
year round? Wherefore, in defiance of the Win- 
ter's cold in the North, do the firs there continue 
always clothed with verdure? It is a matter of no 
ſmall difficulty to diſcover the cauſe of this ; but the 
end is obviouſly diſcernible. If the birch and the 
larch of the North drop their foliage, on the ap- 
proach of Winter, it is to furniſh litter to the beaſts 
of the foreſt ; and if the pyramidical fir there retains 
it's leaves, it is to afford them ſhelter amidſt the 
ſnows. This trce preſents to the birds the moſſes 
which are ſuſpended on it's branches, and it's cones 
repleniſhed with ripe kernels. In their vicinity, oſten- 
times, thickets of the ſervice- tree diſplay for their uſe 
the ſhining cluſters of their ſcarlet berries. 

In the Winters of our climates, many evergreen 
ſhrubs, as the ivy, the privet, and others, which re- 
main loaded with black or red fruit, contraſting 
ſtrikingly with the ſnow, as the primeprint, the 
thorn, and the eglantine, preſent to the winged crea- 
tion both a habitation and food. In the countries of 
the Torrid Zone, the earth is clothed with freſh lian- 
nes, and ſhaded with trees of a broad foliage, under 
which animals find a cool retreat. The trees them- 
ſelves of thoſe climates ſeem afraid of expoſing their 
fruits to the burning heat of the Sun: inſtead of 
rearing them as a cone, or exhibiting them on the 
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circumference of their heads, they frequently conceal 
them under a thick foliage, and bear them attached to 
their trunks, or at the ſprouting of their branches : 
luch are the jacguer, the banana, the palm-tree of 
every ſpecies, the papayer, and a multitude of others. 
If their fruits invite not the animals externally, by 
vivid colours, they call them by the noiſe which they 
excite. The lumpiſh cocoa-nut, as it falls from the 
height of the tree which bears it, makes the earth 


reſound to a conſiderable diſtance. The black pods of 


the canneficier when ripe, and agitated by the wind, 


produce, as they claſh againſt each other, a ſound 


reſembling the tic-tac of a mill. When the grayith 
fruit of the genipa of the Antilles comes to matu- 
rity, and falls from the tree, it bounces on the ground 
with a noiſe like the report of a piſtol.« Upon this 
ſignal, more than one gueſt no doubt reſorts thither 
in queſt of a repaſt. This fruit ſeems particularly 
deſtined to the uſe of the land-crabs, which are cagerly 
tond of it, and very ſoon grow fat on this kind of 


food. It would have anſwered no purpoſe for them 


to ſee it on the tree, which they are incapable of 
climbing; but they are informed of the moment 
when it is proper for food, by ihe noiſe of it's fall. 
Other fruits, as the jaque and mango, affect the 
ſenſe of ſmelling in animals ſo powerfully, as to be 
perceptible more than the quarter of a league diſ- 
tant, when the fruit is to windward. I believe that 
this property of emitting a powerful perſume, is 
likewiſe common to ſuch of our fruits as lie con- 


cealed under the foliage, apricots for inſtance. There 


* F ather du Tertre's Hiſtory of the Antilles, . 
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are other vegetables which manitctt themſelves to 
animals, if TI may uſe that expreſſion, only in the 
night-time. The jalap of Peru, or the belle of the 
night, opens not her ſtrongly-ſcented flowers except 
in the dark. The flower of the naſturtium, or nun, 
which is a native of the ſame country, emits in the 
dark a phoſphoric light, obſerved for the firſt time 
in Europe by a daughter of the celebrated Linneus. 

The properties of theſe plants convey a happy idea 
of thoſe delightful climates, in which the nights are 
ſufficiently calm, and ſufficiently luminous to diſcloſe 
a new order of ſociety among animals, Nay there 
are inſects which ſtand in no need of any pharos 
to aſſiſt them in ſteering their nocturnal courſes. 
They carry their lanterns about them; ſuch are the 
ſpecics of luminous flies. They ſcatter themſelves, 
ſometimes, in the groves of orange-trees, of papayas, 
and of other fruit-trees, in the midſt of the darkeſt 
nights. They dart, at once, by ſeveral reiterated 
beatings of their wings, a dozen of fiery ſtreams, 
which illuminate the foliage and fruits of the trees 
whereon they ſettle with a golden and bluiſh light ;* 
then, all at once repreſſing their motion, they plunge 
again into obſcurity. They alternately reſume and 
intermit this ſport during the whole night. Some- 
times there are detached from them ſwarms of bril- 
liant ſparks of light, which riſe into the air like the 
emanations of a firework. 

Were we to ſtudy the relations which plants have 
to animals, we ſhould perceive in them the uſe of 
many of the parts, which are frequently confidered as 


* Conſult the ſame Work of du Tertre. 
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productions of the caprice and of the confuſion of 
Nature. So widely extended are thoſe relations, 
that it may be confidently affirmed, that there is not 
a down upon a plant, not an intertexture of a ſhrub, 
not a cavity, not a colour of leaf, not a prickle, 
but what has it's utility. Thoſe wonderful harmo- 
nies are eſpecially to be remarked with relation to 
the lodgings and the neſts of animals. If, in hot 
countrics, there are plants loaded with down, it is 
becauſe there are moths entirely naked, which clip 
off their fleece, and weave it into clothing. There 
is found, on the banks of the Amazon, a ſpecies of 
reed from twenty-five to thirty-feet high, the ſum- 
mit of which 1s terminated by a large ball of earth. 
This ball is the workmanſhip of the anfs, which re- 
tire thither at the time of the rains, and of the pe- 
riodical inundations of that river : they go up, and 
deſcend along the cavity of this recd, and live on the 
refuſe which is then ſwimming around them on the 
ſurface of the water. 

It is, I preſume, for the purpoſe of furniſhing 
ſimilar retreats to many ſmall inſects, that Nature 
has hollowed the flems of moſt of our plants of the 
ſhore. The valiſneria,* which grows in the ſtream 


* Conſult, with regard to the V aliſneria, the Voyage of an ano- 
nymous Englith traveller performed in the year 1750, to France, 
Italy, and the Iflands of the Archipelago, in four ſmall volumes, 
vol. i. It is ſtored with judicious obſcrvations of every kind. 
Conſult likewiſe, reſpecting the genipa, and the different fruits, 


plants, and animals of ſouthern countries, the ſprightly Father 


du Tertre, the patriotic: Father Charlevoix, John de Laet, the Hiſto- 
nan, and all travellers who have written on the ſubject of Nature, 
without the ſpirit of ſyſtem, affiſted by the light of reaſon alone. 
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of the Rhone, and carries it's flower on a ſpiral ſtern, 
capable of being drawn out in proportion to the ra- 
pidity of the ſudden ſwellings of that river, has holes 
pierced through at the baſis of it's leaves, the uſe oi 
which is much more extraordinary. If you take up 
this plant by the root, and put it into a large veſlc 
full of water, you perceive at the baſis of it's leaves 
maſſes of bluiſh jelly, which inſenſibly lengthen into 
pyramids of a beautiful red. Theſe pyramids pre- 
{ently furrow themſelves into flutings, which diſen- 
gage from the ſummit, invert themſelves all around, 
and preſent, by their expanſion, very beautiful flow- 
ers formed of rays purple, yellow, and blue. By 
little and little, cach of theſe flowers advances out 
of the cavity in which it is partly contained, and 
withdraws to ſome diſtance from the plant, remain- 
ing however attached to it by a ſinall filament. You 
then perceive each of the rays of which thoſe flow- 
ers are compoſed aſſume a motion peculiar to itſeit, 
which communicates a circular movement to the 
water, and precipitates to the centre of cach of them 
all the ſmall bodies which are floating around, If 
thoſe wonderful expanſions are diſturbed by any 
ſudden ſhock, immediately every filament contracts, 
all the rays cloſe, and all the pyramids retire into 
their cavities ; for thoſe pretended flowers are poly- 
pulſes. | 

There are in certain plants parts which may be 
conſidered as characters of uncultivated Nature, but 
which are, like all the reſt of her Works, cvident 
proofs of the wiſdom and providence of her AuTrox : 
fuch are the prickles. 'Their forms are varied without 


end, 
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end, eſpecially in hot countries. Some are ſhaved 
like ſaws, like hooks, like needles, like the head of 
a halberd, and like caltrops. Some of them are 
round like awls, ſome triangular, like the ſhoemaker's 
piercer, and ſome flattened like a lancet. There is 
no leſs variety in their aggregations. Some are ar- 
ranged on the leaves in balls, like thofe of the opun- 
tia ; others in ſtripes, like thoſe of the Peruvian ta- 
per. Some are inviſible, as thoſe of the ſhrub of the 
Antilles, known by the name of captain's-wood. The 
leaves of this formidable plant appear on the upper 
ſide ſmooth and fhining ; but they are covered on 
the under fide with very delicate prickles, which are 
inſerted in ſuch a manner, that apply your hand to 
them ever ſo cautiouſly, it is impoſſible to avoid 
pricking your fingers. 

There are other thorns planted only on the ſtems 
of plants, others are on their branches. In our eli— 
mates they are ſcarcely ever to be found, except on 
ſhrubbery, and on a few trees; but in both Indies, 
they are ſcattered over a great many ſpecies of trecs, 
Their very various forms and diſpoſitions have rela- 
tions, of which the greateſt part are to us unknown, 
to the ſecurity and defence of the birds which live 
upon them. It was neceſſary that many of the trees 
of thoſe countries ſhould be armed with thorns, be- 
cauſe many quadrupeds are there to be found capa- 
ble of climbing them, to eat the eggs and the young 
of birds, ſuch as the monkey, the civet-cat, the tiger, 
the wild-cat, the muſk-rat, the opoſſum, the wild rat, 
and eyen the common rat. 
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The Aſiatic acacia * preſents to it's winged inhabi- 
{ants a retreat abſolutely inacceſſible to their enemies. 
It bears no prickles on it's trunk, and in it's branches; 
but at the height of ten or twelve feet, preciſely at the 
place where the tree begins to branch off, there is 

a belt of ſeycral rows of large thorns, from ten to 
twelve inches in length, preſenting an impenetrable 
rampart of ſpikes nearly reſembling the iron head of 
a halberd. The collar of the tree is encircled by 1t 
in ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible for any qua- 
druped to get up. The acacia of America, impro- 
perly called the falſe-acacia, has it's prickles forme! 
into hooks, and ſcattered over it's branches, un 
doubtedly from ſome unknown relation of oppoſition 
to the ſpecies of quadruped which makes war on the 
bird that inhabits it. 

There are, in the Antilles Iflands, trees which havc 
no thorny prickles, but which are much more inge- 
niouſly protected than if they had. A plant known 
in thoſe countries by the name of the prickly thiſtle, 
which is a ſpecies of creeping taper, attaches it's roots, 
ſimilar to filaments, to the trunk of one of thoſe trees, 


* There is a plant of the Aſiatic acacia to he ſeen in the beauti- 
ful garden adjacent to the iron gate of Chaillot, which formerly 
belonged to the virtuous Chevalier de Gen. As to the name of 
falſe-acacia, given to the acacia of America, I muſt obſerve that 
Nature produces nothing falſe. She has given varieties of all her 
productions, in all Countries, in order to beſtow upon them rela- 
tions adapted to the elements and to animals ; and when we do not 
find in theſe the characters which we have aſſigned to them, the 


charge of falſhood is not in juſtice to be fixed on her Works, but 
on our ſyſtems, 


and 
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and runs to the ground all around it, to a conſider- 
able diſtance, croſſing it's branches one over another, 
and forming an incloſure of them which no quadru- 
ped dares to approach. It likewiſe produces a fruit 
very grateful to the palate. On beholding a tree, 
the foliage of which 1s harmleſs, filled with birds that 
have there fixed their habitation, ſurrounded about 
the roots by one of thoſe prickly thiſtles, you are 
preſented with the idea of one of thoſe commercial 
defenccleſs cities, apparently acceſſible on every fide, 
but protected all around by a citadel, encompaſſing 
it with extended entrenchments. Thus the tree is 
on one ſide, and it's thorn on the other. 

Quadrupetls which live on the eggs of birds would 
be reduced to great diſtreſs, did not Nature ſome- 
times produce, on the ſummits of thoſe very trees, a 
vegetable of very extraordinary form which opens a 
paſſage to them. It is in every reſpect the oppoſite 
of the prickly thiſtle. It conſiſts of a root of two feet 
in length, as thick as a man's leg, pricked, as it 
pierced with a bodkin, and adhering to a branch of 
the tree by a multitude of filaments, ſomewhat in the 
ſame way that the prickly thiſtle is affixed to the 
under part of it's trunk. Like the other, it derives 
it's nouriſhment from the tree, and emits from ten to 
twelve great leaves in form of a heart, of about three 
feet in length and two in breadth, reſembling the 
leaves of the nymphæa. Father du Tertre calls it the 
falſe-root of China. What is full more extraordinary, 
it lets fall from the top of the tree on which it is 
placed, in a perpendicular direction, very ſtrong cord- 
age of the ſize of a quill, the whole length through, 

which 
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which takes root on reaching the ground., The plant 
itſelf emits no ſmell, but this cordage favours ſtrongly 
of garlic. Undoubtedly, when a monkey, or ſome 
ſuch clambering animal, perceives this broad ftandard 
of verdure, to no purpoſe does the tree oppote around 
it's root a fortification of thorns, this fignal announces 
that he has a friend within the fortreſs : the fmell 
of the cordage, which deſcends down to the ground, 
directs him to the fealing ladder, even during the 
night; and while the birds are ſleeping in ſecurity on 
their neſts, confident in the ſtrength of their bui- 
wark, the enemy gets poſſeſſion of the town through 
the ſuburbs. 

In thoſe countries, the thorns upon the trees al- 
ford protection even to the infects. Bees there 
carry on their honey-making proceſſes in the aged 
trunks of prickly trees hollowed by the hand of Time. 
It is very remarkable that Nature, who has provided 
this reſource for the bees of America, has with-held 
from them a ſting, as it thoſe on the trees were ſuf— 
ficient for their defence. I believe that to this rcaſon 
it may be aſcribed, though no attention has been 
paid to it, that we have never hitherto been able to 
rear in the Antilles Iflands the honey-bees of the 
country. They refuſed no doubt to take up their 
abode in domeſtic hives, becauſe they did not con- 
ſider themſelves as there in a ſtate of ſecurity ; but 
might perhaps have been induced to make that 
choice, had the hives to which they were invited been 
decorated and defended by thorns. 

It Nature employs prickly vegetables for the de- 
fence even of flies againſt the attacks of quadrupeds, 


ſhe 
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ſhe ſometimes makes uſe of the ſ{uine means for de- 
lvering quadrupeds from the perſecution of common 
flies. She has in truth beſtowed on thoſe which are 
the moſt expoſed to it, manes and tails, armed with 
long hair, to drive them away; but the multiplica— 
tion of thoſe inſects is ſo rapid in warm and humid 
ſeaſons and countries, as to threaten deſtruction to 
the whole race of animals. One of the vegetable 
barriers oppoſed to them by Nature is the diznaa 
mujeipuia. This plant bears on one and the ſame 
branch oppoſite little leaves, betmeared with a ſugary 
liquor reiembling manna, and ſtudded with very ſharp 
prickles. When a fly perches on one of thoſe little 
leaves, they inſtantly cloie with a ſpring, like the jaws 


of a wolt-trap, and the fly is ſpitted through and 


through. 

There is another ſpecies of the dionœa which 
catches thoſe infects with it's flower. When a fly 
attempts to extract it's nectareous juices, the corolla, 
which is tubulcus, ſhuts at the collar, ſcizes the in— 
ſect by the proboſcis, and thus puts it to death. This 
plant is cultivated in the Royal Garden. It is ob- 
ſervable, that it's cup-formed flower is white, radiated 
with red, and that theſe two colours univerſally at- 
tract flies, from their natural avidity of milk and of 
blood. 

There are aquatic plants armed with thorns proper 
for catching fiſhes. You may ſee in the Royal Gar- 
den an American plant called mertmia, the flower of 
Which has a very agreeable odour, and which, from 
the form of it's rounded leaves, the fleekneſs of their 
tails and of their ſtems, has all the aquatic characters 

which 
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which takes root on reaching the ground, The plant 
itſelf emits no ſmell, but this cordage favours ſtrongly 
of garlic. Undoubtedly, when a monkey, or ſome 
ſuch clambering animal, perceives this broad ſtandard 
of verdure, to no purpole does the tree oppoſe around 
it's root a fortification of thorns, this ſignal announces 
that he has a friend within the fortreſs : the ſmell 
of the cordage, which deſcends down to the ground, 
directs him to the fealing ladder, even during the 
night; and while the birds are ſleeping in ſecurity on 
their neſts, confident in the ſtrength of their bul— 
wark, the enemy gets poſſeſſion of the town through 
the ſuburbs. | 
In thoſe countries, the thorns upon the trees at- 
ford protection even to the infects. Bees there 
carry on their honey-making proceſſes in the aged. 
trunks of prickly trees hollowed by the hand of Time. 
It is very remarkable that Nature, who has provided 
this reſource for the bees of America, has with-held 
from them a ſting, as if thoſe on the trees were ſut- 
ficient for their defence. I believe that to this rcaſon 
it may be aſcribed}, though no attention has been 
paid to it, that we have never hitherto been able to 
rear in the Antilles Iſlands the honey-becs of the 
country. They refuſed no doubt to take up their 
abode in domeſtic hives, becauſe they did not con- 
ſider themſelves as there in a ſtate of ſecurity ; but 
might perhaps have been induced to make that 
choice, had the hives to which they were invited been 
decorated and defended by thorns. 
If Nature employs prickly vegetables for the de- 
fence even of flies againſt the attacks of quadrupeds, 


ſhe 
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ſhe ſometimes makes uſe of the ſame means for de- 
livering quadrupeds from the perſecution of common 
flies. She has in truth beſtowed on thoſe which are 
the moſt expoſed to it, manes and tails, armed with 
long hair, to drive them away; but the multiplica— 
tion of thoſe inſects 18 fo rapid in warm and humid 
ſeaſons and countries, as to threaten deſtruction to 
the whole race of animals. One of the vegetable 
barriers oppoſed to them by Nature is the di-naa 
mujeipuia. This plant bears on one and the ſame 
branch oppoſite little leaves, betmeared with a ſugary 
liquor reiembling manna, and ſtudded with very ſharp 
prickles. When a fly perches on one of thote little 
leaves, they inltantly cloſe with a ſpring, like the jaws 
of a wolt-trap, and the fly is ſpitted Through and 
through. 

There is another ſpecies of the dionœa which 
catches thoſe infects with it's flower. When a ſly 
attempts to extract it's nectarcous juices, the corolla, 
which is tubulcus, ſhuts at the collar, ſeizes the in- 
ſect by the proboſcis, and thus puts it to death. This 
plant is cultivated in the Royal Garden. It is ob- 
ſervable, that it's cup-formed flower is white, radiated 
with red, and that theſe two colours univerſally at- 
tract flies, from their natural avidity of milk and of 
blood. | 

There are aquatic plants armed with thorns proper 
for catching fiſhes. You may ſee in the Royal Gar- 
den an American plant called martinia, the flower of 
which has a very agreeable odour, and which, from 
the form of it's rounded leaves, the ſleekneſs of their 
tails and of their ſtems, has all the aquatic characters 

which 
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which have been indicated. It has this farther cha- 
racter peculiar to itſelf, that it tranſpires ſo copiouſly 
as to appear to the touch in a ſtate of continual hu- 
midity. I can have no doubt therefore that this plant 
grows in America on the brink of the water. But 
the ſhell which envelops it's ſeed poſſeſſes a very ex- 
traordinary nautical character. It reſembles a fiſh 
half dried, white and black, with a long fin upon the 
back. The tail of this fith is drawn out into great 
length, and terminates in a very tharp point, bent 
into the form of a ſiſh-hook. This tail uſually ſepa- 
rates into two, and thus preſents a double hook. The 
configuration of this vegetable fiſh is completely 
ſimilar in ſize, and in form, to the hook which is em- 
ployed at ſea for catching goldneys, and at the head 
of which is figured, in linen, a flying-fifh, with this 
exception, that the goldney-hook has but one curve 
and barb, whereas the ſhell of the martinia has two, 
which maſt render it's effect more infallible. This 
ſhell contains ſeveral black ſeeds, ſhrivelled, and ſimi- 
lar to the globules of the ſheep's dung flattened. 

As I poſſeſs but few books on Botany, I did not 
know of what country the martinia was a native ; but 
having lately conſulted the Work of Linnæus, I find 
that we got it from Vera-Cruz. The celebrated Na- 
turaliſt whom TI have juſt mentioned, diſcovers in this 
ſhell no reſemblance but that of a woodcock's head; 
but had he ever ſeen the hook for goldneys, he could 
not poſſibly have heſitated about preferring this ſimi- 
litude in the appearance, in as much as the extremity 
of this pretended beak bends back into two hooks, 
which prick like needles, and are, as well as the whole 


ſhell, 
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ſhell, and the tail by which it is united to the ſtem, 
of a ligneous and horny ſubſtance not eaſily broken 
aſunder. John de Laet * tells us, that the land of 
Vera-Cruz is on a level with the Sea, and that it's 
port, called St. John de Hulloa, is formed by a ſmall 
iſland no higher than the water; fo that, ſays he, 
when the tide riſes very high, the land wholly diſap- 
pears. . 

Such inundations are very common at the bottom 
of the Gulf of Mexico, as we learn from the relation 
which Dampzer has given us of the Bay of Campeachy, 
which is in that vicinity. Hence I preſume, that the 
martinia, which grows on the inundated ſhores of 
Vera-Cruz, has certain relations, which we know no- 
thing of, to the fiſhes of the Sea; in as much as the 
ſeeds of ſeveral trees and plants of thoſe countries, 
deſcribed by hn de Lael, poſſeſs very curious nauti- 
cal forms. A drawing of the martinia, taken from 
Nature, is preſented fronting page 152 of this Vo- 
lume. 

But there is no occaſion to reſort to foreign plants 
for aſcertaining the exiſtence of vegetable relations 
to animal. The bramble, which atiords in every fietd 
through which we paſs a ſhelter to ſo many birds. 
has it's prickles formed into hooks; to that it not 
only prevents the cattle from diſturbing the birds” re- 
tirement, but frequently lays them under contribu- 
tion for a flake of wool or hair proper {or ſiniſhing off 
their neſts, as a repriſal tor hoſtility comnitted, and 
an indemnification for damages ſuſtained, Pliny al- 
leges that this gave riſe to the pretended animotity 

* Hiſtory of the Weſt-Indies, book v. chap. 18. 
between 
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between the linnet and the aſs. This quadruped, 
whoſe palate is proof againſt prickles, frequently 
browſes on the ſhrub in which the linnet builds her 
neſt. She is ſo terrified at his voice, that on hearing 
it, ſays he, ſhe kicks down her eggs; and her calloy, 
brood die with the terror of it. But ſhe makes war 
upon him 1n her turn, by fixing her attack on the 
ſcratches made in his hide by the prickles, and by 
picking the fleſh in thoſe tender parts to the yery 
bone. It muſt be a very amuſing ſpectacle to view 
the combat between the little melodious ſongſter, and 

the dull, braying, but etherwife inoffenſive, animal. 
Did we know the animal relations of plants, we 
ſhould poſſeſs ſources of intelligence reſpecting the 
inſtincts of the brute creation with which we are to- 
tally unacquainted. We ſhould know the origin of 
their friendſhips and of their animoſities, at leaſt as to 
thoſe which are formed in ſocicty ; for with regard 
to ſuch as are innate, I do not believe that the cautc 
of them was ever revealed to any man. Theſe are ot 
a different order, and belong to another world 
How ſhould ſo many animals have entered into liſe 
under the dominion of hatred, without having been 
offended ; furniſhed with ſkill and induſtry, without 
having ſerved an apprenticeſhip ; and directed by an 
inſtinct more infallible than experience? How caine 
the electrical power to be conferred on the torpedo, 
inviſibility on the cameleon, and the light of the ſtars 
themſelves on a fly? Who taught the aquatic-bug to 
flide along the waters, and another ſpecies of the 
ſame denomination to ſwim upon the back ; both the 
one and the other for catching their prev, which 
hovers 
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hovers along the ſurface ? The water-ſpider is fill 
more ingenious. She incloics a bubble of air in a 
contexture of filaments, takes her ſtation in the mid— 
dle, and plunges to the bottom of the brook, where 
the air-bubble appears like a globule of quick-filver. 
There ſhe expatiates under the ſhade of the nymphæa, | i 
exempted ſrom the dread of every toe. If, in this 

ſpecies, two individuals different in ſex happen to J 
meet, and to ſuit each other, the two globules, being ; 
in a ſtate of approximation, become united into one, | 
and the two inſects are in the fame atmoſphere. The | 
Romans who conſtructed on the ſhores of Baia 4 
ſaloons underneath the waves of the Sea, in order a 
to enjoy the coolneſs and the murmuring noiſe of 
the waters, during the heats of Summer, were lels 
dexterous, and leſs voluptuous. If a man united in 
himſelf thoſe marvellous faculties which are the por- 
tion of inſects, he would paſs for a god with his fel- 
low-creatures. 

It is of importance for us to be acquainted with at 
leaſt ſuch inſects as deſtroy thoſe which are offenlive 
to Man. Wie might turn their mutual hoſtility to 
good account, by converting it into the means of our 
own repoſe. The ſpider catches the flies in nets; the 
furmicalco ſurpriſes the ants in a tunnel of fund ; the 
ſour-winged ichneumon leizes the butterfly on the 
wing. There is another ichneumon, ſo ſmall and fo 
cunning, that it lays an egg in the anus of the vine- 


Iretter. Man has it in his power to 1nulvuply at plea- 
ſure the families of infects which are uſeful to bun ; 
and may find means of diminithing ſuch as make de- 
| predations on his agricultural poſſeſſions. The ſmall 
| birds 
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birds of our groves tender him, to the ſame effect, 
ſervices of ſtill greater extent, and accompanied with 
other circumſtances inexpreſſibly agreeable. They 
are all directed by inſtinct to live in his vicinity, and 
about the paſtures and habitations of his flocks and 
herds. A ſingle ſpecies of them might frequently be 
ſufficient to protect the cattle from the inſects which 
infeſt them through the Summer. 

There is in the North a gadfly, called Kourbma by 
the Laplanders, and by the Learned, &ftrus rangi- 
fermus, which torments the domeſtic rein-deer to 

ſuch a degree as to force them in agony to the moun- 
tains, and ſometimes actually plagues them to death, 
by depoſiting it's eggs in the ſkin of the animal. 
Many diſſertations have, as the cuſtom is, been com- 
poſed on this ſubject, but no remedy for the evil has 
been propoſed. I am convinced there muſt be birds 

in Lapland, which would deliver the rein- deer from 
this formidable inſect, did not the Laplanders terriſy 
them away by the noiſe of their fowling- pieces. Theſe 
arms of civilized Nations have overſpread with barba- 
riſm all our plains. The birds, deſtined to embelliſh 
the habitation of Man, withdraw from 1t, or approach 
with timidity and miſtruſt. The ſound of muſquetry 
ought to be prohibited at leaſt around the haunts of 
the harmleſs cattle. When the birds are not ſcared 
away by the fowler they follow their inſtincts. 

I have frequently ſeen in the Iſle of France a ſpecies 
of ſtarling, called martin, imported thither from India, 
perch familiarly on the back and horns of the oxen to 
pick them clean. To this bird that iſland ſtands in- 
debted at the preſent day for the deſtruction of the 

locuſts, 
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jocuſts, which in former times committed ſuch ra- 
vages upon it. In thoſe of our European rural ſcenes 
which ſtill exhibit, on the part of Man, ſome degree 
of hoſpitality toward the innocent warblers, he has 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the ftork build her neſt on the 
ridge of his houſe, the ſwallow flutter about in his 
apartments, and the wagtail, along the bank of the 
river, triik around his ſheep to protect them from the 
gnats. 

The foundation of all this variety of pleaſant and 
uſeful knowledge. is laid in the ſtudy of plants. Each 
of them is the foeus of ihe life of animals, the ſpecies 
of which there collect in a point as the rays of a cir- 
cle at their centre. i 

As ſoon as the Sun, arrived in his annual pro— 
greſſion at the ſign of the Ram, has given the ſignal 
of Spring to our Hemiſphere, the rainy and warm 
wind of the South takes it's departure from Africa, 
ſwells the Seas, elevates the rivers above their banks, 
ſo that they inundate the adjacent plains, and fatten 
them with their fertilizing flime ; and levels, in the 
foreſts, the aged trees, the decayed trunks, and every 
thing that preſents an obſtacle to future vegetation. 
It melts the ſnows which cover our fields, and forcing 
it's way to the very Pole, it breaks to pieces and 
diſſolves the enormous matſles of ice which Winter 
had there accumulated. When this. revolution, 
known all over the Globe by the name of the equi- 
noctial gale, has taken place in the month of March, 
the Sun revolves night and day around our Pole, fo 
that there is not a fivgle point in the whole northern 
Hemiſphere that can eſcape his heat. 

Vor. II. Q Every 
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Every ſtep he advances in his courſe through the 
Heavens, a new plant makes it's appearance on the 
Earth. Each of them ariſes in ſucceſſion, and oc- 
cupies it's proper ſtation at the hour aſſigned to it; 
at one and the ſame inſtant it receives the light in it's 
flowers, and the dew of Heaven on it's foliage. In 
proportion to it's progreſs in growth, the different 
inſect-tribes which thence derive their nouriſhment 
likewiſe diſplay their exiſtence, and unfold their cha- 
racters. At this epocha too each ſpecies of bird re- 
ſorts to the ſpecies of plant with which ſhe is ac- 
quainted, there to build her neſt, and to feed her 
young with the animal prey which it preſents to her, 
to ſupply the want of the ſeeds which it has not as 
yet produced. We preſently behold the tribes of 
birds of paſlage flock thither in queſt of the portion 
which Nature has provided for them hkewiſe. Firſt 
comes the ſwallow to preſerve our habitations from 
the vermin, by planting her neſt around us. The 
quail forſakes Africa, and grazing the billows of the 
Mediterranean in troops innumerable, is ſcattered 
over the boundlets meadows of the Ukraine. The 
heathcock purſues his courſe northward as far as Lap- 
land. The wild ducks and geeſe, the ſilvery ſwans, 
forming long triangular ſquadrons in the air, advance 
to the very iſlands adjacent to the Pole. The ſtork, 
in former times adored in Egypt, which ſhe aban- 
dons, crofſes over Europe, halting here and there to 
take repoſe, even in great cities, on the roofs of the 
houſes of hoſpitable Germany. All theſe birds feed 
their young on the inſets and reptiles which the 
newly expanded plants have foſtered into life, 

| Then 
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Then too it is that the fiſhes iſſue in legions from 
the northern abyſſes of the Ocean, allured to the 
mouths of rivers by clouds of inſects, which are con- 
fined entirely to their waters, or expand into liſe along 
their banks. They ſtem the watery current in ſhoals, 
and advance, ſkipping and ſpringing, up to the very 
ſources of the ſtream ; others, as the north-capers, 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſwept into the general current 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and appear in form of a ſhip's 
bottom on the coaſts of Braſil, and on thoſe of 
Guinea. 

Quadrupeds themſelves likewiſe then undertake 
long peregrinations. Some proceed from the South 
to the North, with the Sun; others from Eaſt to 
Weſt. There are ſome which coaſt along the rugged 
chains of mountains ; others follow the courſes of 
rivers which have never been navigated. Lengthened 
columns of black cattle paſture in America, along the 
banks of the Mechaſſipi, which they cauſe to re- 
ſound with their bellowing. Numerous ſquadrons 
of horſes traverſe the rivers and the deſerts of 'Tar- 
tary ; and wild ſheep ſtray bleating amidſt it's vaſt 
ſolitudes. Theſe flocks have neither overſeer nor 
ſhepherd to guide them through the deſert, to the 
muſic of the pipe ; but the expanſion of herbage 
which they know, determines the moment of their 
departure, and the limits of their progreſs. It is 
then that each animal inhabits his natural ſituation, 
and repoſes under the ſhade of the vegetable of his 
fathers. It is then that the chains of harmony exert 
all their force, and that all, being animated by con- 
ſonances, or by contraſts, the air, the waters, the 
Q2 foreſts, 
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foreſts, and the rocks, ſeem to be vocal, to be impat- 
fioned, to be tranſported with delight. 
But this vaſt concert can be comprehended by ce 
leſtial Intelligences only. 10 Man it is ſufficien!, 
in order to ſtudy Nature with advantage, that he lim:. 
his reſearches to the ſtudy of one ſingle vegetable. 
It would be neceſſary for this purpoſe to make choice 
of an aged tree, in ſome ſolitary ſituation, From 
the characters which have been indicated, a judgment 
might eaſily be formed whether it be in it's natural 
poſition ; but ſtill better from it's beauty, and from 
the acceſſories which Nature uniformly places in con- 
nection with it, where the hand of Man has not in- 
terpoſed to derange the operations. The ſtudent 
would firſt obſerve it's elementary relations, and the 
ſtriking characters which diſtinguiſh the different 
ſpecies of the ſame genus, ſome of which grow at the 
ſources of rivers, and others at the place of their diſ- 
charge into the Ocean. He would afterwards exa- 
mine it's convolvuluſes, it's moſſes, it's miſtletoes, it's 
ſcolopendræ, the muſhrooms of it's roots, nay, the 
very graſſes which grow under it's ſhade. He would 
perceive, in each of it's vegetables, new elementary 
relations, adapted to the places which they occupy, 
and to the tree which ſuſtains or ſhelters them. 
His attention might next be directed to the vari- 
bus ſpecies of animals winch reſort to it as a habita- 
tion, and he would preſenily be convinced, that from 
the ſnail up to the ſquirrel, there is not a ſingle one 
but what has determinate and characteriſtic relations 
to the dependencies of it's vegetation, 
If the tree in queſtion were growing in a foreſl 
itſelf 
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itſelf too of conſiderable antiquity, it would moſt 
probably have in it's vicinity, the tree which Nature 
deſigned ſhould contraſt with it in the ſame fite, as 
ſor example the birch with the fir. It is farther pro- 
bable that the acceſſory vegetables and animals of 
this laſt, would in like manner form a contraſt with 
thoſe of the firſt, Theſe two ſpheres of obſervation 
would mutually illuminate cach other. and would dif- 
fuſe the cleareſt light over the manners of the am- 
mals which frequent them. We ſhould then have a 
complete chapter of that immenſe and ſublime Hiſ- 
tory of Nature, the alphabet ot whick is hither to un- 
known to us. 

I am fully convinced that without fatigne, and al- 
moſt without any trouble, diſcoyerics the moſt curi- 
ous might be made. Were we to reſtrict our enqui- 
nes but to one ſingle compartiment, we ſhould diſco- 
ver a multitude of the moft enchanting harmonies. 
In order to enjoy ſome imperfect fketehes of this 
kind we muſt have recourſe to trayeRers, Our Ornt- 
thologiſts, fettered by methods and ſyſtem, only think 
of ſwelling their catalogue, and diſtinguiſh nothing 
in birds ſave __ a and the bill. It is not in the 
neſts that they obſerve them, but in hunting, and in 
their pouch. T ca even confider the colours of their 
plumage as accidents. It was not oy chance how» 
ever that Nature, on the ſhores of Brafil, beſtowed a 
beautiful carnation colour, with a border of black, on 
the extremity of the wings of the Ouara, a ſpecies of 
curlew inhabiting the ſea-green foliage of the pale- 
tuvier, which grows in the boſom of the waves, and 
bears no apparent flowers. The /avia, another bird 
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of the ſame climate, is yellow over the belly, with 
the reſt of the plumage gray. It is about the ſize of 
a ſparrow, and perches on the pepper-plant, the flowers 
of which have no luſtre, but whoſe grains are eaten 
by this bird, and re-fown wherever ſhe takes her 
flight. 

To thoſe correſpondences muſt be added ſuch as 
pertain to ſite, which itſelf derives ſo much beauty 
from the overſhadowing vegetable. Theſe harmo- 
nies are detailed by Father Francis d Abbeville. It 
credit is to be given to the Hiſtory of Voyages by 
the Abbe Prevaſt, there is on the banks of the Senc- 
gal a fluviatic trec, the leaves of which are thorny, 
and the branches pendent, in form of an arch. It 
ſerves as a habitation to birds called kurbalos, or 
fiſhers, of the ſize of a ſparrow, variouſly coloured. 
Their dill is very long, and armed with little teeth 
reſembling a ſaw. They build a neſt of the bulk of 
a pear, compoſed of carth, feathers, ſtraw, moſs, and 
attach 1t to a long thread, ſuſpended from the extre- 
mity of the branches which project over the river, in 
order to ſecure it from the ſerpents and monkeys, 
which ſometimes contrive to clamber up after them. 
You would take thoſe neſts, at a little diſtance, for 
the fruit of the tree: and ſome of thoſe trees con- 
tain to the number of a thouſand. You perceive thc 
kurbalos fluttering inceflantly along the water, and 
entering into their neſts with a motion that dazzles 
the eyes. 

According to Father Charlevoix, there grows in 
Virginia, on the brink of the Jakes, a laurel-leafed 
yew-tree which puſhes ſeveral ſtems from it's root, 
5 the 
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the branches of which embrace all the ſurrounding 
trees, and climb to the height of more than fixteen 
feet. They form in Summer an impenctrable ſhade, 
and in Winter a temperate retreat from the birds. 
It's flowers have no very ſtriking appearance, and it's 
fruit grows in round cluſters, loaded with black grains. 
This yew has for it's principal inhabitant a very beau- 
tiful kind of jay. The head of that bird is adorned 
with a long black creſt which it can erect at pleaſure. 
It's back is of a deep purple. The wings are black 
on the inſide, blue externally, and white at the extre- 
mities, with white ſtripes acroſs cyery feather. It's 
tail is blue and marked with the ſame ſtripes as the 
wings; and it's cry is far from being diſagreeable. 
There are birds which lodge not upon their fa- 
yourite plant, but oppoſite to it. Such is the colibri, 
which frequently neſtles, in the Antilles Iflands, on 
the ſtraw which thatches a cottage, in order to live 
under the protection of Man. In our climates, the 
nightingale confirucls his neſt under covert of a 
buſh, chooſing in preference ſuch ſituations as repeat 
an echo, and carefully obſerving to expoſe it to the 
morning ſun. Having employed ſuch precautions, 
he takes his ſtation in the vicinity, againſt the trunk 
of a tree; and there, confounded with the colour of 
it's bark, and motionleſs, he becomes inviſible. But 
he preſently animates the obſcure retreat which he 
has choſen by the divine mclody of his ſong, and 
_ effaces all the brilliancy of plumage by the charms of 
his muſic. 
But whatever enchantment may be diffuſed by 
plants and animals over the ſituations which have 
Q 4 been 
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been aſſigned to them by Nature, I never can con- 
ſider a landſcape as poſſeſſing ali it's beauty, unleſs 
J perceive in it at leaſt one little hut. The habita- 
tion of Man confers on every ſpecies of vegetable a 
new degree of intereſt or of majeity. Nothing more 
is necefiary in many cates than a tree, in order to 
characterize, in country, the wants of a whole Na- 
tion, and the care of Providence. I love to ſee the 
family of an Arab under the date-tree of the deſert, 
and the boat of an iſlander of the Maldivias loadec! 
with cocoa-nuts, under the cocoa-trees of their gra- 
velly ſtrands. The hovel of a poor un-indulirious 
Negro gives me plcature, under the ſhade of a great 
gourd-plant, which exhibits his complete ſet of houſe- 
hold furniture. Our magnificent hotels in great ci- 
ties are the habitations of tradeſmen merely: in the 
country, they are transformed into caſtles, palaces, 
temples. The long avenues which announce them 
confound themſelves with thoſe which form the com- 
munication of empires. 'This is not in truth what I 
conſider as molt intereſting in rural ſcenery. To the 
molt oſtentatious exhibition of ſplendor I have fre- 
quently preferred the view of a little hamlet of fiſher- 
men, built by the fide-of a river. With inexpreſſible 
delight have I ſometimes repoſed under the ſhade of 
the willows, and of the poplars, on which were ſuſ— 
pended the bow-nets compoſed of their own branches. 

I ſhall now proceed, in my uſual ſuperficial man- 
ner, to take a rapid glance of the harmonics of plants 
with Man ; and that I may introduce at leaſt ſome- 
thing of order into a ſubject ſo rich in matter, I ſhall 
| ferther divide thoſe harmonies, retatively to Man him- 
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ſelf, into elementary, into vegetable, into animal, and 
into human properly ſo called, or alimentary, 


HUMAN HARMONIES OP PLANTS. 
Elementary Hirmonies of Plants relatively to Man. 


If we conſider the vegetable Order under the ſimple 
relations of ſtrength and magnitude, we ſhall find it 
divided, with a ſufficient degree of generality, into 
three great clailes, namely, into herbs, into ſhrubs, 
and into trees. It is to be remarked, in the firſt place, 
that herbs are of a ſubſtance pliant and ſoft. Had 
they been ligneous and hard, like the young boughs 
of trees, to which it might appear they ought natu- 
rally to have a reſemblance, as they grow'on the ſame . 
ſoil, the greateſt part of the Earth would have been 
inacceſſible to the foot of Man, till the fire or the 
hatchet had cleared the way for him. It was not by 
chance therefore that ſo many graſſes, moſſes, and 
herbs, aſſumed a ſoft and yielding texture, nor from 
want of nouriſhment, or of the means of expanſion ; 
for ſome of thoſe herbs riſe to a very great height, 
ſuch as the banana of India, and ſeveral ferulaceous 
plants of our own climates, which attain the ſtature 
of a little tree. 

On the other hand, there are ligneous ſhrubs which 
do not exceed the generality of herbs in height ; but 
they grow for the moſt port on rugged and ſteep 
places, affording to Man the means of clambering up 
with facility, for they ſhoot .out of the very clefts of 
the rocks. But as there are rocks which have no 
clefts, and which preſent the perpendicularity of : 
wal 
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wall, there are likewiſe creeping plants which take 
root at their baſes, and which, fixing themſelves to 
their ſides, riſe in cloſe coheſion to a height ſurpaſſ- 
ing that of many of the talleſt trees : ſuch are the 
ivy, the virgin- vine, and a great number of the lianne 
tribe, which mantle along the rocks of ſouthern re- 
gions. 

Were the Earth covered with vegetables of this 
fort, it would be impoſſible to walk over it. It is 
very remarkable that when uninhabited iſlands were 
diſcovered, ſome were found clothed with foreſts, as 
the Iſland of Madeira; others in which there was 
nothing but herbage and ruſhes, as the Malouine 
Iſlands, at the entrance of Magellan's Strait ; others 
carpeted with moſſes ſimply, ſuch as ſeveral little iſles 
on the coaſt or Spitzbergen ; others, in great num- 
ber, on which theſe ſeveral vegetables were blended ; 
but I do not know of a ſingle one which was found 
to contain only ſhrubbery and liannes. Nature has 
placed this claſs only on places not eaſily to be ſcaled, 
in order to facilitate acceſs to Man. It may be af- 
firmed, that no precipice preſents a ſurface ſo perpen- 
dicular as to be inſurmountable, with their afliftance. 
Thus aided the ancient Gauls were on the point of 
Rorming the capitol. 

As to trees, though they are repleniſhed with a ve- 
getative force which elevates them to a very conſi- 
tlerable height, the greater part of them do not ſend 
out their firſt branches but at a certain diſtance from 
the ground. So that though they form, when they 
have attained a certain degree of elevation, an inter- 
texture impenetrable ta the Sun, which they extend 
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to a great diſtance around, they leave however about 
their roots, avenues ſufficient to render them acceſ- 
ſible, ſo that the foreſts may be traverſed with eaſe 
and expedition. 

Such then are the general diſpoſitions of vegetables 
upon the Earth, relatively to the occaſion which 
Man had to range over it. The herbage ſerves as a 
carpet to his feet; the ſhrubbery as a ſcaling ladder 
to his hands; and the trees are as ſo many paraſols 
over his head. Nature, after having eſtabliſhed thoſe 
proportions between them, has diſtributed them in all 
the varieties of ſituation, by beſtowing on them, ab- 
ſtractedly from their particular relations to the ele- 
ments, and to the animal creation, qualities the beſt 
adapted to miniſter to the neceſſities of Man, and to 
compenſate in his favour the inconveniences of cli- 
mate. 

Though this manner of ſtudying her Works be 
now held in contempt by moſt Naturaliſts, to it how- 
ever ſhall our reſearches be limited. We have juſt 
been conſidering plants according to their ſhape and 
ſize, after the manner of gardeners ; we proceed far- 
ther to examine them as is done by the wood-teller, 
the huntſman, the carpenter, the fiſherman, the ſhep- 
herd, the ſailor, nay, the noſegay-maker. It is of 
ſmall importance whether we be learned, provided 
we ceaſe not to be men. 4-44 

It is in the countries of the North, and on the 
ſummit of cold mountains, that the pine grows, and 
the fir, and the cedar, and moſt part of reſinous trees, 
which ſhelter man from the ſnows by the cloſeneſs of 
their foliage, and which furniſh him, during the Win- 
| ter 
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ter ſeaſon, with torche3, and fac! for his fre- ſide. 
It is very remarkable that the ſeaves of thoſe ever- 
green trees are filiſorm, and extremely adapted by this 
configuration, winch poſſoſſes the farther advantage 
of reyerberating the heat like the hair of animals, for 
reſiſtance to the wnpetuolity of the winds that beat 
with peculiar violence on elevated fituatiors, The 
Swediſh Naturalifis have obſerved that the fatteft 
pines arc to be found on the dryeſt and molt fandy 
regions of Norway. The larch, winch takes equal 
pleaſure in the cold mountains, has 2 very refinous 

trunk. | 
Mathinfa, in his uſeful commentary on Dio/corides, - 
informs as, that there is no fabſtance more proper 
than the charcoal of thoſe trees for promptly melting 
the iron minerals, in the vicinity of which they pe- 
culiarly thrive, They are beſides loaded with mofles, 
fome ſpecies of which catch fire from the ſlighteſt 
ſpark. He relates, that being obliged on a certain 
occaſion to paſs the night in the lofty mountains of 
the Strait of Trento, waere he was botanizing, he 
found there a great quantity of tarches (larix) beard- 
ed all over, to uſe his own expreftion, and completely 
whitened with mois, The ſhepherds of the place will- 
ing to amuſe him, ſet fre to the moſſes of ſorne of 
thoſe trees, which was immediately communicate" 
with the rapidity of gunpowder touched with the 
match. Amidft the obſcurity of the night, the flame 
and the ſparks ſecmed to aſcend up to the very 
Heavens. They diffuſed, as they burnt, a very agree- 
able perfume, He farther remarks, that the beſt 
agaricum grows upon the larch, and that the arque- 
buſiers 
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buſters of his time made uſe of it for kceping up nre, 
and for making matches. Thus Nature, in crown- 
ing the ſummit of cold and ferruginous mountains 
with thoſe vaſt vegetable torches, has placed the 
match in their branches, the tinder at their fot, and 
the ſteel at their roots. 

To the South, on the ary; trees preſent in 
their foliage, fans, umbrellas, paraſols. The latanier 
carries each of it's leaves daten as a fan, attached 
to a long tail, and ſimilar, when completely difplay- 
ed, to a radiating Sun of verdure. Tuo of thoſe trees 
are to be ſeen in the Royal Garden, The leaf of the 
banana reſembles a long and broad girdle, which un- 
doubtcdly procured for it the name of Adam's fig- 
tree. The magnitude of the leaves of feveral ſpecics 
of trees increaſes in proportion as we approach the 
Line. That of the cocoa-tree with double fruit, of 
the Sechelles Wands, is from twelve to fifteen ſeet. 
long, and from feven to eight broad. A ſingle one 
is ſufficient io cover a vumerous family. One of 
thoſe leaves is likewiſe to be ſeen in the Royal Cahi- 
net of Natural Hiſtory. That of the talipot of the 
Iſland of Ceylon is of nearly the ſame ſize. 

The intereſting and unfortunate Rybert Know, who 
has given the beſt account of Ceylon which I am ac- 
quainted with, telis us, that one of the leaves of the 
talipot is capable of coyering from fiftecn to twenty 
perſons. When it is dry, continues he, it is at once 
ſtrong and pliant, ſo that you may fold and unfold 
it at pleaſure, being naturally plaited like a fon. In 
this ſtate it is not bigger than a man's arm, and ex- 


tremely light. The natives cut it into triangles, 
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though it is naturally round, and each of them car- 
ries one of thoſe ſections over his head, holding the 
angular part before, in his hand, to open for himſelf 
a paſſage through the buſhes. The ſoldiers employ 
this leaf as a covering to their tents. He conſiders 
it, and with good reaſon, as one of the greateſt bleſſ- 
ings of Providence, in a country burnt up by the 
Sun, and inundated by the rains, tor fix months of 
the year. ne 

Nature has provided in thoſe climates paraſols for 
whole villages ; for the fig-tree, denominated in In- 
dia the fig-tree of the Banians, a drawing of which 
may be ſeen in Tavernier, and in ſeveral other tra- 
vellers, grows on the very burning ſand of the ſea- 
ſhore, throwing from the extremity of it's branches 
a multitude of ſhoots, which drop to the ground, 
there take root, and form around the principal trunk, 
a great number of covered arcades, whoſe ſhade 1s 
impervious to the rays of the Sun. 

In our temperate climates we experience a fimilar 
benevolence on the part of Nature. In the warm 
and thirſty ſeaſon, ſhe beſtows upon us a variety of 
fruits repleniſhed with the moſt refreſhing juices, ſuch 
as cherries, . peaches, melons; and as Winter ap- 
proaches, thoſe which warm and comfort by their 
oils, ſuch as the almond and the walnut. Certain 
Naturaliſts have conſidered even the ligncous ſhells 
of theſe fruits as a preſervative againſt the cold of 
the gloomy ſeaſon ; but theſe are, as we have ſeen, 
the means of floating and of navigating. Nature 
employs others, with which we are not acquainted, 
for preſerving the ſubſtances of fruits from the im- 

preſſions 
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preſſions of the air. For example, ſhe preſerves 
through the whole Winter many ſpecies of apples 
and pears, which have no other covering than a pel- 
licle ſo very thin that it is impoſſible to determine 
how fine it is. 

Nature has placed other vegetables in humid and 
in dry ſituations, the qualities of which are inexpli- 
cable on the principles of our Phyſics, but which 
admirably harmonize with the neceſſities of the men 
who inhabit thoſe places. Along the water- ſide grow 
the plants and the trees which are the dryeſt, the 
lighteſt, and conſequently the beſt adapted to the 
purpoſe of croſſing the ſtream. Such are reeds, 
which are hollow, and ruſhes, which are filled with 
an inflammable marrow. It requires but a very mo- 
derate bundle of ruſhes to bear the weight of a very 
heavy man upon the water. On the banks of the 
lakes of the North .are produced thoſe cnormous 
birch-trees, the bark of a ſingle one of which is ſuf- 
ficient to form a large canoe. This bark is ſimilar 
to leather in pliancy, and ſo incorruptible by humi- 
dity, that, in Ruſſia, I have ſeen ſome of it extracted 
from under the earth which covered powder maga- 
zines, perfectly ſound, though it had lain there from 
the time of Peter the Great. 

It we may depend on the teſtimony of Pliny and 
of Plutarch, there were found at Rome, four hun- 
dred years after the death of Numa, the books which 
that great King had commanded to be depoſited with 
his body in the tomb. The body was entirely con- 
ſumed ; but the books, which treated of Philoſophy 
and Religion, were in ſuch a ſtate of preſeryation, 

that 
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that Petilius, the Pretor, undertook to read them by 
command of the Senate. On the report which he 
made reſpecting their contents, they were ordered to 
be burnt. They were written on the bark of the 
birch- tree. This bark conſiſts of an accumulation of 
ten or twelve ſheets, white and thin like paper, the 
place of which it ſupplied to the ancients. 

Nature preſents to Man different trajectiles on dit- 
ferent ſhores. She has planted on the banks of the 
rivers of India the bamboo, an enormous reed which 
riſes there ſometimes to the height of ſixty feet, and 
ſwells to the ſize of a man's thigh. The part com- 
prehended between two of it's joints is ſufficient to 
bear a man up on the water. The Indian places 
himſelf upon it a-ſtraddle, and fo crofles a river, 
ſwimming along by the motion of his feet. The 
Dutch Navigator, John Hugo de Linſchoten, an author 
of reputation, aſſures us that the crocodile neve: 
touches perſons who are pailing rivers in this man- 
ner, though he frequently attacks canoes, and even 
the boats of Europeans. Linſehoten aſeribes the ab- 
ſtinence of this voracious animal to an antipathy 
which he has to that ſpecies of reed. 

Francis Pyrard, another traveller, who has obſerved 
Nature with a carcful eye, informs us that there 
grows on the ſhorcs of the Maldivia Iſlands a tree 
called candou, the wood of which is fo light that it 
ſerves as cork for the fiſhermen.“ I think I was once 
poſſeſſed of a log of wool of that ſpecies. It was 
{tripped of the bark, perfectly white, of the thickneis 
of my arm, about fix fect long, and fo light that ! 


f See Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldivia Iſlands, page 38. 
| could 
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could eaſily lift it by my finger and thumb. In theſe 
ſame iſlands, and on the ſame ſtrands, riſes the co- 
coa-tree, which there attains a higher degree of 
beauty than any where elſe in the World. Thus the 
tree of all others moſt uſeful to mariners grows on 
the ſhores of the Seas moſt frequented by men of 
that deſcription. All the world knows that the veſ- 
ſe] is there conſtructed of it's timber, that it's leaves 
are formed into ſails, that the trunk ſerves for a maſt, 
that the hempen ſubſtance called cara, which ſur- 
rounds it's fruit, is wrought into cordage, and when 
the whole is ready for ſea, a cargo of cocoa-nuts is 
the lading. It is farther remarkable that the cocoa- 
nut, before it comes to perfect maturity, contains a 
liquor which is an excellent antiſcorbutic. 

Is it not then a miracle of Nature, that this fruit, 
repleniſhed with ſuch milk, ſhould come to perfection 
on the barren ſtrand, and within the waſhing of the 
| briny Deep? Nay it is only on the brink of the Sea 
| that the tree which bears it arrives at it's higheſt 
beauty; for few are to be ſeen in the interior of 
countries. 

Nature has placed a palm-trec of the ſame family, 
but of a different ſpecies, on the ſummit of the moun- 
tains of the ſame climates : it is the palmiſt. The 
ſtem of this tree is ſometimes above a hundred feet 
high, it is perfectly ſtraight, and bears on it's ſum- 
mit all the foliage which it has, a bunch of palms, 
from the midſt of which iſſues a long roll of plaited 
leaves reſembling the ſtaff of a lance. This roll con- 
tains, in a ſort of coriaceous {heath, leaves ready to 
ſhoot, which are very good for eating before their 
Vol. II. R expan- 
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expanſion. The trunk of the palmiſt is woody only 
at the circumference, and it is ſo hard as to reſiſt 
the edge of the beſt tempered hatchet. It may be 
cleft, with the utmoſt eaſe, from end to end, and 1s 
filled inwardly with a ſpongy ſubſtance which may 
be eaſily ſeparated. Thus prepared it ſerves to form, 
for conducting waters frequently diverted from their 
courſe by the rocks which arc at the ſummit of 
mountains, tubes which are not corruptible by hu- 
midity. Thus the palm-tree gives to the inhabitants 
of thoſe regions the means of conſiructing aqueducts 
at the ſource of rivers, and ſhips at the place of their 
diſcharge. 

Other ſpecies of trees render them the ſame ſer- 
vices in other ſituations. On the ſhores of the An- 
tilles Iſlands grows the acajor, there called, but im- 
properly, the cedar, on account of it's incorruptibi- 
lity. It arrives at ſuch a prodigious ſize, that out 
of one log of it they make a boat capable of carrying 
fo many as forty men.“ This tree poſſeſſes another 
quality, which in the judgment of the beſt obſervers 
ought to render it invaluable for the marine ſervice ; 
nagtely this, it is the only one of thoſe ſhores which 
is never attacked by the ſca-worm, an inſeQ fo for- 
midable to every other ſpecics of timber which floats 
in the ſeas of that region, as to devour whole ſqua- 
drons in a very little time, and in order to preſerve 
them, lays us under the neceſſity for many years 
paſt, of ſheathing their bottoms with copper. But 
this beautiful tree has found enemies more dreadtul 
than the worm, in the European inhabitants of thoſe 


* Conſult F athers Labat and Du Tertre. 
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Iſlands, who have almoſt extirpated the whole race 
of them. 

The manner in which Providence has contrived a 
ſupply for the thirſt of Man in ſultry places is no Jets 
worthy of admiration. Nature has placed, anidii the 
burning ſands of Africa, a plant whoſe leaf, twiſted 


round like a cruet, is always filled with a large glaſ-- 


full of freſh- water; the gullet of this cruet is ſhut by 
the extremity of the leaf itſelf, ſo as to prevent the 
water from evaporating. She has planted on ſome 


parched diſtricts of the ſame country a great tree, 


called by the Negroes Boa, the trunk of which, of a 
prodigious bulk, 1s naturally hollowed like a ciſtern. 
In the rainy ſeaſon it receives it's fill of water, which 
continues freſh and cool in the greateſt heats, by 
means of the tufted foliage which crowns it's ſum- 
mit. Finally, ſhe has placed vegetable fountains on 


the parched rocks of the Antilles. There is com- 


monly found on them a lianne, called the water 
lianne, ſo full of ſap that if you cut a ſingle branch of 
it, as much water is immediately diſcharged as a man 
can drink at a draught : it is perfectly pure and limpid. 

In the ſwamps of the Bay of Campeachy travellers 
find relief of another kind. Thoſe ſwamps, on a le- 


vel with the Sea, are almoſt entirely inundated in the | 


rainy ſeaſon, and become ſo parched on the return of 
dry weather, that many huntſmen who happen to 
miſs their way in the foreſts with which they are co- 
vered, actually periſh with thirſt, The cclebrated 
traveller Dampzer relates that he ſeveral times eſcap— 
ed this calamitv, by means of a yerv extraordinary 
R 2 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of vegetation, which had been pointed out to 
him on the trunk of a kind of pine very common 
there; it reſembles a packet of leaves piled one over 
another in tiers ; and on account of it's form, and of 
the tree on which it grows, he calls it the pine-apple. 
This apple is full of water, ſo that on piercing it at 
the baſis with a knife, there immediately flows from it 
a good pint of very clear and wholeſome water. Fa- 
ther du Tertire informs us that he has ſeveral times 
found a ſimilar refreſhment in the leaves, rounded 
like a cornet, of a ſpecies of balizier, which grows on 
the ſandy plains of Guadaloupe. I have been aſſured 
by many of our ſportſmen, that nothing was more 
proper for the quenching of thirſt than the leaves of 
the miſtletoe, which grows on many trees. 

Such are, in part, the precautions employed by 
Providence for compenſating, in favour of Man, the 
inconveniencies of every climate; by oppoſing to the 
qualities of the elements, contrary qualities in vege- 
tables. I ſhall purſue them no farther, for I believe 
the ſubject to be inexhauſtible. I am perſuaded that 
every Latitude, and every ſeaſon, has it's own, which 
are appropriated to it, and that every parallel varies | 
them in every degree of Longitude. 


Vegetable Harmonies of Plants with Man. 


Were we now to examine the vegetable relations 
of plants to Man we ſhould find them to be infinite 
in number ; they are the perpetual ſources of our arts, 
of our manufactures, of our commerce, and of our 
enjoyments ; but, in our uſual way, we ſhall juſt run 

ayer 
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over a few of our natural and direct relations, with 
which Man has intermingled nothing of his own. 

To begin with their perfumes, Man appears to me 
the only being endowed with ſenſibility who is affect- 
ed by theſe. Animals, it is granted, and eſpecially 
bees and butterflies, have certain plants proper to 
themſelves, which attract or repel them by their ema- 
nations ; but theſe affections ſeem to be connected 
with their neceſſities. Man alone is ſenſible to the 
perfume and luſtre of flowers, independently of all 
animal appetite. The dog himſelf, who from his do- 
meſtic habits aſſumes ſo powerful a tincture of the 
manners and of the taſtes of Man, appears totally in- 
ſenſible to that enjoyment. The impreſſion which 
flowers make upon us ſeems connected with ſome 
moral affection ; for there are ſome which enliven 
us, whereas others diſpoſe us to metancholy, without 
our being able to aſſign any other reaſons for it than 
thoſe which I have endeavoured to unfold in examin- 
ing ſome gencral Laws of Nature. 

Inſtead of diſtinguiſhing them as yellow, red, blue, 
violet, we might divide them into gay, into ſerious, 
into melancholy : their character is ſo expreſſive, that 
lovers in the Eaſt employ their ſhades to deſcribe the 
different degrees of their paſſion. Nature makes fre- 
quent uſe of it relatively to us with the ſame intention, 
When ſhe wants to keep us at a diſtance from a 
marſhy and unwholeſome place, ſhe ſcatters there poi- 
ſonous plants, which preſent dingy colours and of- 
fenſive ſmells. There is a ſpecies of arum which 
grows in the moraſſes of Magellan's Strait, whoſe 


flower exhibits the appearance of an ulcer, and ex- 
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hales an odour fo ſtrong of putrid fleſh that the fleſh- 
fly reſorts to it to depoſit her eggs. 

But the number of fetid plants is of no great ex- 
tent. The Earth is clothed with flowers which for 
the moſt part have very pleaſing hues and perfumes. 
I wiſh time would permit me to ſay ſomething of the 
{imple aggregation of flowers. This ſubject is ſo 
vaſt, and fo rich, that I heſitate not to aitirm that it 
preſents ample employment for the moſt famous Bo- 
taniſt in Europe, through his whole liſe, by diſcover- 
ing to him cvery day ſome new beauty, and that with- 
out removing above a league from his own habita- 
tion. All the art with which jewellers difpoſe their 
gems diſappears before that which Nature diſplays in 
the aſſortment of flowers. 

I ſhewed J. J. Rorfſeau the flowers of different tre- 
foils which I had picked up, as I was walking with 
him : ſome of them were diſpoſed in crowns, in halt- 
crowns, in cars, in ſheaves, with colours endleſsly va- 
ried. While they were yet on their items they had 
beſides other aggregations, with the plants which were 
frequently oppoſed to them, in colours and in forms. 
L aſked him whether Botaniſts gave themſclves any 
trouble about thoſe harmonies : he told me no; but 
that he had adviſed a young Painter of Lyons to learn 
Botany, with a particular view to ſtudy in it the forms 
and the aſſemblages of flowers; and that he had thus 
become one of the moſt celebrated pattern-drawers 
in Europe. On this ſubject I quoted. to him a paſ- 
ſage from Pliny with which he was highly delighted: 
it relates to a Painter of Sicyon, named Parftas, who 
learned by means of this ſtudy to paint flowers at leaſt 
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as well as he of Lyons knew how to draw them: he 
had in truth a maſter as ſkilful as Nature herſelf, or 
rather one and the ſame with her, namely, Love. 

I ſhall give this ſtory in the ſimplicity of ſtyle of 
the old Tranſlator of Pliny, in order to preſerve all it's 
vivacity.* * In his youth he became enamoured of 
c a noſegay girl of the ſame city with himſelf ; her 
name was Glycera ; ſhe was very pretty, and had 
© a ſingularly elegant taſte in afſorting, a thouſand 
« difterent ways, the flowers of noſegays and chap- 
« lets; ſo that Parfras, copying after Nature the 
“ chaplets and noſegays of his miſtreſs, rendered 
© himſelf at length perfect in that art. Laſt of all, 
che painted her ſeated in the attitude of compoſing 
* a chaplet of flowers; and this picture 4s conſidered 
* as his great maſter-piece : he called it S 
fs Plocos, the garland-weaver, becauſe Geerd had no 
* other means of relieving the preiture of poverty, 
but making and ſelling garlands and noſegays. 
And it is confidently affirmed that L. Leictillus gave 
to Dionyſius of Athens, two talents, tor a ſimple 
* copy of this picture.” 

This anecdote muſt have been ſingularly pleaſing 
to Pliny, for he has repeated it in another place :F 
* Thoſe of Peloponeſus,” ſays he, © were the firſt 
** who regulated the colours and the ſmells of the 
** flowers of which chaplets were compoſed. It was 
* however originally the invention of Parufius, a 
Painter, and of a noſegay-girl named Glycera with 
5 whom he was violently in love; whence he was 


* Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, book xxxv. chap. 2, 
T Idem, book xxi. chap. 2. 
R 4 « engaged 
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engaged to imitate to the life the chaplets and 


ce 


noſegays which ſhe compoſed. But the girl varied 
in fo many ways the arrangement of the flowers of 
her chaplets, in order to teize and employ her lover, 
that it afforded very high amuſement to behold 
* the ſkill of the Painter Pauſias, and the natura! 
production of G#ycera, ſtriving for the ſuperio- 
rity.” 

Ancient Nature is ſtill better acquainted with the 
ſubject than is the young G!/ycera. As it is 1mpotit- 
ble to follow her in her infinite variety, we ſhall make 
at leaſt one obſervation reſpecting her regularity. I 
is this, that there is not any one Oodoriferous flower 
but what grows at the foot of Man, or at leaſt within 
reach of his hand. All thoſe of this deſcription are 
placed on herbage, or on ſhrubbery, as the heliotropc, 
the pink, the gilly-flower, the violet, the roſe, the 
lilach. Nothing ſimilar to theſe grows on the loſty 
trees of our foreſts ; and if ſome flowers of brilliant 
appearance are diſplayed on certain tall trees of fo- 
reign countries, ſuch as the tulip-tree, and the great 
cheſinut of India, they have no very pleaſant ſmell. 
Some trees of India, it 1s admitted, as the ſpice-bear- 
ing plants, are perfumed all over ; but their flowers 
are not very ſhowy, and do not partake of the odour 
of their leaves. The flowers of the cinnamon-tree 
ſmell like human excrement : this I know to be true 
by experience; if however the trees which were 
ſhewed to me in the Ifle of France, in a plantation 
belonging to Mr. Magon, were the real cinnamon. 
The beautiful and fragrant flower of the magnolia 
grows on the lower part of the plant. Beſides the 
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laurel which bears it is, as well as ſpice-trees, a plant 
of no great elevation. 

It is poſſible I may be miſtaken in ſome of my ob- 
ſervations; but ſuppoſing them multiplied with re- 
ſpect to the ſame object, and atteſted by perſons of 
yeracity and exempted from the ſpirit of ſyſtem, I am 
able to deduce general conſequences from them 
which ought not to be a matter of indifference to the 
happineſs of Mankind, by demonſtrating” to him the 
invariable intentions of benevolence in the AuTHoR 
of Nature. The varieties of their adaptation reflect 
mutual light; the means are different, but the end is 
conſtantly the fame. The ſame goodneſs which has 
placed the fruit deſtined tor the nouriſhment of Man 
within reach of his hand, muſt have likewiſe diſpoſed 
his noſegay with funilar attention to his conveniency. 
It may be here remarked, that our fruit-trees are 
eaſily ſcaled, and different in this reſpect from moſt 
foreſt-trees. Farther, all thoſe which produce fruits 
that are ſoft when in a ſtate of perfect maturity, and 
which would have been liable to be bruiſed in falling, 
ſuch as the fig, the mulberry, the plumb, the peach, 
the apricot, preſent their crop at a ſmall diſtance 
trom the ground : thoſe, on the contrary, which yield 
hard fruit, and ſuch as have nothing to ritk from fall- 
ing far, carry it aloſt, as walnut-trees, cheſtnuts, and 
cocoas. | 

There is no leſs marvelouſneſs of adaptation in the 
| forms and ſizes of fruits. Many of them are moulded 
for the mouth of Man, ſuch as cherries and plumbs ; 
others for his hand, ſuch as pears and apples; others 
much larger, ſuch as melons, have the ſub-divitiens 

| marked, 
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marked, and ſeem deſtined to be a ſocial family re- 
paſt : nay there are ſome in India, as the jacque, and 
with ourſelves the pumpion, large enough to be di- 
vided among a neighbourhood. Nature appears to 
have obſerved the fame proportions in the various 
{izes of the fruits deſtined to the nutriment of Man, 
as in the magnitude of the leaves which are deſigned 
to aſtord him a ſhade in hot countries; for of theſe 
tome are contrived to be a ſhelter for a ſingle per- 
ſon, others for a whole family, and others for all the 
inhabitants of the ſame hamlet. 

I ſhall not dwell long on the other relations which 
plants have with the habitation of Man, from their 
greatneſs and their attitude, though many very curi- 
ous obſervations might be ſuggeſted on that ſubject. 
There are few of them but what are capable of em- 
belliſhing his field, his roof, or his wall. I ſhall only 
remark that the vicinity of Man 1s beneficial to many 
plants. An anonymous miſfionary ſays it is firmly 
believed by the Indians, that the cocoa-trees which 
have houſes around their roots become much more 
beautiful than thoſe where there are none ; as if that 
uſeful tree took delight in being near the habitation of 
Man. | 

Another miſſionary, a bare-footed Carmelite, called 
Father Philippe, poſitively aſſerts that when the cocoa- 
tree is planted cloſe by houſes or huts, it is rendered 
more fruitful by the ſmoke, by the aſhes, and by 
other circumſtances connected with a human dwel- 
ling, ſo as to produce double the quantity of fruit. 
He adds that, for this reaſon, the places in India which 
conſiſt of palm-plantations are crowded with houſes 

and 
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and little cabins; and that the proprietors of thoſe 
plantations give, at firſt, a pecumary premium as an 
inducement to come and live there, together with 
part of the crop when it is reaped. He farther adds, 
that though their fruits, which are very large and 
hard, frequently fall down froin the trees when they 
have attained a ſtate of full maturity, either by the 
gnawing of the rats, or by the violence of the winds, 
there is not a ſingle inſtance known of any perſon's 
being hurt by the fall. This appears to me no lefs 
extraordinary than it did to him.* 

I might extend the influences of Man to ſeveral 
of our fruit-trees, eſpecially to the apple-tree and the 
vine. I never ſaw finer apple-trees in the Pais de 
Caux, than thoſe which grow around the Habitations 
of the peaſantry. It is true that the attention of the 
proprictor may have greatly contributed to this. 1 
have ſometimes felt myſelf ſtopped in the ſtreets of 
Paris, to contemplate with delight ſmall vines, the 
roots of which are in the ſand, and under the pave- 
ment, enriching with their cluſters the complete 
front of a guard-houſe. One of them, I think about 
ſix or ſeven years ago, produced two crops in one 
year, as was announced in the public prints. 


Animal Harmonies of Plants with Man. 


But Nature was not ſatisfied with having given to 
Man a bower, and a carpet, loaded with fruit; this 


vould not have thoroughly availed him, had the not 


likewiſe furnithed him, in the vegetable order itſelf, 


See Voyage to the Eaſt, of R. P. Philippe, a white friar, Book 
vu, chap, 5. ſection 4. 
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with the means of defence againſt the depredations o: 
wild beafis. In vain would he have watched over the 
preſervation of his property through the day, had it 
been expoſed to pillage during the night. She has 
beſtowed a prickly ſhrubbery to encloſe him round 
and round. The farther we advance ſouthward we 
find the greater variety m the ſpecies of theſe. Bui 
on the contrary we ſee few, if any, of thoſe thorny 
ſhrubs in the North, where they appear ufelets, ther- 
being no orchards to defend. They ſeem to be 
produced in both Indies for every kind of fituatic:. 
Though I have been offly on the felvage, as I may far, 
of thoſe countries, I have ſeen there a great num- 
ber of ſuch ſhrubs, the ſtudy of which preſented a 
great variety of curious remarks to a Naturaliſt. 
Among others, I took particular notice of one in 
a garden on the Ifle of France, which to me ap- 
pearcd proper for compoting a fence impenetrable to 
the ſmalleſt of quadrupeds. It riſes in form of © 
itake about the thickneſs of a man's arm, quite 
ſtraight, without branches, and bearing no verdure 
except a ſinall bunch of leaves on it's ſummit. It's 
bark is briſtled all over with very ſtrong and very 
ſharp prickles, It attains the height of ſeven or eight 
feet, and grows as thick above as below. A ſeries of 
theſe ſhrubs, planted cloſe to each other, would forr 
real palliſado, without the ſmalleſt interval. The 
opuntia and the taper, ſo common under the Torrid 
Zone, are armed with prickles ſo keen that they pierce 
the ſoles of your ſhoes if you venture to walk over 
them. There 1s not a tiger, or lion, or elephant, 
that dares to approach them. There is another ſpe- 
cies 
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cies of thorn in the Iſland of Ceylon, which is em- 
ployed as a defence againſt Man himſelf, accuſtomed 
as he is to force his way through every obſtacle. 
Robert Knox, whom I have before quoted, informs 
us, that the avenucs of the kingdom of Candy, in 
the Ifland of Ceylon, are blockaded only with fag- 
gots of thoſe thorns, with which the inhabitants ob- 
ſtruct the paſſes of their mountains. 
Man finds in vegetables protection not only againſt 
ſerocious animals, but againſt reptiles and inſects. 
Father du Tertre tells us that he one day found, 
in the Iſland of Guadaloupe, at the foot of a tree, 
a creeping plant, the fiem of which preſented the 
figure of a ſerpent. But he was much more ſur- 
prized on perceiving ſeven or eight ſnakes lying dead 
around it. He communicated this diſcovery to a 
medical man, who, by means of it, performed many 
wonderful cures, by employing it in the caſes of per- 
ſons bitten by thoſe dangerous reptiles. It 1s gene- 
rally diffuſed over the reſt of the Antilles Iſlands, in 
which it is known by the name of ſnake-wood. It is 
likewiſe found in the Eaſt-Indies. John Hugo de 
Linſchoten aſcribes to it the ſame figure, and the ſame 
qualities. 


We have in our own climates yegetables which 


| preſent very ſtrange correſpondencies and contraſts 


with reptiles. Pliny tells us that ſerpents are very 
fond of the juniper and of the fennel, but that they 
are rarely found under the fern, the treſoil, the aſſi- 
weed, and the rue; and that betony kills them. 
Other plants, as has already been mentioned, deſtroy 
flies, ſuch as certain ſpecics of the dionæa. Thevenot 

aſlures 
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aſſures us that in the Indies grooms defend their 
horſes from the flies, by rubbing them every morn- 
ing with the flowers of the pumpion. The fleabane, 
which bears black and ſhining grains reſembling a a 
flea, clears the houſe of that vermin, if Duoſcorides 
is to be credited. The echium, which has it's ſeed 
formed like the head of a viper, is fatal to thoſe 
reptiles. It is probable, that from ſuch configura- 
tions men, in the earlier ages of the World, diſco- 
vered the relations and the oppoſitions between plants 
and animals. I am diſpoſed to believe that each ge- 
nus of inſect has it's deſtructive vegetable with which 
we are unacquainted. In general, all vermin ſhuns 
perfume. 

Nature has farther given us, in plants, the firſt 
patterns of nets for hunting and fiſhing. There 
grows on certain heaths in China a ſpecies of ratan 
ſo interwoven and fo ſtrong, as to catch and hold faſt 
the ſtag, though in full vigour. I myſelf have ſeen on 
the ſands of the ſea-ſhore in the Ifle of France a 
ſpecies of lianne, called the falſe-potatoe, which co- 
vers whole acres like a vaſt fiſhing- net. It is ſo per- 
fectly adapted to this very purpoſe that the Negroes 
actually employ it in fiſhing. They form with the 
ſtems and foliage of it a very long ſeries of cordages, 
which they caſt into the ſea; and having diſpoſed 
them in a chain encompaſling a great ſpace on the 
water, they draw it aſhore by the two extremities. 
They ſcarcely ever fail to bring out fiſh,* for the 
fiſhes are terrified not only by a net which encloſes 
them, but by every unknown ſubſtance which forms 

See Francis Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldivias. 


a ſhade 
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a ſhade on the ſurface of the water. By employing 
an induſtry equally ſimple, and nearly fimilar, the 
inhabitants of the Maldivia Iſlands carry on fiſherics 
to a prodigious extent, employing no other means to 
_ decoy the fiſh into their receptacles, except a cord 
floating on the water with the help of ſticks. 


Human, or elementary, Harmones of Plants. 


There is not a ſingle plant on the face of the Earth 
but what has certain relations to the neceſſities of 
Man, and which does not ſerve, ſomewhere or an- 
other, for clothing to him, for a ſhelter, for pleaſure, 
for medicine, or at leaſt for fuel. Some which with 
us are entirely uſeleſs are in high eſtimation in other 
parts of the World. The Egyptians put-up frequent 
and fervent prayers for a plentiful crop of nettles, 
from the ſceds of which they extract an oil, while 
the ſtem furniſhes them with a thread which they 
weave into excellent cloth. But thoſe general rela- 
tions, being innumerable, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few particular obſervations reſpecting the plants which 
miniſter to the firſt of human wants, I mean the ſood 
of Man. 

We remark, firſt, that corn, which ſerves ſor the 
general ſubſiſtence of the Human Race, is not pro- 
duced by vegetables of a lofty ſtature, but by ſimple 
graſſes. The principal ſupport of human life is borne 
on herbage, and is expoſed to the mercy of every 
breath of wind. There is reaſon to believe that had 
we ourſelves been entruſted with the ſafety of our 
crops, we ſhould not have failed to place them on 
great trees; but in this, as well as in every thing 

el ſe, 
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elſe, we are bound to admire Divine Providence, and 
to miſtruſt our own wiſdom. Had our harveſts been 
the produce of the foreſts, in the event of theſe be- 
ing deſtroyed by war, or ſet on fire through our own 
imprudence, or rooted up by the winds, or ravaged 
by inundations, whole ages would have been requi- 
fite to re-produce them in a country. Farther, the 
fruits of trees are much more liable to drop off than 
the ſeeds of graſſes. The grafles, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, carry their flowers in an ear, in many 
caſes ſurmounted by little beards, which do not de- 
fend their ſeeds from the birds, as Cicero ſays, but 
which ſerve as ſo many little roofs to ſhelter them 
from the water which falls from Heayen. The drops 
of the rain cannot drown them, as they do flowers 
radiated, in diſks, in roſes, and in umbels, the forms of 
which however are adapted to certain places and to 
ccrtain ſeaſons ; but thoſe of the grailes are adapted 
to every expoſure. 
When they are borne in flowing and drooping 
plumes, ſuch as thoſe of moſt graſſes of hot coun- 
tries, they are ſheltered from the heat of the Sun ; 
and when collected into an ear, as thoſe of moſi 
graſſes of cold countries, they reflect his rays on at 
leaſt one fide. Farther, by the ſuppleneſs of their 
ſtems, ſtrengthened by joints from diſtance to dit- 
tance, and by their filiform and capillaceous leaves, 
they eſcape the violence of the winds. Their weak- 
_ neſs avails them more than ſtrength does the great 
trees. Like ſmall fortunes, they are re-ſown and 
multiplied by the very ſame n which lay wafle 
the vaſt foreſis. 
They 
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They farther reſiſt the effect of exceſſive dryneſs 
by the length of their robts, which go in queſi of 
moiſture a great way under ground; and though 
their leaves are narrow, they have them in ſuch num- 
bers, that they cover the face of the ground with 
plants endleſsly multiplied. At the lighteſt ſhower 
you ſee them all rear themſelves into the air, at 
their extremities, as if they were ſo many claws. 
They even reſiſt conflagration, which conſumes fo 
many trees in the foreſt, I have ſeen countries in 
which they every year ſet the herbage on fire in the 
ſeaſon of the drought, recover themſelves as ſoon as 
it rained with the moſt lovely verdure. Though this 
fire be ſo active as frequently to devour, root and 
branch, the trees which come into contact with it, 
the roots of herbage ſuſtain no great injury. 

They have, moreover, the faculty of re-producing 
tiemſelves in three different ways, by ſhoots which 
puſh away from their roots, by creeping branches, 
which they extend to a diſtance, and by grains ex- 
tremely volatile or indigeſtible, which the winds and 
the animals ſcatter about on every ſide. The greateſt 
part of trees, on the contrary, naturally regenerate 
themſelves only by their ſeeds. Add to the general 
advantages of pgrafles, an aſtoniſhing varicty of cha- 
racters in their florification and in their attitudes, 
which renders them more proper than vegetables of 
every other claſs, to grow in every variety of fitu- 
ation. 

It is in this coſinopolite family, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, that Nature has placed the principal 
aliment of Man ; for the various ſpecies of corns, on 
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which ſo many human tribes ſubſiſt, are only ſo many 
ſpecies of grafſes. There is no land on the Globe 
where ſome kind of corn or another may not be 
raiſed. Homer, who had ſtudied Nature ſo accurately, 
frequently characterizes each country by the vegetable 
peculiar to it. One ifland he celebrates for it's 
grapes, another for it's olive-trees, a third for it's 
laurels, and a fourth for it's palms ; but to the Earth 
only he gives the general epithet of 7z:/upz, or corn- 
giving. Nature in fact has formed it for growing 
in all ſituations, from the Line to the very border of 
the Frozen Occan. One ſpecies is adapted to the 
humid places of warm countries, as the rice of Aſia, 
which grows in vaſt abundance in the muddy ſwamps 
by the fide of the Ganges. Another is ſuited to the 
marſhy grounds of cold countries; ſuch is a kind of 
falſe-oats which naturally grows on the banks of the 
rivers of North-America, and of which many ſavage 
Nations annually raiſe immenſe crops.* 

Other kinds of corn thrive wonderfully well on 
warm and dry lands, as the millet and the pannic 
of Africa, and the maize of Braſil. In our climates 
wheat agrees beſt with a ſtrong ſoil, rye with a ſandy 
one, buck-wheat with rainy declivities, oats with 
humid plains, barley with ſtony ground. Barley ſuc- 
ceeds in the very boſom of the North. I have ſeen 
as far up as the ſixty-firſt degree of North-Latitude, 
amidſt the rocks of Finland, crops of this grain as 
beautiful as ever the plains of Paleſtine produced. 

Corn affords an abundant ſupply to all the neceſ- 


* Conſult Father Hennepin, a Franciſcan : Champlain, and other 
Travellers through North-America. 
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ſities of Man. With it's ſtraw he enjoys the means 
of lodging, of covering, of warming himſelf, and of 
feeding his ſheep, his cow, and his horſe; with it's 
grain he can compound aliments and liquors of every 
flavour. The northern Nations brew it into beer, 
and diſtil from it ſtrong waters more potent than 
thoſe from wine ; ſuch are the diſtillations of Dant- 
zick. The Chineſe * extract from rice a wine as 
agrecable as the beſt wines of Spain. The Brafilians 
prepare their ozcou with maize. In a word, with 
_ oats torrefied it is poſſible to compoſe a cream which 
ſhall have the perfume of the vanilla. If we unite 
with theſe qualities thoſe of the other domeiiic 
plants, moſt of which likewiſe grow all over the 
Earth, we ſhall find in them the ſavour of the clove, 
of pepper, of other ſpiceries; and without going far- 
ther than our own gardens, we ſhall be able to col- 
lect the delicacies ſcattered over the reſt of the vege-, 
table Creation. 

We may diſtinguiſh in the barley and the oats, the 
elementary characters which have been formerly in- 
dicated, and which vary the ſpecies of plants of the 
ſame genus in a conformity to the ſituations where 
they are deſigned to grow. The barley deſtined to 
dry places has leayes broad and open at their baſe, 
which convey the rain- water to the root of the plant. 
The long beards which ſurmount the coat that is | 
wrapped round the grain, are briſtled with denticu- 
lations, very much adapted to the purpoſe of mak- 
ing them adhere to the hair of animals, and of re- 
lowing them in lofty and dry ſituations. The oats, 


Journey to China, by 1/brand-des, 
82 on 
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on the contrary, deſtined to humid places, have nar- 
row leaves, gathered cloſe around the ſtem, in order 
to intercept the rain-water. The coats of this plant 
diſtended, ſimilar to two long halt-bladders, and not 
very cloſely adhcring to the grain, render it proper 
for floating, and for croffing the water by the help 
of the winds. But here we are preſented with a ſtill 
more wonderſul fact, which will confirm what has 
been advanced reſpecting the uſes of the different 
parts of plants relatively to the elements, and which 
extends the views of Nature even beyond the fructi- 
fication, though we have confidered this as the de- 
termining character; it is that barley, in rainy years, 
degenerates into oats, and that oats, in dry ſeaſous, 

change into barley. 
This obſervation, related by Phy, Galen, and Ma- 
thivdla the Commentator of Dioſcorides,“ has been 
confirmed by the experiments of ſeyeral modern Na- 
turaliſts. Mala indeed alleges that this transfor— 
mation of barley is not into oats properly ſo called, 
which he denominates Bromos, but into a plant which 
at firſt fight reſeinbles it, and to which he gives the 
name of Agilops. This transformation, demonſtrat- 
ed by the frequently repeated experiments of the 
huſbandmen of his country, and by that which the 
father of Galen made expreftsly for his own ſatisfac— 
tion ; together with that of the flowers of the lina- 
rium, and of ihe leayes of many vegetables, are ſut- 
_ ficient proof that the elementary relations of plants 
are only ſecondary, and that animal or human rcla- 
tions are the primary. Thus Nature has placed the 

See Matbiola on Digſcorides, book iv. page 432. 
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character of a plant not only in the form of the fruit, 
but in the ſubſtance of that very fruit. 

Hence I preſume, that having formed in general of 
a mealy ſubſtance the baſis of human life, Nature has 
diftuſed it over all ſituations, on different ſpecies of 
graſſes; that afterwards, intending to add to this cer- 
tain modifications relative to ſome humors of the hu- 
man temperament, or to ſome influence of ſeaſon or 
of climate, ſhe has formed other combinations of it, 
which the has depoſited in leguminous plants, ſuch as 
peaſe and beans, which the Romans comprehended 
in the claſs of corn-plants ; that, finaily, ſhe has 
formed another ſort of it, which the has laid up in the 
fruits of trees, ſuch as cheſtnuts, or in roots, as pota- 
toes, and other farinaccons under-ground vegetables, 

Thoſe adaptations of ſubſtance to every climate are 
ſo infailibly certain, that, in every country, the fruit 
moſt common there is the beſt and moſt wholeſe me. 
Hence I farther preſume that fhe has followed the 
fame plan with reſpect to medicinal plants; and that 
having diffuſed over various families of vegetables, 
virtues relative to our blood, to our nerves, to our 
humors, the has modified them in every Country con- 
formably to the diſeaſes which the climate of each 
particular country generates, and has pizced them in 
oppoſition with the particular characters of thoſe 
ſame diſeaſes. It is in my opinion from the neglect 
of theſe obſervations, that ſo many doubts and diſ- 
putes have been excited refpecting the virtues of 
plants. A ſimple, which in one country is an infal- 


lible cure for a malady, may ſometimes increaſe it in 
another. The Jeſuits-powder, which is the pounded, 
83 e er 
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bark of a ſpecies of freſh-water manglier of Mexico, 
is a remedy for the fevers of America, of a kind pe- 
culiar to damp and hot fituations, but frequently 
fails when applicd to thoſe of Europe. Every medi- 
cine is modified according to the place, juſt as every 
malady 1s. | 

I ſhall purſue this reflection no farther, as it would 
lead me into a deviation from my ſubject ; but if 
Phyſicians would pay the attention to it which it me- 
rits, they muſt ſtudy more carcfully the plants of 
their own country, and not prefer to them as they 
generally do thoſe of forcign climatcs, which they arc 
under the neceſlity of modifying a thouſand different 
ways, in order to give them, as chance may direct, 
an adaptation to local maladies. One thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that when Nature has determined a 
certain ſavour in any vegetable, ſhe repeats it all over 
the Earth with a variety of modifications, which do 
not however prevent our diſtinguiſhing it's principal 
virtue. Thus, having placed the cochlearia (ſcurvy- 
graſs) that powerful anti-ſcorbutic, cven on the foggy 
ſhores of Spitzbergen, ſhe has repeated the ſavour 
and the medicinal qualities of it, in the crefles of our 
brooks, in the garden creſſes, in the naſturtium, 
which is a creſs of the rivers of Peru; in a word, in 
the very grains of the papaya, which grows in humid 
places of the Antilles Iflands. We find in like man- 
ner the ſavour, the ſmell, and the medicinal qualities 
of our garlic, in the woods, the barks, and the moſſes 
of America, * 


*] muſt here obſerve that garlic, the ſmell of which is ſo for- 
midable to our fine ladies, is perhaps the moſt infallible remedy in 
| the 
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Theſe conſiderations induce me to believe that the 
elementary characters of plants, and their entire con- 
figuration, are only ſecondary means, and that their 
principal 


the World againſt the vapours, and all the nervous diſorders to 
which women are ſubject. Of this I have had repeated experience. 
Nay Pliny goes ſo far as to aſſure us that it is a cure for the epi- 
lepſy. It is beſides an antiſeptic ; and every plant which has it's 
ſmell has alſo the ſame virtues. It is very remarkable that plants 
which ſmell like garlic, uſually grow in marſhy places, as a re— 
medy provided by Nature againſt the putrid emanations thence 
exhaled. Such is, among others, the HSordium. Galem relates, 
that it's antiſeptic virtue became demonſtrable from this, that after 
a battle, the dead bodies which happened to be in contact with 
plants of the ſcordium, were found to be in a much leſs pu— 
trid ſtate than thoſe which were not; and that thoſe bodies re- 
mained freſh and ſound chiefly in the parts which actually touched 
the plant. But the experiment which the Baron Br/oequrius made 
with it upon living bodies, is ſtill more ſtriking. That great 
Man, on his return from the firſt journey which he made to Con- 
ſtantinople, was attended by a numerous retinue. A Turk of his 
ſuite was attacked with the plague, and died. His companions 
reſolutely divided his ſpoils among themſelves, in defiance of the 
remonſtrances of the Phyſician of Py/ceguizs, who aſſured them 
that the peſtilence would thereby be immediately communicated, 
In fact, a few days after, the ſymptoms of that dreadful malady 
became apparent among them, 

But let us permit the intelligent and virtuous Ambaſſador him- 
{elf to give an account of the conſequences of this alarming event. 
The day after our departure from Adrianople,”” ſays he, “they 
* all came to him (the Phyſician) with a fad and dejected air, 
* complaining of a violent head-ach, and imploring relief. They 
were perfectly ſenſible that they were affected with the firſt 
* ſymptoms of the peſtilence. My Phyſician reprimanded them 
© ſeverely, ſaying he was aſtoniſhed how they dared to apply to 
* him for a remedy from an evil of which he had forewarned 
them, and which they had obſtinately perſiſted in bringing upon 
© themſelves. Not however that he intended to withhold any 
84 aſſiſtance 
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principal character is reſerable to the neceſſities of 
Man. Thus, in order to eſtabliſh in plants an order 
ſimple and agreeable, inſtead of running over ſucceſ— 
lively their elementary, vegetable, animal, and human 
harmonies, it would be more proper to invert this 
order, but without changing it, and to ſet out with 
the plants which preſent to Man a ſupply for his firſt 


& aſſiſtunce which might he in his power. On the contrery, he 


<< hecame extremely uneaſy about the means of relieving them: 


& But where was the poffibility of finding medicine on a road 
* frequently ſubjected to a failure of the moſt common neceſſarics 


& of life? Providence became our only refuge, and we were 


& efiectually ſuccoured in this trying hour. I thall relate in what 
s manner. 
« It was my cuſtom, on our arrival at the different halting- 
places on the road, to go a walking in the vicinity, and to take 
& a view of cvery thing curious. That day I was fo fortunate as 
to bend my courſe to an adjacent meadow. My eye happened 
* to catch fight of a plant with which I was unacquainted : ] 
piched up ſome of it's leaves, and put them to my noſe : they 
ſmelled of garlic, I handed them to my Fhyſician, aſking him 
ce if he knew the plant. Aſter having attentively examined it, 
+ he replied that it was the ſcordium. He lited up his hands 
% to Heaven, and gave thanks to Gor for the ſeaſonable relief 
& which He had ſent us. He inſtantly gathered a conſiderable 
quantity, put it into a large Kettle, and boiled it thoroughly. 
6 Thau, calling for the patients, detired thein to take courage, 
and w:thout the loſs of 4 moment made the:n drink copiouſly 
„ of the decoction of that plant, with a flight infuſion of the 
earth of Lemnos: he then had them well warmed and put to 
e bed, deſiring them not to go to fleep till they had fallen into a 
& profuſe perſpiration, with which they exactly complied. The 
e next day they felt th: miclves greatly reheved. A fimilar doſe 
« was r. e ted, and the whole ended in a periect cure. Thus, 
„ tarouch t1- goodneſs of Gob we eſcaped a death which ſtared 
« . at ſy in the face.“ (Letters of the Baron Bu/bequ/us, 
vol. 133 988 197 Ald 198.) 

wants, 
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wants, to procecd thence to the aſe which animals” 
derive from them, and to conclude with the ſituations 
which determine their varieties. 

This order may be followed fo much the more 
eaſily, that the firſt point of departure is fixed by the 
ſmell and the taſte, The teſtimony of theſe two ſenſes 
is far from being contemptible ; for they aſſiſt us in 
aſcertaining the intimate qualities of plants, much 
better than the decompoſitions of Chemiſtry ; it may 
be extended to the whole vegetable kingdom, inaſ- 
much as there is not a ſingle genus of plants, varied 
into umbelliferous, roſe-formed, papilionaccous, and 
the reſt, but what preſents food to Man, in ſome part 
or another of the Globe. The ciperus of Ethiopia 
bears at it's root bulbs which have the taſte of al- 
monds. That which in Italy is called 717% produces 
bulbs which taſte like cheſtnuts. We have found, 
in America, the potatoe in the claſs of Huna, which 
are poiſons. It is a jaſmine of Arabia, which ſupplies 
us with the coftee-berry. The eglantine with us 
produces berries fit only for the uſe of birds; but 


that of the Land of Leſſo, which grows there among 


rocks and the ſhells on the ſea-ſhore, bears cups fo 
large and ſo nouriſhing, that they ſerve for food to the 
inhabitants of thoſe ſhores, for a conſiderable part of 
the year. The ferns of our hills are unproductive ; 
but there grows in North-America a ſpecies of this 
plant, called Fix baccifera, loaded with berries which 


gSee the Catalogue of Garden-Plants of Boulogne, by Hyacinth 
eAmbroſino. 
7 Conſult Collection of Voyages by Thewvenot, 
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are very good to eat.# The tree itſelf of the Moluc- 
ca Iflands, called Zibb: by the inhabitants, and palm- 
ſagoe by travellers, is in the judginent of our Botaniſis 
merely a fern, This fern contains in it's trunk the 
ſagoc, a ſubſtance lighter and more delicate than 
rice. In a word, there are even certain fpecies of 
ſea-weed which the Chineſe eat with delight, among 
others thoſe which compoſe the neſts of a ſpecics ot 
ſwallow. 

By diſpofing in this order therefore the plants 
which produce the principal ſubſiſtence of Man, as 
the graſſes, we ſhould have, firſt, for our own country, 
the wheat of ſtrong lands, the rye of the ſands, the 
barley of the rocks, the oats of humid places, the buck- 
wheat of rainy declivities; and for other climates and 
expoſurcs, the pannic, the millet, the maize, the Ca- 
nadian oats, the rice of Afia, ſome ſpecies of which 
thrive in dry ſituations ; and fo of the reſt. 

It would be farther uſeful to aſcertain on the 
Globe the places to which the ſeveral origin of each 
alimentary plant might be referred. W hat I have to 
advance on this ſubject may be conjecture merely, 

but it appears to me to have an air of probability. I 
am of opinion, then, that Naturc has placed in iſlands 
the ſpecies of plants which are moſt beautiful, and 
beſt adapted to the neceſſities of Man. Firſt, iflands 
are more fayourable to the elementary expanſions of 
plants than the interior of continents, for there is no 
one but what enjoys the influences of all the ele- 
ments, being completely ſurrounded by the winds 
and the ſeas, and frequently in it's interior poſſeſſing 


* See Father Charlevoix, his Hiſtory of New France, , 
the 
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the combined advantages of plains, of ſands, of lakes, 
of rocks, and of mountains. An iſland is a little 
world in epitome. Secondly, their particular tem- 
perature is ſo varied, that you find ſome of them in 
all the principal points of Longitude and Latitude, 
though there be a conſiderable number ſtill unknown 
to us, particularly in the South-Seas. Finally, expe- 
rience demonſtrates that there is not a fingle fruit- 
tree in Europe but what becomes more beautiful in 
ſome of the iſlands along the coaſt, than in the Con- 
tinent. 

I have ſpoken of the beauty of the cheſtnut-trees 
of Corſica and Sicily: but Pliny, who has preſerved 
to us the origin of the fruit-trees which were in Italy 
in his time, informs us, that moſt of them had been 
imported from the iſlands of the Archipelago. The 
walnut came from Sardinia ; the vine, the fig-tree, 
the olive, and many other fruit-trees, were natives 
of the other iſlands of the Mediterranean. Nay he 
obſerves that the olive-tree, as well as ſeveral other 
plants, thrive only in the vicinity of the Sea. All 
modern travellers confirm theſe obſervations. Ta- 
vernter, who had ſo many times traverſed the Aſiatic 
Continent, aſſures us that no olive-trees are to be ſeen 
beyond Aleppo. An anonymous Englith traveller, 
whom I have already quoted with approbation, po- 
ſitively aſſerts that no where on the Continent are 
there to be found fig-trees, vines, mulberries, as well 
as many other fruit-trees, once to be con:pared, either 
as to magnitude or fertility, with thoſe of the Aicht- 
pelago, notwithſtanding the careleſsneſs and indo- 
tence of the wretched poſſeſſors. To theſe I might 

add 
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add a great many other vegetables, which thrive only 
in thoſe iſlands, and which furniſh to the commerce 
of Europe, gums, mannas, and dye-ſtuffs. The 
2pple-tree, ſo common in France, produces no where 
ſuch fine fruit, and of ſpecies ſo varied, as on the 
ſhores of Normandy, under the breath of the ſea— 
breeze from the Weſt. I have no doubt that the 
fruit which was propoſed as the prize of beauty had, 
like Fenus herſelf, ſome favourite iſle. 

If we carry our remarks even into the Torrid Zone, 
wo thall find that it is neither from Afia, nor from 
Atrica, that we obtain the clove, the nutmeg, the 
cinnamon, the pepper of the beſt quality, the ben- 
zoin, the ſandal-wood, the ſagoe, and many others, 
but from the Molucca Iſlands, or from thoſe which 
are in the ſame ſeas. The cocoa-tree attains it's per- 
fect beauty only in the Maldivia Iſtands. Nay there 
arc in the archipelagos of thoſe Seas, a great number 
of fruit-trees deſcribed by Dampier which have not 
yet been tranſplanted into the Old Contment ; ſuch 
as the grape-tree. The double cocoa is to be found 
only in the Sechelles Iflands. The iſlands recently 
diſcovered in the South-Sea, ſuch as that of Otaheitc, 
have preſented us with trees hitherto unknown, as 
the bread-fruit and the mulberry-tree, the bark of 
which ſerves to make cloth. As much may be faid 
of the vegetable productions of the Iſlands of America 
relatively to their Continent. 

Theſe obſcrvations might be extended even to the 
very birds and quadrupeds, which are more beauti- 
ſul, and of ſpecies more varied, in iſlands than any 
where elſe. The elephants held in higheſt eſtimation 

| in 
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in Aſia are thoſe of the Iſland of Ceylon. The In- 


dians believe them to be potlefied of ſomething di- 
vine; nay more, they allege that other elephants ac- 
knowledge this ſuperiority. One thing 1s certain, 
they fetch a higher price all over Aſia than any 
others. In a word, travellers the moſt worthy of 
credit, and who have made the moſt accurate obſer- 
vations, as the Engliſh Dampier, Father du Tertre, 
and ſome others, aſlure us, that there is not a ſhallow 
in the ſeas lying between the Tropics but what is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome ſort of bird, of crab, of turtle, or 
of fiſh, which is no where elſe to be found, either of 
ſpecics ſo varied, or in ſo great abundance. I pre- 
ſume that Nature has thus ſcattered her choiceſt be- 
nefits over the iſlands, in order to allure men thither, 
and to pervade the Earth. Theſe are only conjec- 
tures, I grant, but they rarely deceive us when they 
are founded on the wiſdom and gootdnets of the Au- 
uon of Nature. 

The fineſt ſpecies of corn, therefore, which is 
wheat, might be referred to Sicily, where in fact they 
pretend it was originally found. Fable has unmor- 
talized this diſcovery, by making that iſland the ſeene 
of the amours of Ceres; as well as the birth of Bac- 
chus, in the Ile of Naxos, becauſe of the beauty of 
it's vines. This much is certain, that corn is no 
where indigenous but in Sicily, if however it ſtill re- 
perpetuates itſelf there ſpontaneouſly, as the Ancients 
affirm. | 

After having determined in the ſame manner the 
other human accommodations of the grafles to diffe- 
rent ſituations of ground, we might examine the graſſes 
which 
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which exhibit marked relations to our domeſtic ani- 
mals, ſuch as the ox, the horſe, the ſheep, the dog. We 
might characterize them by thenames of theſe animals, 
We ſhould have the gramen bovinum, equinum, ovinun, 
caninum. The differcnt ſpecics of each of theſe ge- 
nera, might afterwards be diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of the different places where they are found by the 
ſeveral animals; on the banks cf rivers, among rocks, 
on ſands, on mountains; fo that by the addition of 
the epithets, fuviatile, ſaxatile, arenoſum, montanun, 
you might ſupply in two words, all the verboic 
phraſeology of our botanical compoſitions. 

We might apportion, in like manner, the other 
grafles to the different quadrupeds of our foreſts, as 
to the ſtag, to the hare, to the wild boar, and ſo on. 
Theſe firſt determinations would require certain ex- 
periments to be made on the taſtes of animals, but 
they would be very inſtructive, and highly amuſing. 
They would have no mixture of cruelty, as moſt of 
thoſe of our modern phyſics have, by which the 
wretched animal is flead alive, poiſoned, or ſuffo- 
cated, in order to come at the knowledge of it's pro- 
penſities. Our experiments would ſtudy their ap- 
petites only, and not their convulſions. Beſides, 
there are a great many of thoſe preferred and rejected 
plants already well known to our ſhepherds. One of 
them ſhewed me, in the vicinity of Paris, a grami- 
neous plant which fattens ſheep more in a fortnight, 
than the other ſpecies can do in two months. The 
moment too that the animals perceive it, they run 
after it with the utmoſt avidity. Of this J have been 
an eye-witneſs. I do not mean however to aflert that 

each 
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each ſpecies of animal limits it's appetite to a ſingle 


ſpecies of food. It is quite ſufficient, in order to 
eſtabliſh the order which I am propoſing, that each of 
them gives, in every genus of plant, a decided pre- 
ference to ſome one ſpecics ; and this is confirmed 
beyond all doubt by experience. 
The great claſs of the gramineous plants being 
thus apportioned to Man and animals, other plants 
would preſent ſtill greater facility in their appropri- 
ations, becauſe they are much leſs numerous. Of 
the fifteen hundred and fifty ſpecies of plants, enu- 
merated by Sebaſtian le Jaillunt in the country ad- 
jacent to Paris, there are more than a hundred fa- 
milies, among which that of the graſſes comprehends, 
for it's ſhare, eighty-five ſpecies, excluſive of twenty- 
fix varieties, and our different ſorts of corns. It is 
the moſt numerous next to that of muthrooms, which 
contains a hundred and ten ſpecies, and that of 
moſles, which contains eighty-ſix. Thus, inſtead of 
the ſyſtematic claſſification of botanic Writers, which 
gives no explanation of the uſes of moſt of the vege- 
table parts, which frequently confounds plants the 
moſt heterogeneous, and ſeparates thoſe of the ſame 
genus, we ſhould have an order ſimple, eaſy, agree- 
able, and of an infinite extent, which paſting from 
Man to animals, to vegetables, and to the elements, 
would diſcover to us the plants which ſerve to our 
uſe, and to that of other ſenſible beings, would render 
to each of them it's elementary relations, to each ſite 


on the Earth it's vegetable beauty, and would re- 


pleniſh the heart of Man with admiration and grati- 
tude. This plan appears ſo much the more con- 
tormable 
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formable to that of Nature, that it is entirely com- 
prehended in the benediction which it's Au pro- 
nounced upon our firſt parents, ſaying unto them:“ 
_ © Behold, I have given unto you every herb bearing 
« ſeed, which is upon the face of all the Earth, and 
« every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yield- 
« ing ſeed, after it's Lind: to you it ſhall be for meat: 
« and to every beaſt of the Earth, and to every fow! 
ce of the air, and to every creeping thing that creepeth 
* upon the Earth, wherein there is life, I have given 
© eyery green herb for meat.” 

This benediction is not confined, as far as Man is 
concerned, to ſome primordial ſpecies in each genus. 
It is extended to the whole vegetable kingdom, which 
converts itſelf into aliment fit for his uſe by means of 
the domeſtic animals. Linnæus has preſented to them 
from eight to nine hundred plants which Sweden pro- 
duces, and he remarked that of theſe, the cow cats 
two hundred and cighty-ſix; the goat, four hundred 
fifty-eight ; the ſheep, four hundred and ſeventcen; 
the horſe, two hundred and ſeventy-eight; the hog, 
one hundred and ſeven. The firſt animal refuſes only 
one hundred and eighty-four of them ; the ſecond, 
ninety-two; the third, one hundred and twelve; the 
fourth, two hundred and ſeven; the fifth, one hun- 
dred and ninety. In theſe enumerations he compre- 
hen4s only the plants which thoſe animals eat with 
avidity, and thoſe which they obſtinately reject. The 
others are indifferent to them. They eat them when 
neceſſity requires, and even with pleaſure, when they 
are tender. Not one of them goes to waſte. Tho! 


* Geneſis, chap. i. ver. 29, 30. 
| which 
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which are rejected by ſome are a high delice to others. 
The moſt acrid, and even the moſt venomous, ſerve 
to fatten one or another. The goat browſes on the 
ranunculus of the meadow, though hot as pepper, on 
the tithymal and the hemlock. The hog devours the 
horſe tail and henbane. He did not put the aſs to 
this kind of proof, for that animal does not live in 
Sweden, nor the rein- deer, which ſupplies the want 
of him to ſo much advantage in northern regions, 
nor the other domeſtic animals, ſuch as the duck, 
the gooſe, the hen, the pigeon, the cat, and the 
dog. | | 

All theſe animals united, ſeem deſtined to convert 
to our advantage every thing that vegetates, by means 
of their univerſal appetites, and eſpecially by that in- 
explicabie inſtinct of domeſticity which attaches them 
to Man; whereas no art can communicate it either 
to that timid animal the deer, nor even to ſome of 
the ſmaller birds, which ſeek to live under our pro- 
tection, ſuch as the ſwallow, who builds her neſt in 
our houſes. Nature has beſtowed this inſtinct of 
ſociability with Man only on thoſe whoſe ſervices 
might be uſeful to him at all ſeaſons; and ſhe has 
given them a configuration wonderfully adapted to 
the different aſpects of the vegetable kingdom. 

I ſay nothing of the camel of the Arabian, which 
can travel under a load for ſeveral days together with- 


out drinking, in trayerſing the burning ſands of 


Zara ; nor of the rein-deer of the Laplander, whoſe 
deeply-cleft hoof can faſten, and run along, on the 
ſurface of the ſnow; nor of the rhinoceros of the 
Siameſe and of the Peguan, who with the folds of his 

Vor., II. T ſkin, 
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ſkin, which he can diſtend at pleaſure, is able to dil- 
engage himſelf out of the marſhy grounds of Siriam; 
nor of the Afiatic elephant, whole foot divided into 
five ergots is ſo ſure on the ſteep mountains of the 
Torrid Zone; nor of the lama of Peru, who with his 
forked feet ſcrambles over the rocky heights of the 
Cordelicrs. Every extraordinary fituation is main- 
taining for Man a uſeful and commodious fervant. 

But without removing from our own hawlets, the 
ſingle-hoofed horſe paſtures in the plains, the ponder- 
ous cow in the bottom of the valley, the bounding 
ſheep on the dechvity of the hill, the ſcrambling goat 
on the ſides of the rocks; the hog, furniſhed with a 
proboſcis, rakes up the morais from the bottom ; the 
gooſe and the duck feed on the fluviatic plants; the 
hen picks up every grain that was ſcattered about and 
in danger of being loft in the field ; the four-winget 
bee collects a tribute from the ſmall duſt of the 
flowers; and the rapid pigeon haſtens to fave from 
loſs the grains which the winds had conveyed to in- 
acceſſible rocks. All theſe animals, after having oc- 
cupicd through the day the various fites of yegetation, 
return in the evening to the habitation of Man, with 
bleatings, with murmurings, with cries of joy, bring- 
ing back to him the delicious produce of the yegeti- 
ble creation, transformed by a proceſs altogether in- 
conceivable into honey, into milk, into butter, into 
eggs, and into cream. 

I take delight in repreſenting to myſelf thoſe carly 
ages of the World when men travclled over the face 
of the Earth, attended by. their flocks and herds, 
laying the whole vegetable kingdom under contri— 

bution. 
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bution. The Sun going before them in the Spring 
invited them to advance to the fartheſt extremities of 
the North, and to return with Autumn bringing up 
his train. His annual courſe in the Heavens ſeems 
to be regulated by the progreſs of Man over the 
Earth. While the Orb of Day is advancing from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to that of Cancer, a traveller de- 
parting on foot from the Torrid Zone may arrive on 
the ſhores of the Frozen Occan, and return thence 
into the Temperate Zone when the Sun traces back- 
ward his progreſs, at the rate of only four, or at moſt 
five leagues a day, without being incommoded the 
whole journey through with either the ſultry heat of 
Summer, or the froſt of Winter, It is by, regulating 
themſelves according to the annual courte of the Sun 
that certain Tartar-hordes ſtill travel. 

What a ſpectacle muſt the virgin Earth have pre- 
ſented to it's firſt inhabitants, while every thing was 
as yet in it's place, and Nature not yet degraded by 
the injudicious labours, or the deſperate madneſs of 
Man! I ſuppoſe them taking their departure from the 
banks of the Indus, that land which is the cradle of 
the Human Race, on a progreſs northward. They 
firſt croſſed the lofty mountains of Bember, con- 
tinually covered with ſnow, which like a rampart en- 
compaſs the happy land of Cachemire, and ſeparate it 
from the burning kingdom of Lahor.* They pre- 
ſented themſelves to their eyes like vaſt amphithcatres 
of verdure, clothed, to the South, with all the vegeta- 
bles of India, and to the North, with all thoſe of Eu- 
rope. They deſcended into the vaſt baſon which 

* Conſult Bernier's Deſcription of the Mogul Country. 
1 2 contains 
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contains them, and there they beheld a part of the 
ſruit-trees which were deſtined one day to enrich our 
orchards. The apricots of Media, and the peach- 
trees of Perſia tkirted, with their bloſſoming boughs, 
the lakes, and the brooks of living water which bedew 
their roots. On leaving the ever-green valleys of 
Cachemire, they quickly penetrated into the foreſt; 
of Europe, and went to repoſe under the foliage of 
the ſtately beech and tufted elm, which had as yet 
ſhaded only the loves of the feathered race, and 
which no Poet had hitherto ſung. They eroſſed the 
boundleſs meadows which are wafhed by the Irtis, 
reſembling Oceans of verdure, here and there di- 
verſified with long beds of yellow lilies, with ſtripes 
of ginzeng, and tufts of broad-leaved rhubarb. Fol- 
lowing the track of it's current, they plunged into 
the foreſts of the North, under the majeſtic branches 
of the fir, and the moving foliage of the birch. 
What ſiniling valleys opened to their view along 
the rivers-ſide, and invited them to deviate from the 
road, by promiſing them objects ſtil more lovely 
What hills enamelled with unknown. flowers, and 
crowned with ancient and venerable trees, endea- 
youred to perſuade them to proceed no farther ! 
Arrived on the ſhores of the Icy Sea a new order of 
things aroſe to view. There was now no more night. 
The Sun encompaſſed the Horizon round and round: 
and the miſts, diſperſed through the air, repeated on 
different planes the luſtre of his rays in rainbows 0: 
purple, and parbelions of dazzling radiance. But if 
the magnificence of the Heavens was multiplied, de- 
ſolation covered the face of the Earth. The Ocean 
was 
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was hoary with mountains of floating ice, which ap— 
peared in the Horizon like towers and cities in ruin; 
and on the land, nothing was to be ſeen, in place of 
groves, but a wretched ſhrubbery blaſted by the 
winds, and inſtead .of verdant meads rocks clothed 
with moſs. The flocks which had accompanied them 
muſt there undoubtedly have periſhed ; but even there 
Nature had ſtill made proviſion for the neceſſities of 
Man. "Thoſe ſhores were compoſed of maſly beds of 
coal.“ The ſeas ſwarmed with fiſhes, and the lakes 
with fowls. They muſt find among the animal tribes 
ſervants and aſſiſtants: the rein- deer appeared in the 
middle of the moſſes: ſhe preſented to thoſe wander- 
ing families the ſervices of the horſe in her agility, 
the fleece of the ſheep in her fur ; and ſhewing them, 
like the cow, her four teats, and but one nurfling, 
the ſeemcd to tell them that ſhe was deſtined like her 
to ſhare her milk with mothers oppreſſed by a too 
numerous offspring. | 

But the Eaſt muſt have been the part of the Globe 
which firſt attracted the attention of Mankind. That. 
place of the Horizon where the Sun ariſes undoubt- 
edly fixed their wondering eyes, at a period when no 
ſyſtem had interpoſed to regulate opinion. On ſeeing 
that great Luminary ariſing from day to day, in the 
fame quarter of the Heavens, they muſt have been 
perſuaded that he there had a fixed habitation, and 
that he had another where he ſet, as à place of reſt. 
Such imaginations, confirmed by the teftimony of 
their eyes, were, it muſt be admitted, natural to men 
deflitute of experience, who had attempted to erect 


* Profeffor Gmelin's Journey to Siberia, 
T 3 a tower 
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a tower which ſhould reach to Heaven, and who even 
in the illumination of more ſcientific ages believed, 
as a point of religion, that the Sun was drawn about 
in a chariot by horſes, and retired every cvening to 
repoſe in the arms of THhelis. I preſume they would 
be determined to go in queſt of him rather toward 
the Eaſt than toward the Weſt, under the perſuaſion 
that they would greatly abridge their labour by ad- 
vancing to meet him. 

It muſt have been this conviction, I am diſpoſed to 
think, which left the Weſt, for a long time, in a de- 
ſerted late, under the very ſame Latitudes which in 
the Eaſt were ſwarming with inhabitants, and which 
firſt ſent men in crow ds toward the eaſtern part of our 
Continent, where the earlieſt and moſt populous Em- 
pire of the World, that of China, was formed. W hat 
confirms me farther in the belief that the firſt men 
who advanced toward the Eaſt were engaged in this 
reſearch, and were iu haſte to reach their object, is 
this, that having taken their departure from India, 
the cradle of the Human Race, like the founders cf 
other Nations, they did not like them people the 
Earth progreſſively, as Perſia, Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul were ſucceſſively, in a weſterly direction; but 
leaving deſert the vaſt and fertile countries of Siam, 
of Cochinchina, and of Tonquin, which are to this 
day half barbarous and uninhabited, they never gave 
up the purſuit till they were ſtopped by the Eaſtern 
Ocenn; and they gave to the iſlands which they per- 
ceived at a diſtance, and on which they did not for a 
long time acquire the ſkill to land, the name of 
Gepucn, which we have transformed into Japan, and 
which. 
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which in the Chineſe language ſignifies, birth of the 
Sun. 

Father Acer ® affures us, that when the firſt 
Jeſuit & Hrono ners arrived in China, and there re- 
formed the Calendar, the Chineſe believed the Sun 
and the Moon to be no bigger than they appear to 
the eye; that on ſetting they retired to a deep cave, 
from which they iſſued next day at the time of riſing ; 
and, finally, that the Earth was a plane and ſmooth 
ſurface. Tacitus, who has written Hiſtory with ſuch 
profound judgment, does not deem it to be beneath 
him, in that of Germany, to relate the traditions of 
tne weſtern Nations, who affirmed that toward the 
North-weſt was the place where the Sun went to bed, 
and that they could hcar the noiſe whichthe made on 
plunging into the waves, 

It was from the quarter of the Eaſt, then, that the 
Orb of Day firſt attracted the curioſity of Mankind. 
There were likewiſe tribes which directed their courſe 
toward that point of the Globe, taking their depar- 
ture from the ſouthern part of India, Theſe advanced 
along the peninſula of Malacca ; and familiarized 
with the Sea, which they coaſted moſt of the way, 
they were induced to form the reſolution of availing 
themſelves of the united accommodation which the 
two elements preſent to travellers, by navigating from 
iſland to iſland. They thus pervaded that vaſt beit 
of iſlands, which Nature has thrown into the Torrid 
Zone, like a bridge interſected by canals, in order to 
facilitate the communication of the two Worlds. 
When retarded by tempeſis or contrary winds, they 


* See China illuſtrate, chap. ix. 
T' 4 drew 
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drew their barks aſhore, caſt a few ſeeds into the 
ground, reaped the crop, and deferred their re-em- 
barkation till fairer weather, and a ſeaſon more fu- 
yourable, encouraged them to venture to ſea again. 

Thus it was that the early mariners performed their 
voyages, and that the Phenicians, employed by Necks 
Eing of Egypt, made the circuit of Africa in three 
years, departing by way of the Red-Sea, and return- 
ing by the Mediterranean, according to the account 
given of it by Herodotus.“ 

The firit Navigators, when they no longer ſaw 
iſlands in the Horizon, paid attention to the ſeeds 
which the Sea caſt upon the ſhore of thoſe where they 
were, and to the flight of the birds which were with- 
drawing from it. On the faith of theſe indications, 
they directed their courſe toward lands which they 
had never yet ſeen, 'Thus were diſcovered the im- 
menſe Archipelago of the Moluccas, the Iſlands of 
Guam, of Quiros, of the Society, and undoubtedly 
many others which are ſtill unknown to us. There 
was not one but what invited them to land, by 
preſenting ſome attractive accommodation. Some 
{tretched out along the waves like Nereids, poured 
from their urns rills of freſh water into the Sea: it 
was thus that the iſland of Juan Fernandez, with it's 
rocks and caſcades, preſented itſelf to Admiral Aj: 
in the midſt of the South-Sea. Others, on the con- 
trary, in the ſame Ocean, having their centres ſank, 
and their extremitics elevated, and crowned with co- 
coa-trees, offered to their canoes baſons at all ſeaſons 
tranquil, ſwarming with fiſhes and ſea-fowls: ſuch is 


* Herodotus, book iv. 


that 
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that known by the name of Noeſterland, or the Land 
of Water, diſcovered by the Dutch Navigator Schouten. 
Others, in the morning, appeared to them in the 
boſom of the azure main, all over irradiated with the 
light of the Sun, as that one of the ſame Archipelago 
which gocs by the name of Aurora. Some announced 
themſelves in the darkneſs of night by the flames 
of a volcano, as a pharos blazing aloft amidſt the 
waters, or by the odoriferous emanations of their 
perfumes. 

There was not one of them of which the woods, 
the hills, and the downs, did not maintain ſome ani— 
mal, naturally familiar and gentle, but which becomes 
ſavage only from the cruel experience which it ac- 
quires of Man. They ſaw fluttering around them, 
as they diſembarked on their ſtrands, the ſilken- 
winged birds of paradiſe, the blue pigeons, the caca- 
toes all over white, the lauris all red. Every new 
iſland tendered them ſome new preſent ; crabs, fiſhes, 
ſhells, pearl-oyſters, lobſters, turtles, ambergris ; but 
the moſt agreeable, beyond all doubt, were the vege- 

tables. Sumatra diſplayed on her ſhores, the pepper 
plant; Banda, the nutmeg; Amboyna, the clove ; 
Ceram, the palm-ſagoe ; Flores, the benzoin and ſan- 
dalwood ; New-Guinea, groves of cocoa-trees ; Ota- 
heite, the bread-fruit. Every iſland aroſe in the 
midſt of the Sca like a vaſe which ſupported a pre- 
cious vegetable. When they diſcovered a tree laden 
with unknown fruit, they gathered ſome branches of 
it, and ran to meet their companions with ſhouts of 
joy, exhibiting to them this new benefit beſtowed by 
Nature, 

From 
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From thoſe carly voyages, and from thoſe ancient 
cuſtoms it is, that there has been diffuſed over all 
Nations, the practice of conſulting the flight of birds 
before engaging in any enterprize, and that of going 
to meet ſtrangers with the branch of a tree in the 
hand, in token of peace, and of joy at ſight of a pre- 
ſent from Heaven. "Theſe cuſtoms ſtill exiſt among 
the iſlanders of the South-Sea, and among the free 
tribes of America. But not fruit-trees alone fixed 
the attention of the firſt Men. If ſome heroic action, 
or ſome irreparable diſaſter, had excited admiration, 
or inſpired regret, the tree adjoining was ennobled 
by it. They preferred it, with thoſe fruits of virtue 
or of love, to ſuch as produced food or perfume. 
Thus in the iſlands of Grecce and of Italy, the laurc! 
became the ſymbol of triumph, and the cypreſs that 
of eternal ſorrow. The oak ſupplied crowns of un- 
decaying honour to the well-deſerving citizen, and 
ſimple graſſes decorated the brows of the men who 
had ſaved their Country. O Romans! ye were a 
people worthy of the Empire of the World, in that 
you opened to every one of your ſubjects the career of 
virtuous excrtion, and culled the moſt common plants 
of the field to ſerve as the badge of immortal glory, 
that a crown for the head of virtue might be found 
on every ſpot of the Globe. 

From fimilar attractions it was, that from iſland to 
iſland the Nations of Aſia made their way to the New 
World, where they landed on the ſhores of Peru. Thi- 
ther they carried the name of children of that Sun 
whom they were purſuing. This brilliant chimera 
emboldencd them to attempt the paſſage to America. 
It 
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It was not diſſipated till they reached the ſhores of 
the Atlantic Ocean: but it diffuſed itſelf over the 
whole Continent, where moiſt of the Chiefs of the 
Nations ſtill aſſume the title of Children of the Sun.* 

Mankind, 


* I donot mean to affirm, however, that America was peopled 
only from the iſlands of the South-Sea. I believe that a paſſage 
was opened into it likewiſe by the North of Afia and of Europe. 
Nature always preſents to Mankind different means for the attain- 
ment of the ſame end. But the principal population of the New 
World came from the iflands of the South-Sea. This J am able 
to prove by a multitude of monuments ſtill exiſting, and to the 
moſt remarkable of which I ſhall confine myſelf. It is demon- 
ſirated then by the worſhip of the Sun, eſtabliſhed in India, in the 
iſlands of the South-Sca, and in Peru, as well as by the title of 
Suns, or Children of the Sun, aſſumed by many families of thoſe 
countries; by the traditions of the Caraibs ſcattered over the An- 
tilles, and in Braſil, who give themſelves out as originally from Peru; 
by the very eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy of Peru, as well as that 
of Mexico, fituated on the weſtern coaſt of America, which looks 
toward the iſlands of the South-Sea, and by the populouſneſs of 
their Nations, which were much more conſiderable, and more 
poliſhed than thoſe which inhabited the eaſtern coaſts, which 
ſuppoſes the former to be of a much higher antiquity ; by the 
prodigious diffuſion of the Otaheitan language, the different dia- 
lets of which are ſpread over moſt of the iſlands of the South- 
Sea, and of which words innumerable are to be found in the 
language of Peru, as has lately been proved by a gentleman of 
great learning, and even in that of the Malays in Aſia, ſome of 
which I myſelf was able to diſtinguiſh, particularly the word 
mate which ſignifies to kill; by the practices common and pecu- 
liar to the Nations of the Peninſula of Malacca, of the iſlands of 
Aſia, of thoſe of the South-Sca and of Braſil, which are not the 
inſpiration of Nature, ſuch as that of making fermented and in- 
toxicating liquors, and of chewing herbs and roots; by the chan- 
nels of the commerce of antiquity which flowed in this direction, 
ſuch as that of gold, which was very common in Arabia and in 
the Indies, in the time of the Romans, though there be very few _ 

mines 
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Mankind, encompaſied with ſo many bleſſings, 
continues to be wretched. There is not a ſingle ge- 
nus of animal but what lives in abundance and liberty, 

the 


mines of that metal in Aſia; but above all, by the trade of eme- 
ralds, which muſt have run in that track from remote antiquity, 
in order to reach the Old Continent, where no mine of that gem is 
to be found. Hear what is ſaid on this ſubject by Tavernier, who 
is worthy of credit when he ſpeaks of the commerce of Aſia, eſpe- 
cially as it relates to jewels. ** It is an error of long ſtanding,“ 
ſays he, „which many perſons have fallen into, to believe that 
* the emerald was found originally in the Eaſt. Moſt jewellers, 
on firſt looking at a high-coloured emerald, are accuſtomed to 
<« ſay, this is an Oriental emerald. But they are miſtaken, for ] 
„am well afſured, that the Eaſt never produced one, either on 
& the Continent, or in it's iſlands. I have made accurate enquiries 
* into this, in all the voyages J made.“ He had travelled fix 
times by land through India. Hence it muſt be concluded, that 
the fo highly valued cmeralds of the ancients, came to them from 
America, through the iſlands of the South-Sea, through thoſe of 
Aſia, through India, the Red Sea, and, finally, through Egypt, 
from whence they had them. 

To this may be objected the difficulty of navigating againſt the 
regular eaſterly winds, in order to paſs from Aſia to America, 
under the Torrid Zone; but, relatively to this ſubject, I ſhall re- 
peat, that the regular winds do not blow there from the Eaſt, but 
from the North-eait and South-eaft, and depend ſo much the more 
on the two Poles, the nearer you approach toward the Line. This 
oblique direction of the wind was ſufficient for perſons who navi- 
gated from ifland to iſland, and who had contrived barks the leaſt 
hable to deflection, fuch as the double pros of the Iſles of Guam, 
the form of which ſeems to have been preſerved in the double bales 
of the coaſt of Peru. Schouten found one of theſe double pros 
failing more than fix hundred leagues from the Ifland of Guam to- 
ward America. Beſides, it appears likewiſe that the South-Sea 
has it's monſoons, which have not hitherto been obſerved. Fear 
the remarks made, on the variation of thoſe winds, by an anony- 
mous Engliſh Navigator, who ſailed round the World, with Sir 
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the greateſt part without labour, all at peace with 
their ſpecies, all united to the objects of their choice, 
and enjoying the ſelicity of re- perpetuating themſelves 


by 
4 o/eph Banks and Mr. Solander, \ in the years 1768, 1769, 1770, and 
1771, page 838. The inhabitants of Otaheite trade with thoſe 
e of the adjacent iſlands which he to the eaſtward, and which we 
% had diſcovered on our paſſage. During three months of the 
« year, the winds which blow from the Jef? quarter are very fa- 
« yourable to them for carrying on this traffic.“ Admiral A4r/or 
likewiſe met with winds from the Weſt, in thoſe Latitudes, which 
retarded him. 

Certain Philoſophers explain the correſpondencies to be found 
between the inhabitants of the iſlands and thoſe of Continents, by 
ſuppoſing iſlands to be lands once united to the Continent, but 
now ſwallowed up by the Ocean, the ſummit only, and a few of 
the inhabitants upon it, remaining above the water, But enough 
has been already ſaid in this Work, to evince that maritime iſlands 
are not fragments ſeparated from the Continent, and that they have 
mountains, peaks, lakes, hills, proportionable to their extent, 
and directed to the regular winds Which blow over their ſeas, 
They have vegetables peculiar to themielves, and which no where 
elſe attain the ſame degree of beauty. Farther, had thoſe iſlands 
formerly conſtituted part of our Continent, we ſhould find in them 
all thoſe of our quadrupeds which are to be met with in all cli- 
mates; there were no rats nor mice in America, and in the An- 
tilles, previous to the arrival of the Europeans, if we may believe 
the teſtimony of the Spaniſh Hiſtorian Herrera, and of Father du 
Tertre, We ſhould likewiſe have found in them the ox, the aſs, 
the camel, the horſe, but they contained none of theſe animals; 
but plenty of our common poultry, ducks, dogs, ſwine, as well as 
among the Iſlanders of the South-Sea, who themſelves had no 
other of our domeſtic animals. It is obvious that the firſt animals, 
ſuch as the horſe and the cow, being of a bulk and weight too 
conſiderable, could not poſſibly, be their utility ever ſo great, 
croſs the ſeas in the ſmall canoes of the early Navigators, who on 
the other hand would have been very careful not to tranſport with 


them ſuch vermin as rats and mice, : 
Finally, 
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by their families ; whereas more than the half of Man- 
kind is doomed to celibacy. The other half curſes 
the bands which have matched him. The greater 
part tremble at the thought of rearing a progeny, 
under the apprehenſion of being incapable to find 
ſubſiſtence for them. The greater part, in order to 
procure ſubſiſtence for themſelves, are ſubjected to 
painful labours, and are reduced to the condition of 
ſlaves to their fellow-creatures. Whole Nations are 
expoſed to periſh by famine :; others, deſtitute of ter 
ritory, are piled a-top of each other, while the greateſt 
part of the Globe is a wilderneſs. 

There are many lands which never have been cul- 
tivated ; but there is not one, known to Europeans, 
which has not been polluted with human blood. The 
very ſolitudes of the Occan gulp down into their 
abyſles veſſels filled with men, ſunk to the bottom by 
the hands of men. In cities, to all appearance ſo 
flouriſhing by their arts and their monuments, pride 
and craft, ſuperſtition and impiety, violence and per- 


Finally, let us revert to the general Laws of Nature. If all the 
iſlands of the South-Sea once formed a Continent, there muß. 
have been no fea, then, in the ſpace which they occupy. Now 
it is indubitably certain, that were you, at this day, to take away 
from around them, the Ocean by which they are encompaſſed, 
and the regular winds which blow over it, you would blaſt"them 
with ſterility. The iſlands of the South-Sea form, between Aſia 
and America, a real bridge of communication, with a few arches 
alone of which we are acquainted, and of which it would nor be 
difficult to diſcover the reſt, from the other harmonies of the 
Globe. But here I reſtrain my conjectures on this ſubject. | 
have ſaid enough to prove, that the ſame hand which has covered 
the Earth with plants and animals for the ſervice of Man, has not 
neglected the different parts of his habitation, 
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fidy, are in a ſtate of inceſſant warfare, and keep the 
wretched inhabitants in perpetual alarm. The more 
that ſociety is poliſhed in them, the more numerous 
and cruel are the evils which oppreſs them. Is the 
induſtry of Man there moſt exerted, only becauſe he is 
there moſt miſerable ? Why ſhould the Empire of the 
Globe have been conferred on the tngle animal which 
had not the government of it's own paſſions? How 
comes it that Man, feeble and tranſitory, ſhould be 
animated by paſſions at once ferocious and generous, 
deſpicable and immortal ? How 1s it that, born with- 
out inſtinct, he ſhould have been able to acquire ſuch 
various knowledge? He has happily imitated all the 
arts of Nature, except that of being happy. All the 
traditions of the Human Race have preſerved the 
origin of theſe ſtrange contradictions ; but Religion 
alone unfolds to us the cauſe of them. She informs 
us that Man is of a different order from the reſt of 
animals; that his reaſon perverted has given offence 
to the AuTyor of the Univerſe ; that as a juſt pu- 
niſhment, he has been left to the direction of his 
own underſtanding ; that he is capable of forming 
his reaſon only by the ftudy of univerſal reaſon, diſ- 
played in the Works of Nature, and in the hopes 
which virtue inſpires; that by ſuch means alone he 
can be enabled to riſe above the animal, beneath the 
level of which he is ſunk, and to re-aſcend, ſtep by 
ſtep, along the ſteepy declivity of the celeſtial moun- 
tain from which he has been precipitated. 

Happy is he in theſe days, who inſtead of rambling 
over the World, can live remote from Mankind! 
Happy the man who knows nothing beyond the cir- 

cumfterence 
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cumference of his own Horizon, and to whom even 
the next village is an unknown land! He has not 
placed his affections on objects which he muſt never 
more behold, nor leſt his reputation at the mercy of 
the wicked. He believes that innocence reſides in 
hamlets, honour in palaces, and virtue in temples. 
His glory and his religion conſiſt in communicating 
happineſs to thoſe around him. If he beholds not 
in his garden the fruits of Aſia, or the {hady groves 
of America, he cultivates the plants which delight 
his wife and children, He has no need of the mo- 
numents of Architecture to dignify and embellith 
his landſcape. A tree, under the ſhade of which a 
virtuous man 1s reclined to reſt, ſuggeſts to him ſub- 
lime recollections ; the poplar in the foreſt recals to 
his mind the combats of Hercules ; and the foliage of 
the oak reminds him of the crowning garlands 6: 
the Capitol, 
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STUDY TWELFTH. 


——ñ 


OF SOME MORAL LAWS OF NATURE. 


WEAKNESS OF REASON; OF FEELING; PROOFS OF THE 
DIVINITY, AND OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SUUL, FROM FEELING. 


UCH are the phyſical proofs of the exiſtence of 
the Deity, as far as the feebleneſs of my reaſon 
has enabled me to produce and arange them. I have 
collected perhaps ten times as many; but I perceived 
that I was after all but at the beginning of my ca- 
reer; that the farther I advanced, the farther it ex- 
tended itſelf before me; that my own labour would 
ſoon overwhelm me ; and that, conformably to the 
idea of Scripture, nothing would remain to me after 
a complete ſurvey of the Works of Creation, but 
the moſt profound aſtoniſhment. 

It is one of the great calamities of human life, 
that in proportion as we approach the ſource of truth, 
it flies away from before us; and that when by chance 
we are enabled to catch ſome of it's ſmaller ramifi- 
cations, we are unable to remain conſtantly at- 
tached to them. Wherefore has the ſentiment 
which yeſterday exalted me to Heaven, at fight of 
a new relation of Nature-—wherefore has it diſap- 


peared to-day ? Archimedes did not remain always in 
Vo. II. U an 
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an ecſtaſy, from the diſcovery of the relations of 
metals in the crown of King hers, He after that 
made other diſcoveries more congenial to his mind: 
ſuch as that of the cyliuder circumſeribed within the 
ſphere, which he gave directions to have engraved 
on his tomb. Ppthagoras contemplated at length 
with indifference, the ſquare of the hypothenule, for 
the diſcovery of which be had vowed, it is faid, a 
whole hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter. I recollect that 
when I firit became maſter of the demonſtration of 
thoſe ſublime truths, Jexperienced a delight almost 
as lively as that of the great men who were the firſt 
inventors of them. Wherefore is it extinguiſhed ? 
Why do I this day ſtand in nced of noveltics to pro- 
cure me pleaſure? The mere animal is in this re— 
ſpect happier than we are: what pleaſed him yeſter— 
day will likewiſe give him pleaſure to-morrow : he 
fixes for himſelf a boundary which he never exceeds; 
what is ſufficient for him, always appears to him 
beautiful and good. The ingenions bce conſtructs 
commodious cells, but never dreams of rearing tri— 
umphal arches, or obchſks, to decorate her waxcn 
city. A cottage was in like manner ſufficient for 
Man, in order to be as well lodged as a bee. What 
necd had he of five orders of Architecture, of pu- 
ramids, of towers, of kioſques ? 

What then is that verſatile faculty, called rea/v", 
which I employ in obſerving Nature? It is, ſay the 
Schools, a perception of correſpondencies, which et 
tentially diſtinguiſhes Man from the beaſt. Man en- 
Joys reaſon, and the beaſt is merely governed by in- 
ſtinct. But if this inſtinct always points out to the 

anima! 
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animal what is beſt adapted to it's ſituation, it is 
therefore likewiſe a reaſon, and a reaſon more pre- 
cious than ours, in as much as it is invariable, and 
is acquired without the aid of long and painful expe- 
rience. To this the Philoſophers of the laſt age replied, 
that the proof of the want of reaſon in beaſts is this, 
that they act always in the ſame manner; thus 
they concluded, from the very perfection of their 
reaſon, that they had none. Hence we may fee to 
what a degree great names, ſalaries, and aflociations, 
may give currency to the greateſt abſurdities ; for 
the argument of thoſe Philoſophers is a direct attack 
on the Supreme Intelligence itſelf, which is invariable- 
in it's plans, as animals arc in their inftin&, If o_ 
uniformly conſtruct their cells of the ſane'figure, i 

is becauſe Nature always makes bees of the = 
character, 

I do not mean however to affirm that the reaſon 
of beaſts and that of Man is the fame : ours is witi- 
out diſpute much more extenſive than the inſtinct of 
each animal in particular ; but if Man is endowed 
with an univerſal reaſon, Muſt it not be becauſe his 
wants are univerſal ? He likewiſe diſcerns it is true 
the wants of other animals; but may it not be re- 
latively to himſelf that he has made this his ſtudy ? 
If the dog gives himſelf no concern about the oats of 
the horſe, it is perhaps becauſe the horſe is not ſub- 
ſervient to the wants of the dog. 

We poileis, notwithſtanding, natural adaptations 
peculiar to ourſelves, ſuch as the art of agriculture, 
and the uſe of fire. The knowledge of theſe un- 
doubtedly would demonſirate our natural ſuperiority, 

U 2 were 
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were it not at the ſame time a proof of our wretch. 
edneſs. Animals are under no neceſſity to kindle 
fires, and to caſt ſeed into the ground, for they are 
clothed and fed by the hand of Nature. Beſides, 
many of them have in themſelves faculties far ſupe- 
rior to our ſciences, which arc, if the truth might 
be told, foreign to us. If we have diſcovered fome 
phoſphoric ſubſtances, the luminous fly of the Tro- 
pics has in itſelf a focus of light which illuminates 
it during the night. While we are amuſing our- 
ſelves in making experiments on electricity, the tor- 
pedo is employing it in ſelt-defence : and while the 
Academics and States of Europe are propofing conii- 
derable prizes to the perfon who ſhall diſcover the 
means of determining the Longitude at Sea, the 
paillencu and the frigat are every day performing 
flight of three or four hundred leagues between the 
Tropics, from Eait to Weſt, without ever failing to 
find in the evening the rock from which they took 
their departure in the morning. 

Another mortifying inſufficiency preſents itſel, 
when Philoſophy attempts to employ, in combatting 
the Intelligence of Nature, that very reaſon which 
can be of no uſe but to ditcern it. What plauſible 

arguments are detailed, retpecting the danger of the 
paſſions, the frivolity of human lite, the lofs of for- 
tune, of honour, of children! You can eaſily un- 
houſe me, divine Marcus Aurelins, and you too, 1cep- 
tical Montagne ; but you have not provided for me 
another home. You put the ſtaff of Philoſophy into 
my hand, and ſay to me, walk on intrepidly ; make 
the tour of the World, begging your bread ; you - 

ju 
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juſt as happy as we in our villas, with our wives, and 
reſpected by all around. But here is an evil of which 
you had no foreſight. I have received, in my own 
country, calumny only as the reward of all my ſer- 
vices; I have experienced nothing but ingratitude 
on the part of my friends, and even of my patrons ; 
I am ſolitary, and have no longer the means of ſub- 
fiſtence ; I am a prey to nervous diſorders ; I ſtand 
in need of men, but my foul is troubled at the ſight 
of them, while I reflect on the fatal reafons hy which 
they are united, and feel that there 1s no poſſibility 
of intereſting them, but by flattering their paſſions, 
and by becoming as vicious as they are. What good 
purpoſe does it ſerve to have ſtudied virtue? It 
ſhudders at ſuch recollections, and even without any 
reflection, merely at the fight of men. The firſt 
thing that fails me is that very reaſon on which you 
defire me to lean for ſupport. All your fine logic 
raniſhes, preciſely at the moment when I have moſi 
need of it. Put a reed into the hand of a ſick per- 
ſon : the very firſt thing that will drop from him, 
when attacked by a fit of illneſs, is that fame reed; 
if he ventures to reſt his whole weight upon it, moſt 
probably it will break, and perhaps run through his 
hand. Death, you tell me, will cure every thing; 
but in order to die I have no occaſion for all this 
reaſoning ; beſides, I do not drop, in the vigour of 
life, into the arms of death, but dying and reaſoning 
no longer, {till however feeling and ſutffe:ing.* 


* Thus, Religion has greatly the ſuperiority over Philoſophy, 
in as much as ſhe ſupports us not by our reaſon, but by our reſig- 


nation. She would have us not on ſoot and ſürring about, but 
13 ſtretcheà 


57 
} 
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What is, once more, that reaſon of which we boaſt 
ſo triumphantly? As it is nothing more than the re- 
lation of objects to our wants, it is reduced then to 
mere perſonal intereſt. Hence it is that we have ſo 
many family reaſons, reaſons of aſſociations, reaſons of 
ſtate ; reaſons of all countrics, and of. all ages : hence 
it is, that the reaſon of a young man is one thing, and 
that of an old man another; that the reaſon ot « 


woman differs from that of a hermit, and a ſoldier's 


ſtretched on a bed of languifhiing: not on the theatre of the 
World, but repoſing at the footſtool of the Throne of Gon ; not 
tormented with folicitude about futurity, but confident and com- 
poſed. When books, honours, fortune, and friends foriake us, 
the preſents us as a pillow for our head, not the recollection of 
our frivolous and theatrical virtues, but that of our inſufficiency; 
and inſtead of the arrogant maxims of Philoſophy, ſhe demands 


of us only calmneſs, peace, and filial confidence. 


I muſt make one reflection more reſpecting this reaſon, or 
which amounts to the ſame thine, reſpecting this ingenuity of 
which we are fo vain : namely this, that it appears to be the rc- 
ſult of our miſeries. It is very remarkable, that the Nations 
which have been moſt celebrated for their wit, their arts, and theit 
induſtry, were the moſt miſerable on the face of the Earth, from 
their government, their paſſions, or their diſcords. Read the 
hiſtory of the lives of moſt men who have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſuperiority of their intellectual powers, and you will find that 
they were extremely miſerable, eſpecially in their childhood. 
One-eyed perſons, the lame, the hump-backed have in genen 
more wit than other men, becauſe, from being more diſagreeably 
conformed, they apply their reaſoning powers toward obſerving 


with more attention the relations of Society, in the view of 


{kreening themſelves againſt it's oppreſſion. Their humour it i- 
true is commonly of the ſarcaſtic kind, but this character is ſut- 
ficiently applicable to what paſſes in the World for wit. Beſides 
it was not Nature which rendered them malignant, but the railler), 
or the contempt, of thoſe with whom they have lived, 

from 
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from a prieſt's. Every body, ſays the Duke de Ia 
Rockefoucault, has reaſon (is in the right). Yes, un- 
doubtedly, and it is becauſe every one has reaſon, 
that no one agrees with another, 

This ſublime faculty farther undergoes, from the 
firſt moments of 1's expanſion, a ſhock ſo violent, 
that it is rendered in ſome ſort incapable of penetrat- 
ing into the field of Nature, I do not ſpeak of our 
methods and ſyſtems, wluch diffuſe falſe lights over 
the firſt principles of human knowledge, by ſhewing 
us truth only in books, involved in machinery, and 
difplayed on theatres. I have faid tomething of taoſe 
obſtactes, in the objections which 1 have ventured to 
propoſe againſt the elements of our Sciences; but 
the maxims inſtilled into us from our earlieft infancy, 
make a fortune, be the firf}, axe alone ſufficient to ſub- 
vert our natural reaton ; they exhibit to us the juſt 
and the unjuſt only as they {tand related to our per- 
ſonal intereſts, and to our ambition; they uſually 
attach us to the fortune of foine powerful and repu- 
table corps, and render us as it may happen atheiſts 
or devotees, debauched or continent, Carteſians or 
Newtonians, juſt as they affect the cauſe which has 
become our only moving principle. 

Good cauſe then we have to miſtruſt reaſon, as from 
the very ſirſt ſtep it miſleads us in our reſearches after 
truth and happineſs. Let us enquire, whether there 
is not in Man fone faculty more noble, more inva- 
riable, and of greater extent. Though, in proſecut- 
ing this enquiry, I have to preſent only views vague 
and indeterminate, [ hope that men more enlightened 
than I can pretend to be, may one day fix them, and 
Ut carry 
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carry them much farther. In this confidence, with 
the feeble powers which I poſſeſs I am going to en- 
gage in a career, which is well worthy the Reader's 
moſt ſerious attention. 

Deſcartes lays this down as the baſis of the firſt na- 
tural truths : I Hint, therefore I exit. As this Phi- 
loſopher has acquired a very high degree of reputa- 
tion, which he merited beſides by his knowledge in 
Geometry, and above all by his virtues, his argument 
in proof of exiſtence has been greatly extolled, and 
dignified with the title of axiom. But, if I am not 
miſtaken, this argument labours under an eſſential de- 
fe, in that it has not the generality of a fundamen- 
tal principle; for it implicitly follows, that when a 
man does not think, he ceaſes to exiſt, or at leaſt to 
have a proof of his exiſtence. It follows farther, that 
the animal creation, to which Deſcartes denied the 
power of thought, had no proof that they exiſted ; 
and that the greateſt part of beings are in a ſtate of 
non-exiſtence with reſpect to us, in as much as they 
excite in us ſimple ſenſations merely, of forms, of co- 
lours, and of moycments, without any reference to 
thought. Beſides, the reſults of human thought 
having been frequently employed, from their verſa- 
tility, to ſuggeſt doubts reſpecting the exiſtence of 
_ Gop, and even of our own, as was the caſe with the 
ſceptic Pyrrho, this reaſoning, like all the operations 
of the human underſtanding, falls under well-ground- 
cd ſuſpicion. 

I ſubſtitute therefore in place of the argument of 
Deſcartes, that which follows, as it appears to me both 
more ſimple and more general: I feel, therefore I exif. 

It 
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It extends to all our phyſical ſenſations, which ad- 
moniſh us much more frequently of our exiſtence 
than thought does. It has for it's moving principle 
an unknown faculty of the ſoul, which I call /ent1mezt, 
or mental feeling, to which thought itſelf muſt refer; 
for the evidence to which we attempt to ſubject all 
the operations of our reaſon is itſelf ſimply ſentiment. 

I ſhall firſt make it appear, that this myſterious fa- 
culty differs eflentially from phyſical ſenſations, and 
from the relations preſented to us by reaſon, and that 
it blends itſelf in a manner conſtant and invariable 
in every thing that we do; ſo that it is, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, human inſtinct. 

As to the difference of ſentiment from phyſical 
ſenſation, it is evident that 7phigenia at tire altar gives 
us an impreſſion of a very ditterent nature from that 
produced by the taſte of a fruit, or by the perfume of 
a flower ; and as to that which diſtinguiſhes it from a 
proceſs of the underſtanding, it is certain that the 
tears and the deſpair of CHemneſtra excite in us emo- 
tions of a very different kind from thoſe ſuggeſted by 
" a ſatire, a comedy, or even if you will by a mathe- 
matical demonſtration. 

Not but that reaſon may ſometimes iſſue in ſenti- 
ment, when it preſents itſelf with evidence; but the 
one is only, with relation to the other, what the eye 
is with relation to the body, that is an intellectual vi- 
ſion: beſides, mental feeling appears to me to be the 
reſult of Laws of Nature, as reaſon is the reſult of 
political Laws. 

I ſhall give no farther definition of this obſcure 
principle, but I thall render it ſufficiently intelligi- 
ble, 
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ble, if I am fo happy as to make it felt. And here 
I flatter myſelf with ſucceſs by firſt ſtating an oppo- 
fition between it and reafon. It is very remarkable 
that women, who are always nearer to Nature, from 
their very irregularitics, than men with their pretend- 
ed wiſdom, never confound theſe two faculties, and 
diftinguiſh the firſt by the name of ſenfibility, or ſen- 
timent, by way of excellence, becauſe it is in truth 
the ſource of our moſt delicious affections. They 
are continually on their guard againſt confounding, 
as moſt men do, the underſtanding and the heart, 
reaſon and ſentiment. The onc as we have ſeen 15 
frequently our own work ; the other is always the 
work of Nature. They differ fo eſſentially from 
each other, that if you wiſh to anwihbilate the intereſt 
of a Work which abounds in ſentiment, you have only 
to introduce an iufufion of reatonipg. 

This is a fault which the moſt celebrated Writers 
have committed, in all the ages in which Society 
completes it's feparation from Nature. Reaſon pro- 
duces many men of intclligence in ages pretendedly 
poliſhed; and ſentiment, men of genius, in ages pre- 
tendedly barbarous. Reaſon varics from age to age, 
and ſentunent is always the fame. The errors of rea- 
ſon are local and changeable, but the truths of ſenti- 
ment are invariable and univerfal. Reaſon makes 
the I Greek, the I Engliſhman, the I Turk; and 
ſentiment, the I Man, and the I Divine. We fiand 
in need at this day of commentarics, in order to un- 
derſtand the books of antiquity which are the work 
of reaſon, ſuch as thoſe of moſt Hiſtorians, and 
Poets, ſatyrical and comic, as Murtial, Plautus, Ju- 

| wvenas, 
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venal, and even thoſe of the paſt age, as Boileau and 
Moliere; but none will ever be neceſſary in order to 
be moved by the ſupplications of Priam at the feet 
of Achilles, by the deſpair of Dido, by the tragedies 
of Racine, and the lively fables of La Fontame. We 
frequently ſtand in need of many combinations, for 
the purpoſe of bringing to light ſome concealed rea- 
fon of Nature; but the ſimple and pure ſentiments 
of repoſe, of peace, of gentle melancholy, which ſhe 
inſpires, come to us without effort. 

Reaſon, I grant, procures tor us pleaſures of a cer- 
tain kind; but ſhe diſcovers to us ſome ſmall portion 
of the order of the Univerſe, ſhe exhibits to us at the 
ſame time our own deſtruction attached to the Laws 
of it's preſervation ; ſhe preſents to us at once the 
evils which are paſt, and thoſe which are to come; 
ſhe furniſhes arms to our patſlions at the very time 
when ſhe is demonſtrating to us their inſufficiency. 
The farther that ſhe carries us, the more are the 
proots which ſhe accumulates, when we come back to 
ourſelves, of our own nothingneſs; and fo far from 
ſoothing our pains by her reſearches, ſhe frequently 
aggravates them bitterly by the diſcoverics which ſhe 
makes. Sentiment, on the contrary, blind in it's 
defires, embraces the monuments of all countries, and 
of all ages; it is ſoothed to a delicious complacency 
in the midſt of ruins, of combats, and of death itſelf, 
in contemplating an undeſcribable eternal exiſtence; 
it purſues, in all it's appctites, the attributes of Deity, 
infinity, extenſion, duration, power, grandeur, and 
glory; it mingles the ardent deſires of theſe with all 
our paſſions; it thus communicates to them a cer- 
tain 
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tain ſublime impulſe ; and, by ſubduing our reaſon, 
itſelf becomes the moſt noble, and the molt delicious 
inſtinct of human life. 

Sentiment demonſtrates to us, much better than 
reaſon, the ſpirituality of the ſoul ; for reaſon fre- 
quently propoſes to us as an end the gratification of 
our groſſeſt paſſions,* whereas ſentiment is ever pure 
in it's propenſities. Beſides, a great many natural 
effects which eſcape the one, are under the control 
of the other ; ſuch 1s, as has been obſerved, evidence 
itſelf, which is merely a matter of feeling, and over 
which reflection exerciſes no conſtraint : ſuch too is 
our own exiſtence. The proof of it is not in the pro- 
vince of reaſon; for why is it that I exiſt ? where is 
the reaſon of it? But I feel that I exiſt, and this 
ſentiment is ſufficient to produce conviction. 

This being laid down, I proceed to demonſtrate 
that there arc two powers * in Man, the one animal, 

and 

* Liften to the voice of reaſon, 1s the inceſſant admonition of our 
moral Philoſophers. But do they not perceive that they are put- 


ting us into the hand of our greateſt enemy? Has not every paſſion 
a reaſon at command? 
* It is from want of attention to thoſe two powers, that fo 
many celebrated performances, on the ſubject of Man, preſent a 
falſe colouring. Their Authors ſometimes repreſent him to us as 
2 metaphyſical object. Y ou would be tempted to think that the 
phyſical wants, which ſtagger even the Saints, are only feeble ac- 
ceffories of human life, They corapoſe it merely of monads, of 
abſtractions, and of moralities. Others diſcern nothing in man 
but an animal, and diſtinguiſh in him only the coarſeſt groſſneſs 
ot lenſe. They never ſtudy him without the diſſecting knife in 
their hand, and when he 1s dead, that is to ſay when he is man 
no longer. Others know ! m only as a political individual: they 
peicetve him only through the medium of the correſpondencies of 
ambition. 
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and the other intellectual, both of an oppoſite nature, 
and which by their union conſtitute human life; juſt 


as the harmony of every thing on Earth is compoſed 
of two contraries. 


Certain 


ambition. It is not Man that intereſts them; it is a Frenchman, 
an Engliſhman, a Prelate, a Gentleman. Homer is the only 
Writer with whom 1 am acquainted who has painted Man com- 
plete : all others, the beſt not excepted, preſent nothing but a 
ſkeleton of him. The lhad of Homer, if J may be allowed to 
judge, is the painting of every Man, as it is that of all Nature. 
All the paſſions are there, with their contraſts and their ſhades, 
the moſt intellectually refined, and the moſt ſenſually groſs. 
Achilles ſings the praiſes of the Gods to the found of his lyre, and 
tends the cookery of a leg of mutton in a kettle. This laſt trait 
has given grievous offence to our theatrical writars, who deal in 
the compoſition of artificial heroes, namely ſuch as diſguiſe and 
conceal their firſt wants, as their authors themtelves diſguiſe their 
own to Society. All the paſſions of the human brealt are to be 
found in the Iliad : furious wrath in Achilles, haughty ambition in 
Agamemnon, patriotic valour in Hector; in Neſtor, unimpaſſtoned 
wiſdom ; in Ulyſſes, crafty prudence; calumny in Ther/ites ; vo— 
luptuouſneſs in Paris; faithleſs love in Helen; conjugal love in 
Andromache ; paternal affection in Priam ; friendſhip in Patroclus; 


and ſo on: and beſides this, a multitude of intermediate ſhades of 


all theſe paſſions, ſuch as the inconſiderate courage of Diomecdes, 
and that of Ajax, who dared to challenge the Gods themſelves to 
the combat: then the oppoſitions of ſituation and of fortune which 
detach thoſe characters; ſuch as a wedding, anda country feſtival, 
depicted on the formidable buckler of Achilles; the remorſe ot 
Helen, and the reſtleſs ſolicitude of Audlremache; the flight of Heer, 
on the point of periſhing under the walls of his native city, in the 
ſight of his people, whole only defender he was; and the peaceful 
objects preſented to him at that tremendous moment, ſuch as the 
orove of trees, and the fountain to which the Trojan young wo- 
men were accuſtomed to reſort to waſh their robes, and where they 
loved to aſſemble in happier days, 

This 
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Certain Philoſophers have taken pleaſure in paint- 
ing Man as a god. His attitude they tell us is that 
of command. But in order to his having the air of 
command it is neceſſary that others ſhould have that 


This divine Genius having appropriated to his heroes a leading 
paſſion of the human heart, and having put it in action in the 
moſt remarkable phaſes of human life, has allotted in like man- 
ner the attributes of Gop to a varicty of Divinities, and has aſ- 
ſigned to them the. different kingdoms of Nature; to Neptune, 
the Ocean; to Pluto, the infernal regions; to une, the air; to 
Vulcan, the fire; to Diana, the foreſts; to Pan, the flocks; in a 
word, the Nymphs, the Nalads, nay the very Hours, have all a 
certain department on the Earth. There is not a ſingle flower 
but what is committed to the ſuperintendance of ſome Deity. It 
is thus that he has contrived to render the habitation of Man ce- 
leſtial. His Work is the moſt ſublime of Encyclopedias. All 
the characters of it are ſo exactly in the human heart, and in 
Nature, that the names by which he has deſigned them have be- 
come immortal. Add to the majeſty of his plans a truth of ex- 
preſſion which is not to be aſcribed alone to the beauty of his 
language, as certain Grammarians pretend, but to the vaſt extent 
of his obſervation of Nature. It is thus, for example, that he 
calls the Sea impurpled, at the moment that the Sun is ſetting ; be- 
cauſe that then the reflexes of the Sun in the Horizon render it of 
that colour, as I myſelf have frequently remarked. Firgil, who 
has imitated him cloſely, abounds in theſe beauties of obſerva- 
tion, to which Commentators pay very little, if any, attention. 
In the. Georgics, for inſtance, Vigil gives to the Spring the epi- 
thet of bluſhing ; were rubenti, ſays he. As his Tranſlators and 
Commentators have taken no pains to convey this, any more than 
a multitude of ſimilar touches, I was long impreſſed with the be- 
lief that this epithet was introduced merely to fill up the meaſure 
of the verſe: but having remarked that early in Spring, the 
ſhoots and buds of moſt trees aſſumed a ruddy appearance, pre- 
viouſly to throwing out their leaves, I thence was enabled to com- 
 prehend what was the preciſe moment of the ſeaſon which the 
Poet intended to deſcribe by were rubenti. 


of 
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of ſubmiſſion, without which he would find an enemy 
in every one of his cquais. 'The natural empire of 


Man extends only to animals ; and in the wars which 
he wages with them, or in the care which he exerciſes 
over them, be is frequently conſtrained to drop his 
attitude of emperor, and to aflume that of a ſlave. 


Others repreſent Man as the perpetual object of 


vengeance to angry Heaven, and have accumulatcd 
on his exiſtence, all the miſerics which can render it 
odious to him. This is not painting Man. He is 
not formed of a ſimple nature like other animals, 
each ſpecies of which invariably preſerves it's proper 
character; but of two oppoſite natures, each of which 
is itſelf farther ſubdivided into ſeveral paſſions, which 
form a contraſt. Tn virtue of one of theſe natures 
be unites in himſelf all the wants, and all the paſſions 
of animals: and in virtue of the other, the ineffable 
ſentiments of the Deity. It is to this laſt inſtinct, 
much more than to his reflective powers, that he is 
indebted for the conviction which he has of the cx- 
iſtence of Gop; for I ſappoſe that having by mcans 
of his reaſon, the faculty of perceiving the corre- 
ſpondencies which exiſt between the objects of Na- 
ture, he found out the relations which ſubſiſt between 
an iſland and a tree, a tree and a fruit, a fruit and 
his own wants; he would readily fee] himſelf deter- 
mined, on ſeeing an ifland, to look for food upon it: 


but his reaſon, in ſhewing him the links of four na- 


tural harmonies, would not refer the cauſe of them to 
an inviſible Author, unleſs he had the ſentiment of 
it deeply impreſſed on his heart. It would ſtop ſhort 
at the point where his perceptions ſtopped, and where 
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thoſe of animals terminate. A wolf which ſhould 
ſwim over a river in order to reach an ifland on which 
he perceived graſs growing, in the hope of there find- 
ing ſheep likewiſe, has an equal conception of the 
links which connect the four natural relations of the 
iſland, the graſs, the ſheep, and his own appetite : 
but he falls not down proſtrate before the intelligent 
Being who has eſtabliſhed them. | 

Confidering Man as an animal, I know of no one 
to be compared with him in reſpect of wretchedneſs. 
Firſt of all he is naked, expoſed to inſects, to the 
wind, to the rain, to the heat, to the cold, and laid 
under the neceſſity, in all countries, of finding him- 
ſelf clothing. If his ſkin acquires in time ſufficient 
hardneſs to reſiſt the attacks of the elements, it is not 
till after cruel experiments which ſometimes flay him 
from top to toe. He knows nothing naturally as 
other animals do. It he wants to croſs a river, he 
muſt learn to ſwim ; nay he muſt in his infancy be 
taught to walk and to ſpeak.* There is no country 
ſo happily ſituated in which he is not obliged to pre- 
pare his food with conſiderable care and trouble. 
The banana and the bread-fruit tree give him be- 
tween the Tropics proviſions all the year round ; but 
then he muſt plant thoſe trees, he muſt eneloſe them 
within thorny fences to preſerve them from the beaſts; 
he muſt dry part of the fruits for a ſupply during the 
hurricane ſeaſon ; and muſt huild repoſitorics in which 
to lay them up. Beſides thoſe uſeful vegetables arc 
reſerved for certain privileged iſlands alone; for over 


* 'The very name of infant is derived from the Latin word info, 
that is to ſay, one who cannot ſpeak. 
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the reſt of the Earth the culture of alimentary grains 
and roots requires a great multitude of arts and pre- 
parations. Suppoſe him to have collected around 
him every bleſſing that his heart can deſire, the love 
and the pleaſure which flow from abundance, avarice, 
thieves, the incurſions of the enemy, diſturb his en- 
joyment. He muſt have Laws, Judges, magazines, 
fortrefles, conſederacies, and regiments, to protect 
from without and from within his ill-fated corn-field. 
Finally, when it 1s in his power to enjoy with all the 
tranquillity of a ſage, languor takes poſſeſſion of his 
mind; he muſt have comedies, balls, maſquerades, 
amuſements to prevent him from reaſoning with 
himſelf. 

It is impoſſible to conceive how a Nation could exiſt 
with the animal paſſions ſimply. The ſentiments of 
natural juſtice, which are the baſis of legiſlation, are 
not the reſults of our mutual wants, as has been by 
ſome pretended. Our paſſions are not retrogreſſive; 
they have ourſelves alone for their centre. A family 
of ſavages, living in the midſt of plenty, would be no 
more concerned about the miſery of their neighbours 
periſhing for want, than we concern ourſelyes at Paris 
to think that our ſugar and coffee are coſting Africa 
rivers of tears. : 

Reaſon itſelf, united to the paſſions, would only 
ſimulate their ferocity ; for it would ſjupply them 
with new arguments long after their defires were gra- 
tiſied. It is, in moſt men, nothing more than the re- 
lation between beings and their wants, that is their 


perſonal intereſt. Let us examine the effect of it, 
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combined with love and ambition, the two tyrants of 
human life. 
Let us firſt ſuppoſe a ſtate entirely governed by 
Love, ſuch as that on the banks of the Lignon, 
imagined by the ingenious 4 Urfes. I beg leave to 
aſk, Who would be at the trouble of building houſes 
there, and of labouring the ground ? Muſt we not 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch a country would contain ſervants 
whoſe induſtry ſhould compenſate the idleneſs of their 
maſters ? Will not thoſe ſervants be reduced to the 
neceſſity of abſtaining from making love, in order 
that their maſters may be inceſlantly employed in it? 
Beſides, In what manner are the old pcople of both 
ſexes to paſs their time ? A fine fpectacle for them 
truly, to behold their children always indulging in 
the dalliance of the tender paſſion ! Would not ſuch 
a ſpectacle become to them a perpetual ſource of re- 
gret, of ill-humour, of jealouſy, as it is among thoſe 
of our own country? Such a government, in truth, 
were it even in the iſlands of the South-Sea, under 
groves of the cocoa and bread-truit trees, where there 
was nothing to do but to eat and make love, would 
ſoon be torn with diſcord and oppreſſed with languor, 
But, on the ſuppoſition: that the principle of ſocial 
reaſon were to oblige every family to labour each for 
it's own ſupport, and to introduce more variety into 
their way of living, by inviting to it our arts and 
ſciences ; it would quickly accelerate their deſtruc- 
tion. We muſt by no means depend on ever hearing 
there any of thoſe affecting dialogues which d Urfeius 
puts into the mouth of Afrea and Celadon; they 
are 
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are dictated neither by animal love, nor by enlight- 
ened reaſon. Both of theſe employ a very different 
logic. When a lover, illuminated there with the 
ſcience which he had borrowed of us, wiſhed to in- 
ſpire his miſireſs with a mutual paſſion, if however 
it were needful to employ diſcourſe in order to ac- 
| compliſh this, he would talk to her of ſprings, of 
maſſes, of attractions, of fermentations, of the electric 
| ſpark, and of the other phyſical cauſes which deter- 
| mine, according to our modern ſyſtems, the propen- 
ſities of the two ſexes, and the movements of the paſ- 
ſions. Political reaſons would interpoſe, and affix 
the ſeal to their union, by ſtipulating, in the melan- 
| choly and mercenary language of our contracts, for 
dowries, maintenances, redemptions, pin-monies, 
poſt-obits. But the per/onal reaſon of each contracting 
party would quickly ſeparate them. As ſoon as a 
man ſaw his wife overtaken with diſeaſe, he would 
fay to her: © My temperament calls for a wife who 
* enjoys health, and conſtrains me to abandon you.” 
She would anſwer him undoubtedly in order to pre- 
ſerve conſiſtency : © You do well to obey the dictates 
* of Nature. I ſhould in like manner, have looked 
* out for another huſband had you been in my place.” 
A fon would ſay to his aged and declining father: 
* You begot me for your pleaſure, it is time that I 
* ſhould live for mine.” Where ſhould we find ci- 
tizens diſpoſed to unite for maintaining the laws of 
ſuch a Society? Where find ſoldiers diſpoſed to meet 
death in defence of it, and a magiſtrate who would 
undertake to govern it ? I ſay nothing of an infinite 
number of other diſorders, which follow in the train 
R 2 of 
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308 STUDIES OF NATURE. 
of that blind and headſtrong paſſion, even when di. 
rected by cool and diſpaſſionate reaſon. 

If, on the other hand, a Nation were under the 
dominion of ambition ſolely, it would come ſtil 
ſooner to deſtruction; either from external enemies, 
or by mcans of it's own citizens. It is, ſirſt, difficult 
to imagine how it could be reduced to form, under 
the authority of one Legiſlator, for how can we con- 
ceive the poſlibility of ambitious men voluntarily ſub- 
mitting to another man? Thoſe who have unitcd 
them, as Romulus, Mahomet, and all founders of Na- 
tions, have commanded attention and obedience only 
by ſpeaking in the name of the Derry. But ſup— 
poſing this union by whatever means accompliſhed, 
Could ſuch an affociation ever be happy? Let Hit- 
torians extol conquering Rome ever ſo highly, Is it 
credible that her citizens then deſerved the appclla- 
tion of fortunate >? What, while they were ſpread- 
ing terror over the Globe, and cauſing floods of 
tears to flow, were there at Rome no hearts oppreſſed 
with terror, and no eye overflowing for the loſs of a 
ſon, of a father, of a huſband, of a lover? Were 
the ſlaves, who conſtituted by far the greateſt part of 
her inhabitants, were they happy? Was the General 
of the Roman army himſelf happy, crowned witi 
- laurels as he was, and mounted, on a triumphal car, 
around which, in conformity to a military Law, hi 
own ſoldiers were ſinging ſongs in which his faults 
were expoſed, to prevent his waxing proud and for- 
getting himſelf? And when Providence permitted 
Paulus Emilius to triumph over a King of the Mz- 
cedonians, and his poor children, who ſtretched out 

their 
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their little hands to the Roman People to excite com- 
paſſion, it was ſo ordered, that the conqueror ſhould 
at that very ſeaſon ſuffer the lots of his own children, 
that no one might be allowed to triumph with impu- 
nity over the tears of Mankind. 

This very People, however, ſo diſpoſed to purſue 
their own glory through the calamity of others, were 
obliged, in order to diflemble the horror of it, to 
yell the tears of the Nations with the iutereſt of the 
Gods, as we diſguiſe with fire the fleſh of the ani— 
mals which is to ſerve for food. Rome, following 
the order of deſtiny, was to become at length the 
capital of the World. She armed her ambition with 
a celeflial reaſon, in order to render her victorious 
over powers the moſt formidable, and ts curb by 
means of it the ferocity of her own citizens, by inur- 
ing them to the practice oi ſublime virtue. What 
would they have become, had they given themſelves 
up without reſtraint to that furious inſtinct? They 
would have reſembled the ſavages of America, who 
burn their enemies alive, and devour their fleti: ſtill 
ſtreaming with blood. This Rome at laſt experienced, 
when her Religion preſented no longer any thing 
to her enlightened inhabitants except unmeaning 
imagery. Then were ſeen the two paſſions natural 
to the heart of Man, ambition and Iove, inviting to 
a reſidence within her walls the luxury of Afia, the 
corruptive arts of Greece, proſcriptions, murders, 
poiſonings, conflagrations, and giving her up a prey 
to barbarous Nations. The Theutatès of the Gauls 
then iſſuing from the foretis of the North, and ar- 
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riving at the Capitol, made the Roman Jupiter to 
tremble in his turn. 


Our reaſons of fate are in modern times leſs ſub- 
lime, but are not for that lefs fatal to the repoſe of 
Mankind, of which a judgment may be formed by 
the wars of Europe, which are continually diſturbing 
the Globe. A Nation delivered up to it's paſſions, 
and to {imple reaſons of flate, would ſpeedily accu- 
mulate upon itſelf all the miſeries incident to hu- 
manity ; but Providence has implanted in the breaſt 
of Man a ſentiment which ſerves as a counterba- 
Jance to the weight of theſe, by directing his deſires 
far beyond the objects of this World ; the ſentiment 
I mean is that of the exiſtence of the DziTY. Man 
is not Man becauſe he is a reaſonable animal, but 
becauſe he is a religious animal. 

It is remarked by Cicero and Plutarch, that there 
was not a fingle People known up to their time, among 
whom there were no traces of religion to.be found. 
The ſentiment of Dxrrx is natural to Man. It is 
that illumination which S/. John denominates the brite 
Light, which lighteth every Man that cometh into the 
World. I find great fault with certain modern Au- 
thors, and even ſome of them Mithonaries, for having 
aſſerted that certain Nations were deſtitute of all ſenſe 
of Derry. This is in my apprehenſion the blackeſt 
of calumnies with which a Nation can be branded, be- 
cauſe it of courſe entirely ſtrips them of the exiſtence 
of every virtue; and if ſuch a Nation betrays any 
appearance of virtue, it can only be under the im- 
pulſe of the moſt abominable yices, which is hypo- 
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criſy: for there can be no virtue diſtinct from Reli- 
gion. But there is not a ſingle one of thoſe incon- 
ſiderate Writers, who does not at the ſame time him- 
ſelf furniſh the means of refuting his own imputa- 
tion ; for ſome of them acknowledge that theſe very 
atheiſtical Nations on certain days preſent homage to 
the Moon ; or that they rctire into the woods to per- 
form certain ceremonies, the knowledge of which they 
carefully conceal from ſtrangers. 

Father Gobien, among others, in his. Hiſtory of the 
Mariannes Iflands, after having affirmed that their 
inhabitants had no knowledge of any Deity, and diſ- 
covered not the ſlighteſt idea of Religion, tells us 
immediately after that they practiſe invocation of the 
dead, to whom they give the appellation of amis, 
whoſe ſkulls they preſerve in their houſes, and to 
which they aſcribe the power of controlling the ele— 
ments, of changing the ſeaſons, and of reſtoring 
health ; that they are perſuaded of the immortality 
of the foul, and acknowledge a Paradiſe and a Hell. 
Such opinions clearly demonſtrate that they have ideas 
of the DerTy. 

All Nations have the ſentiment of the exiſtence of 
Gop ; not that they all raiſe themſelves to Him after 
the manner of a Newton and a Socrates, in contem- 
plation of the general harmony of his Works, but by 
dwelling on thoſe of his benefits which intereſt them 
the moſt. The Indian of Peru worſhips the Sun; 
he of Bengal, the Ganges, which fertilizes his plains; 
the black Iolof, the Ocean, which cools his ſhores ; 
the Samoiede of the North, the rein-deer which 
feeds him. The wandering Iroquois demands of the 
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Spirits which preſide over the lakes and the foreſts 
plentiful fiſhing and hunting ſeaſons. Many Nations 
worſhip their Kings. There 1s not one of them 
which, in order to render more dear to men thoſe au- 
guſt diſpenſers of their felicity, have not called in 
the intervention of ſome Divinity for the purpoſe of 
conſecrating their origin. Such are in general the 
Gods of the Nations: but when the paſſions inter— 
poſe, and darken among them this divine inſtinct, 
and blend with it either the madneſs of ambition, 
or the ſeduction of voluptuouſneſs, you behold them 
proſtrating themielves before ſerpents, crocodiles, 
and other gods too abominable to be mentioned. 
You behold them offering in ſacrifice the blood of 
their enemies and the virginity of their daughters. 
Such as is the character of a People ſuch is it's 
religion. Man is carried along by this celeſtial im- 
pulſe fo irreſiſtibly, that when he ceaſes to take the 
Derry for his model, he never fails to make one after 
his own image. 

'There are therefore two powers in Man, the one 
animal, the other diviac. The firſt is inceſſantly 
giving him the ſentiment of his wretchedneſs; the 
ſecond conſtantly awakening in him that of his own 
excellence : and from their conflicts are produced the 
yarictics and the contradictions of human life. 

By means of the ſentiment of our wretchedneſs it 
is that we become alive to every thing which preſents 
to us tlic idea of aſylum and protection, of caſe and 
accommodation. Hence it is that moſt men cheriſh 
the thought of calm retreats, of abundance, and of 
all the bleflings which bountiful Nature has pro- 
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vided on the Earth to ſupply our wants. It is this 
ſentiment which gave to Love the chains of Hymen, 
in order that man might one day find the companion 
of bis pains in that of his pleaſures ; and that children 
might be enſured of the aſſiſtance of their parents. It 
is this which renders the warm and caſy tradeſman fo 
cager after relations of court-intrigues, of battles, and 
deſcriptions of tempeſts, becauſe dangers external and 
diſtant increaſe internal happineſs and ſecurity. This 
ſentiment frequently mingles with the moral affec-— 
tions: it looks for ſupport in friendſhip, and for en- 
couragement in commendation. It is this which ren- 
ders us attentive to the promiſes of the ambitious man, 
when we are eager to follow him like ſlaves, ſeduced 
by the ideas of protection with which he amules us. 
Thus the ſentiment of our wretchedneſs is one of the 
moſt powerful bonds of political ſociety, though it at- 
taches us to the Earth. 

The ſentiment of Deity impels us in a contrary di- 
rection.* It was this which conducted Love to the 


* Whenever any one has loſt this firſt of harmonies all the 
others follow it. Does it not well deferve to be remarked, that 
all the Writings of Atheiſts are , inſufferably dry and unintereſt- 
ing? They ſometimes fill you with aſtoniſhment, but never do 
they touch the heart. They exhthit caricatures only, or gigantic 
ideas. They are totally deſtitute of order, of proportion, of ſen- 
ſibility. I do not cxempt from this cenſure any one except the 
poem of Lucretius. But this very exception, as has been ſaid be- 
fore, only confirms the truth of my obſervation ; for when this 
Poet wiſhed to pleaſe, he found himſelf under the neceſſity of in- 
troducing Deity, as is evident from his exordium, which com- 
mences with that beautiful apoſtrophe ; Alma Venus, Sc. Every 
where elſe, when he ſets about a diſplay of the Philoſophy of 
Epicurus, his inſipidity becomes abſolutely inſupportable. 
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altar, and dictated to the lips of the Lover the firſt 
vows of fidelity; it devoted the firſt children to 
Heaven, while as yet there was no ſuch thing as po- 
litical Law ; it rendered Love ſublime, and Friend- 
ſhip generous; with one hand it ſuccoured the mi- 
ſerable, and oppoſed the other to tyrants ; it became 
the moving principle of generoſity and of every vir- 
tue. Satisfied with the conſciouſneſs of having de- 
ſerved well of Mankind, it nobly difdained the re- 
compenſe of applauſe. When it ſhewed itſelf in 
arts and ſciences, it became the ineffable charm which 
tranſported us in contemplating them : the moment it 
withdrew from them, languor ſucceeded. It is this 
ſentiment which confers unmortality on the men of 
genius who diſcover to us in Nature new relations of 
intelligence. 

When theſe two ſentiments happen to croſs cach 
other, that is, when we attach the divine inſtinct to 
periſhable objects, and the animal inſtinct to things 
divine, our life becomes agitated by contradictory 
paſſions. This is the cauſe of thoſe innumerable fri- 
volous hopes and fears with which men are torment- 
ed. My fortune is made, ſays one, I have enough 
to laſt me for ever; and to-morrow he drops into 
the grave. How wretched am I ! ſays another, I am 
undone for ever; and death is at the door to deliver 
him from all his woes. We are bound down to 
life, ſaid Michael Montaigne, by the mereſt toys ; by 
a glaſs: yes, and wherefore ? Becauſe the ſentiment 
of immortality is impreſſed on that glaſs. If life and 
death frequently appear inſupportable to men, it is 


becauſe they aſſociate the ſentiment of their end with 
that 
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that of death, and the ſentiment of infinity with that of 
life. Mortals, if you wiſh to live happy, and to die 
in compoſure, do not let your Laws offer violence to 
thoſe of Nature. Conſider that at death, all the 
troubles of the animal come to a period ; the crav- 
ings of the body, diſeaſes, perſecutions, calumnies, 
ſlavery of every kind, the rude combats of man's paſ- 
ſions with himſelf, and with others. Confider that 
at death, all the enjoyments of a moral being com- 
mence ; the rewards of virtue, and of the ſlighteſt 
acts of juſtice and of humanity, undervalued per- 
haps or deſpiſed by the World, but which have in 
ſome meaſure brought us nearer, while we were upon 
the Earth, to a Being righteous and cternal. 

When theſe two inſtincts unite in the*ſame place, 
they confer upon us the higheſt pleaſure of which 
our nature is ſuſceptible ; for in that caſe our two 
natures, if I may thus expreſs myſelf, enjoy at once.* 
I am going to trace a ſlight ſketch of the combina- 
tion of their harmonies ; after which we ſhall purſue 
the track of the celeſtial ſentiment which is natural 
to us, as maniteſted in our moſt ordinary ſenſations. 

Let me ſuppoſe you then, Reader, diſguſted, and 
wearied out with the diſorders of Society, in ſearch 
of ſome happy ſpot toward the extremity of Africa, 
on which the foot of European never alighted. Sail- 


* To theſe two inſtints may be referred all the ſenſations of 
life which frequently ſeem to be contradictory. For example, if 
habit and novelty be agreeable to us, it is that habit gives us con- 
fidence reſpecting our phyſical relations, which are always the 
fame ; and novelty promiſes new points of view to our divine in- 
ſtinct, which is ever aiming at the extenſion of it's enſoyments. 
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ing along the Mediterrancan, your veſſel is toſſed by 
the violence of the tempeſt, and ſhipwrecked upon a 
rock, juſt as it is beginning to grow dark. Through 
the favour of Heaven you ſcramble ſaſe to land: you 
flee for ſhelter to a grotto, rendered viſible by the 
glare of the lightning, at the bottom of a little val- 
ley. There, retired to the covert of this aſylum, 
you hear all night long the thunder roaring, and the 
rain deſcending in torrents. At day-break you diſ- 
cover behind you an amphitheatre of enormous rocks, 
perpendicularly ficep as a wall. From their bales, 
here and there ſtart out clumps of fig-trees, covered 
over with white and purple fruit, and tufts of carobs 
loaded with brown pods ; their ſummits are crowned 
with pines, wild olive-trees, and cypreſſes bending 
under the violence of the winds. The cchos of theſe 
rocks repeat in the air the confuſed howling of the 
tempeſt, and the hoarſe noife of the raging Sea, per- 
ceptible to the eye at a diſtance. But the little val- 
ley where you are is the abode of tranquillity and re- 
poſe. ' In it's moſſy declivities the ſea-lark builds her 
neſt, and on theſe ſolitary ſtrands the mavis expects 
tne ceaſing of the ſtorm. 

By this time the firſt fires of Aurora are lengthen- 
ing over the flowery ſtachys, and over the violet beds 
of the thyme which clothe the ſwelling hillocks. The 
brightening rays diſcloſe to view, on the ſummit of 
an adjoining eminence, a cottage overſhadowed with 
trees. Out of it iflue a ſhepherd, his wife, and his 
daughter, who take the path that leads to the grotto, 
with vaſes and baſkets on their heads. It is the ſpec- 
tacle of your diſtreſs which attracts theſe good people 

_ toward 
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toward you. They are provided with fire, fruits, 
bread, wine, clothing, for your relief. They vie with 
each other in rendering you the offices of hoſpitality. 
The wants of the body being ſatisfied, thoſe of the 
mind hegin to call for gratification. Your eye cager- 
ly wanders along the ſurface of the deep, and you 
are enquiring within yourſelt, © On what part of the 
c World am I thrown ?” The ſhepherd perceives 
your anxicty, and removes it, addreſſing you in theſe 
words : * That diſtant iſland which you ſee to the 
„North is Mycone. There is Delos a little to the 
* left, and Paros directly in front. That in which 
* we are is Naxos; you are on that very part of the 
„ iſland where Ariadne was formerly abandoned by 
«* Theſers. It was on that long bank of white ſand 
«© which projects below into the Sea, that ſhe paſſed 
© the days, with her eyes rivetted on that point of 
* the Horizon where the veſſel of her faithleſs lover 
at length ceaſed to be viſible; and into this very 
« grotto where you now are, ſhe retired at night to 
© mourn over his departure. To the right, between 
« theſe two little hills, on the top of which you be- 
« hold ſome confuſed ruins, ſtood a flouriſhing city 
& named Naxos. It's female inhabitants, touched 
ec with the misfortunes of the daughter of Minos, re- 
c ſorted hither to look for her, and to comfort her. 
« They endeavoured at firſt to divert her attention by 
« amuſing converſation ; but nothing could give her 
© pleaſure but the name and the recollection of her 
ce beloved Theſeus. Theſe damſels then counterfeited 
letters from that Hero, breathing the tendereſt 
cc affection, and addreſſed to Ariadne. They flew 
ce to 
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« to deliver them to her, and ſaid, Take comfort, 
« beautiful Ariadne. Theſeus will ſoon return: Theſens 
ce thinks of nothing but you. Ariadne, in an ccſtaſy of 
ce delight, read the letters, and with a trembling hand 
cc haſtened to anſwer them. The Naxian girls took 
* charge of her anſwers, and promiſed to have them 
« ſpeedily conveyed to Theſeus. In this manner they 
« amuſed her grief. But when they perceived that 
ce the ſight of the Sea plunged her more and more 
© into melancholy, they decoyed her into thoſe ex- 
* tenſive groves which you obſerve below in the plain. 
There they invented every ſpecies of feſtivity that 
could lull her fond regret to reſt. Sometimes they 
* formed around her choral dances, and repreſented, 
& by the linking of their hands, the various windings 
5* of the labyrinth of Crete, out of which by her aid 
« eſcaped the happy Theſeus : ſometimes they affected 
to put to death the terrible Minotaur. The heart 
* of Ariadne expanded to the perception of joy at the 
« ſight of repreſentations which called to her remem- 
* brance the power of her father, the glory of her 
& lover, and the triumph of her own charms, which 
* had repaired the deſtiny of Athens: but when the 
“ winds conveyed to her ear, through the muſic of the 
& tabor and of the flute, the diſtant noiſe of the bil- 
c lows breaking on the ſhore from which ſhe ſaw the 
* cruel Theſeus take his departure, ſhe turned her 
* face toward the Sea and began to weep. Thus the 
“ Naxians were made ſenſible that unfortunate love 
* can find, in the very lap of gaiety, the means of 
** embittering it's anguiſh ; and that the recollection 
of pain is to be loſt only by loſing that of pleaſure. 

„They 
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« They endeavoured therefore to remove Ariadne 
« from ſcenes and ſounds which were continually re- 
«© calling the idea of her lover. They perſuaded her 
« to viſit their city, where they provided for her 
« magnificent banquets, in ſuperb apartments raiſed 
| © on columns of granite. Into theſe no male was 
* permitted to enter, and no noiſe from without could 
„ make itſelf heard. They had taken care to cover 
« the payement, the walls, the doors, and the win- 
e dows, with the richeſt tapeſtry, on which were re- 
* preſented meadows, vineyards, and enchanting 
« ſolitudes. A thouſand lamps and torches dazzled 
« the eye. They made Ariadne ſeat herſelf in the 
© midſt of them on cuſhions; they placed a coronet 
© of ivy, with it's black cluſters, upon her flaxen 
0 air, and around her pale forehead ; then they ar- 
ranged at her fect urns of alabaſter repleniſhed with 
* the choiceſt wines; they poured them out into 
* cups of gold, which they preſented to her, ſaying ; 
„Drink, lovely daughter of Minos; this iſland pro- 
* duces the richeſt preſents of Bacchus. Drink, wine 
© diſſipates care. Ariadne, with a ſmile, ſuffered her- 
* ſelf to be perſuaded. In a little time the roſes of 


* health re-appeared on her countenance, and a re- 


* port was immediately ſpread over Naxos that Bac- 
* chus was come to the relief of the miſtreſs of The- 
* ſeus, The inhabitants, tranſported with joy, reared 
* a temple to that God, of which you ſtill ſee ſome 
columns and the frontiſpiece on that rock in the 
* midſt of the waves. But wine only added fuel to 
* the love of Ariadne. She gradually pined away, a 
victim to her ſad regrets, and even to her fond 


hopes. 


% ca” 
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* hopes. See there, at the extremity of this valley, 
© on a little hillock covered with marine-wormwood, 
ce js her tomb, and her ſtatue ſtill looking toward the 
& Sea. You can ſcarcely now diſtinguiſh in it the 
* figure of a female; but there is even now diſcerni- 
& le in it the reſtleſs attitude of a lover. This monu- 
cc ment, as well as every other of the country, has 
«© been mutilated by time, and ſul] more by the hand 
ce of barbarians ; but the memory of ſuffering virtue 
cc js not, on the Earth, at the mercy of tyrants. The 
c tomb of Ariadne is in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, 
© and her crown is planted among the ſtars. As for 
« us, eſcaped from the notice of the powers of this 
% World, by means of our very obſcurity, we have 
* through the goodneſs of Heaven found liberty at a 
&« diſtance from the Great, and happineſs in a deſert. 
“Stranger, if you are ſtill capable of being affected 
6e by the bleſſings of Nature, it is in your power to 
& ſhare them with us.” 

At this recital, the gentle tears of humanity trickie 
down the cheeks of his ſpouſe, and of his youthful 
daughter, as ſhe breathes a figh to the memory of 
Ariadne; and I greatly doubt whether an Athieſt 
himſelf, who acknowledges nothing elſe in Nature 
but the Laws of matter and of motion, could be in- 
ſenſible to thoſe preſent correſpondencies, and thoſe 
ancient recollections. 

Voluptuous men! Greece alone, you tell me, pre- 
ſents ſcenes and points of view ſo tenderly affecting. 
Ariadne accordingly has a place in every garden; 
Ariadne preſents herſelf to view in every collection of 


painting. From the turret of your own caſtle, throw 
| your 
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your eye over the plains below. As the proſpect 
gradually extends, it terminates in a Horizon much 
more beautiful than that of deſolated Greece. Your 
apartment is more commodious than a grotto, and 
your ſophas much ſofter than the turf, The undula- 
tion and the murmuring ſound of your flowery mea- 
dows are more grateful to the ſenſe than thoſe of the 
billows of the Mediterranean. Your money and your 
own gardens can ſupply you with greater variety of 
the choiceſt wines and fruits than all the iſlands of 
the Archipelago could produce. Would you blend 
with theſe delights that of Deity ? Behold on yonder 
hill, that ſmall pariſh-church encircled by aged elms. 
Among the young wemen who there aſſemble, under 
it's ruſtic portico, there may be undoubtedly ſome 
torlorn Ariadne, betrayed by a faithleſs lover.“ She 

is 


* There are in our own plains young females much more re— 


ſpectable than Ariadne, to whom our Hiſtorians, who make ſuch 


a parade of virtue, pay no manner of attention. A perſon of my 
acquaintance obſerved one Sunday, at the gate of a country- 
church, a young woman at prayer, quite alone, while they were 
chanting veſpers within. As he remained ſome time in the place, 
he obſerved, for ſeveral Sundays ſucceffively, that ſame young 
woman, who never once entered the church during the fervice. 
Being mightily ſtruck with this ſingularity of behaviour, he en- 
quired into the meaning of it at ſome others of the female peaſants, 
who an{wered him that it muſt be her own will merely that deter- 
mined her to ſtop at the porch, as they knew of nothing that 
mould prevent her going in, adding, that. they had frequently 
urged her to accompany them, but in vain. At jaſt, deſirous of 
having the ſolution of this myſtery, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
Young woman herſelf, whoſe conduct appeared to him ſo very ex- 
traordinary. She appeared at firſt ſomewhat diſconcerted, but 
preſently collecting courage, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 5 I had a lover 

Vor. II. N * who 
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is not made of marble but of living fleſh and blood; 
ſhe is not a Greek but a French-woman ; ſhe is no: 
comforted but iuſulted by her companions. Vitit her 
humble abode, and ſoothe her anguiſh. Do good 
in this life, which is paſſing away with the rapidity 
of a torrent. Do good, not out of oftentation, an 
by the hands of a ftranger; but for the ſake of 
Heaven, and with your own hand. The fruit of 
virtue loſes it's flavour when gathered by another and 
not yourtell. Ah! if you would, in perſon, ſpeak an 
encouraging word to her, under that load of de— 
preſſion; if by your ſympathy you raiſe her in her 
own eſtcem, you will perceive how, under a ſenſc ot 
your goodneſs, her forchead is overſpread with : 
bluſh, her eyes ſuffuſed with tears, her convulſive 


lips move without ſpeaking, and her heart, long op- 


prefied with ſhame, expand to the approach of a com. 
iorter, as to the ſentiment of the Derry. You wi! 
then perceive in the human figure, touches far bc- 
vond the reach of the chiſels of Greece, and the 


pencil of a Van Dyk. The felicity of an unfortunutc 


young woman will coſt you much leſs than the flatuc 
of Ariadue: and inſtead of giving celebrity to thc 
name of an artiſt in your hotel, for a few years, this 
will immortalize your own, and cauſe it to laſt long 
after you are gone from hence, every time ſhe ſays iv 
her companions and to her children: © It was a ges 
* who came to ſuccour me in the day of my diſtreſs. 
„ who took advantage of my frailty. I became pregnant, 4 
my lover falling ſick, died, without making me his wife, Its 
my deſire, that a voluntary excluſion from church for life ſhows 


** ſerve as ſome atonement for my fault, and as a warning to nnz 
companions.“ 


Wal 
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We now proceed to trace the inſtinct of Divinity 
in our phyſical ſenſations, and ſhall conclude this 
Study by the ſentiments of the ſoul which arc purely 
intellectual. Thus we ſhall attempt to convey a 
faint idea of the nature of Man. 


OF PHYSICAL SENSATIONS, 


All the phyſical ſenſations are in themſelves fo 
many teſtimonies of our miſery. If Man is fo ſeufi— 
ble to the pleaſure of the touch it is becauſe he is 
naked all his body over. He 1s under the neceflity, 
in order to clothe himſelf, of ſtripping the quadruped, 
the plant, and the worm. If almoſt all vegetables and 
animals are laid under contribution to tupply him 
with food, it is becauſe he is obliged to employ a 
great deal of cookery, and many combinations, in 
preparing his aliments. Nature has treated him with 
much ſeverity ; for he is the only one of animals for 
the wants of which ſhe has made no immediate pro- 
viſion. Our philoſophers have not ſufficiently reflect- 
cd on this perplexing diſtinction. How! a worin 
provided with it's auger or it's file; the inſect enters 
into life in the midſt of a protuſion of fruit proper tor 
his ſubſiſtence ; he by and by finds in himſelf the 
ncans of ſpinning and weaving his own garment; 
aſter that, he transforms himſelf into a gaudy butter— 
iy, and ranges uncontroled, abandoning hiniclf to 
a] the delights of love, and reg erpctuating his {e- 
c1cs without anxiety, and without remorſe ; wh: 14415 
the fon of a King is born completely naked, amidit 
tears and groans, ſtanding in need all his life long 
o the aſſiſtance of another; under the neceitity of 

Y2 | main- 
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maintaining an unremitting conflict with his ow: 
{:vies, from within, or from without, and frequent) 
finding in himſelf his moſt formidable enemy! Of , 
truth, unleſs we are all only children of duſt, it would 
be a thouſand times better to enter upon exiſtence 
under the form of an inſect, than under that of an 
Emperor. But Man has been abandoned to the mot 
_ abject miſery only that he may have uninterrupicd 


recourſe to the firſt of powers. 


Of the Senſe of Taſting. 


There is no one phyſical ſenſation but what 
awakens in Man ſome ſentiment of the Derry. 

To begin with the groſſeſt of all our ſenſes, that 
which relates to eating and drinking ; all Nations, 
in the ſavage ſtate, have entertained the belief that 
the DivixiTy had need to ſupport life by the ſame 
means that men do: hence in all religions the origin 
of ſacrifice, Hence alſo has farther proceeded, in 
many Nations, the cuſtom of placing viands on the 
tombs of the dead. The wives of the American ſa- 
vages extend this mark of ſolicitude even to infants 
who die upon the breaſt. After having beſtowed 
upon them the right of ſepulture, they come once a 
day for ſeveral weeks, and preſs from the nipple a 
few drops of milk upon the grave of the deparicd 
ſuckling.* This is poſitively affirmed by the Jeſuit 
Charlevoix, who was frequently an eye-witneſs of the 
fact. Thus the ſentiment of Derry, and that of the 
immortality of the ſoul, are interwowen with our at- 


See Father Charlewvir, his Travels through America. 
tections 
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ſections the moſt completely animal, aud efpecially 
with maternal tenderneſs. 

But Man has not ſatisfied himſelf with admitting 
intellectual beings to a ſhare of his repaſt, and in 
ſome meaſure with inviting them to his table ; he 
has found the means of elevating himſelf to their 
rank, by the phyſical cfte&ts of thoſe very alunents. 
It is ſingularly remarkable, that ſeveral ſavage Na- 
tions have been diſcovered who ſearccly poſſeſſed in- 
duſtry ſufficient to procure food for themſelves ; but 
not one who had not invented the means of getting 
drunk. Man is the only animal who is ſenſible of 


in their ſphere. Man is making perpetual efforts to 
get out of his. Intoxication elevates the mind. All 
religious feſtivals among Savages, and even among 
poliſhed Nations, end in feaſting, in which men drink 
till reaſon is gone: they begin it is true with faſting, 
but intoxication cloſes the ſcene. Man renounces 
human reaſon that he may excite in himſelf emotions 
that are divine. The eftect of intoxication 1s to con- 
vey the ſoul into the boſom of ſome deity. You al- 
ways hear topers celebrating in their ſongs, Bacchus, 
Mars, Fenus, or the God of Love. It is farther very 
remarkable, that men do not abandon themſelves to 
blaſphemy till they arrive at a ſtatecof intoxication z 
for it is an inſtin& as common to the ſoul, to cleave 
to the Derry when in it's natural ſtate, as to abjure 
Him when it is corrupted by vice. 
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Of the Senſe of Smelling. 

The pleaſures of ſmell are peculiar to Man; for! 
do not comprehend under it the olfactory emanations 
by which he forms a judgment of his aliments, and 
which are common to him with moft animals. Man 
alone is ſenſible to perfuines, and employs them to 
give more energy to his paſſions. Mahomet ſaid that 
they elevated his foul to Heaven. Whatever may be 
11 this, the uſe of them has been introduced into all 
the religious ceremonics, and into the political af, 
ſemblies, of many Nations. The Braſilians, as wel 
as all the Savages of North-America, never deliberate 
on any object of importance without ſmoking to- 
bacco in a calumet. It is from this practice that the 
calumet is become, among all thoſe Nations, the 
ſyrabol of peace, of war, of alliance, according to 
the acceſſories with which it is accompanied. 

It is undoubtedly from the ſame cuſtom of ſmok- 
ing, which was common to the Scythians, as Herods- 
tus relates, that the caduceus of Mercury, which has 
a ſtriking reſemblance to the calumet of the Ameri— 
cans, and which appears like it to bave been nothing 
but a pipe, became the ſymbol of commerce. 'To- 
bacco increaſes in ſome meature the powers of the 
underſtanding, by producing a ſpecies of intoxication 
in the nerves of the brain. Leh tells us that the 
Brafihans ſmoke tobacco till it makes them drunk. 
It is to be obſerved, that thoſe nations have found 
out the moſt cephalic plant of the whole vegetable 
kingdom, and that the uſe of it is the moſt univer- 
tally diffuſed of all thoſe which exiſt on the Globe, 

the 
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the vine and the corn- plants not excepted. I have 
ſcen it cultivated in Finland, beyond Viburg, in 
about the ſixty-fir{t degree of North Latitude. The 
habit of uſing it becomes ſo powerful, that a perſon 
who has acquired it, will rather forego bread for a 
day than his tobacco. This plant is nevertheleſs a 
real poiſon ; it aftects at length the olfactory nerves, 
and ſometimes the ſight. But Man is ever diſpoſed 
to impair his phyfical conſtitution, provided he can 
ſtrengthen in himſelf the intellectual ſentiment, 


Of the Senje of Scemg. 

Every thing that has been ſaid, in detainng certain 
general Laws of Nature; harmonies, contormitics, 
contraſts, and opyolitions, refers principally to the 
ſenſe of ſeeing. I do not ſpeak of adaptation or cor- 
reſpondence ; for this belongs to the ſentiment of 
reaſon, and is entirely diſtinét from matter. The 
other relations are in truth founded on the reaſon it- 
ſelf of Nature, which communicates delight to us 
by means of colours and forms generative and gene— 
rated, and inſpires melancholy by thote which an- 
nounce decompoſition and deſiruction. But without 
entering upon that vaſt and inexhauſtible ſubject, I 
ſhall at preſent confine myſelf to certain optical ef- 
fects, which involuntarily cxcite in us the ſentiment 
of ſome of the attributes of Deity. 

One of the moſt obvious cauſes of the pleature 
which we derive from the fight of a great tree, ariſes 
from the ſentiment of infinity kindled in us, by it's 
pyramidical form. The dcereaſe of it's different tiers 
of branches and tints of verdure, which arc always 
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lighter at the extremities of the tree than in the reſi 
of it's foliage, give it an apparent elevation which 
never terminates. We experience the ſame ſenſations 
in the horizontal plan of landſcapes, in which we 
frequently perceive ſeveral ſucceſſive hilly elevations 
flying away one behind another, till the laſt mel; 
away into the Heavens. Nature produces the ſame 
effect in vaſt plains, by means of the yapours which: 
riſe from the banks of the Jakes, or from the chan- 
nels of the brooks and rivers that wander through 
them; their contours are maltiplicd in proportion to 
the extent of the plain, as I have many a time re— 
marked. Thoſe vapours preſent themſelves on dif- 
lerent plans; ſometimes they ſtand ſtill, like curtains 
drawn along the ſkirts of the foreſts ; ſometimes they 
mount into columns over the brooks which meander 
through the meadows : ſometunes they are quite 
gray; at other times they are illumined and pene- 
trated by the rays of the Sun. Under all theſe at- 
pects they diſplay to us, if I may venture to uſe the 
expreſſion, ſeveral perſpectives of infinity in infinity 
itſelf. e 
I ſay nothing of the delightful ſpectacle which the 
Heavens ſometimes preſent to us in the diſpoſition of 
the clouds. I do not know of any Philoſopher who 
has fo much as ſuſpected that their beauties were ſub- 
jected to Law. One thing is certain, namely, that 
no one animal which lives in the light is inſenſible tc 
their effects. I have ſpoken in another place ſome- 
what of their characters of amability or terror, which 
are the ſame with thoſe of amiable or dangerous ani- 
mals and vegetables, conſormably to thoſe of the days 
and 
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and of the ſeaſons which they announce. The Laws 
of them which I have ſketched, will ſuggeſt delicious 
ſubjects of meditation to any perſon diſpoſed to ſtudy 
them, excepting thoſe who are determined to apply 
the mechanical medium of barometers and thermo- 

eters. Theſe inſtruments are good for nothing but 
the regulation of the atmoſphere of our chambers, 
They too frequently conceal from us the action of 
Nature; they announce, in moſt inſtances, the ſame 
temperatures in the days which ſet the birds a-ſing— 
ing, and in thoſe which reduce them to ſilence. The 
harmonics of Heaven are to be felt only by the heart 
of Man. All Nations, ſtruck by their ineffable lan- 
guage, raiſe their hands and their eyes to Heaven in 
the involuntary emotions of joy or of grigt. 
Reaſon however tells them that Gop is every where. 


How comes it that no one firetches out his arms 


toward the Earth, or to the Horizon, in the attitude 
of invocation ? Whence comes the ſentiment which 
whiſpers to them, God is in Heaven? Is it becauſe 
Heaven is the place where light dwells ? Is it becauſe 
the light itfelf which diſcloſes all objects to us, not 
being like our terreſtrial ſubſtances liable to be divided, 
corrupted, deſtroyed, and coniined, ſeems to preſent 
ſomething celcſtial in it's ſubſtance ? 

Tt is to the ſentiment of infinity which the fight 
of the Heavens inſpires, that we muſt aſcribe the 
laſte of all nations for building temples on the ſum- 
mit of a mountain, and the invincible propenſity 
which the Jews felt, like other Nations, to worthip 
upon high places. There is not a mountain all over 
ihe iſlands of the Archipelago but what has it's 
church ; 
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church; nor a hill in China but what has it's pa- 
goda, If, as ſome Philoſophers pretend, we never 
form a judgment of the nature of things but from 
the mechanical reſults of a compariſon with our- 
ſeives, the clevation of mountains ought to humiliate 
our inſignificance. But the truth is that theſe fub- 
lime objects, by clevating us toward Heaven, elevatc 
thither the ſoul of Man by the ſentiment of infinity; 
and disjoining us from things terreſtrial, waft us to 

the enjoyment of beauties of much longer duration. 
The works of Nature frequently preſent to us ſeve— 
ral kinds of infinity at once : thus, for example, a 
great tree, the trunk of which 1s cavernous and co- 
vered with moſs, conveys to us the ſentiment of inſi— 
nity as to time, as well as that of infinity in point of 
elevation. It exhibits a monument of ages when we 
did not exiſt. If to this is added infinity of exten- 
ſion, as when we perceive through it's ſolemn branches 
objects prodigiouſly remote, our veneration increaſes. 
Go on, and add to all theſe, the different ridges of 
it's maſs, in contraſt with the profundity of the val- 
leys, and with the level of the plains ; it's venerable 
half-lights, which oppoſe themſelves, and play with 
the azure of the Heavens ; and the ſentiment of our 
own wretchedneſs, which it relieves, by the ideas of 
the protection which it affords in the thickneſs of 
it's trunk, immoveable as the rock, and in it's auguſt 
ſummit agitated by the winds, the majeſtic murmurs 
of which ſcem to ſympathize with our diſtreſs : a tree, 
with all theſe harmonies, ſeems to inſpire an inex- 
preſſible religious awe. Phny ſays, in conformity to 
- this 
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this idea, that the trees were the firſt temples of the 
Gods. 

The ſublime impreſſion which they produce be— 
comes ſtfll more profound, when they recal to us ſome 
ſentiment of virtue, ſuch as the recollection of the 
great men who planted thein, or of thoſe whoſe tombs 
they ſhade, Of this kind were the oaks of Iulus at 
Troy. It is from an effect of this ſentiment that the 
mountains of Greece and Italy appear to us more 
reſpectable than thoſe of the reſt of Europe, though 
they are of no higher antiquity on the Globe, be— 
cauſe their monuments, in ruins as they are, call to 
our remembrance the virtues of the perſons who 1n- 
habited them. But this ſubject belongs not to the 
preſent article. g 

In general, the different ſenſations of infinity 1n- 
creaſe by the contraſts of the phyſical objects which 
produce them. Our Painters are not ſufficiently at- 


tentive to the choice of thoſe which they introduce 


into the fore-ground of their pictures. They would 
give a much more powerful effect to their back-ground 
ſcenery, if they oppoſed to it the frontiſpiece, not 
only in colours and forms as they ſometimes do, but 
in nature. Thus, for example, it the Artiſt withed 
to communicate an affecting intereſt to a cheertul 
and ſmiling landſcape, he would do well to preſent it 
through a magnificent triumphal arch, crumbling 
into ruin by length of time. On the contrary, a 
city filled with Taſcan and Egyptian monuments 
would have a ſtill greater air of antiquity, when view- 
ed from under a bower of verdure and flowers. We 

ought 
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ought to imitate Nature, who never produces the moſi 
jovely plants in all their beauty, ſuch as moles, vio- 
icts, and roſes, but at the foot of ruſtic rocks. 

Not but that confonances likewiſe produce a ver 
powerful effect, eſpecially when they ſeem to unite 
objects which are diſtinct from each other. It is thus, 
for inſtance, that the cupola of the College of tlic 
Four Nations preſents a magnificent point of view, 
when ſeen from the middle of the court of the Louvre, 
through the arcade of that palace which is oppoſite, 
for then you view it complete, with a portion of the 
Heaven under the arch, as if it were a part of thc 
Louvre. But in this very conſonance, which gives 


| ſuch an extent to our viſion, there is likewiſe a con- 
traſt in the concave form of the arcade, with the con- 
vex form of the cupola. 
The great art of moving is to gppoſe ſenſible ob- 
Jects to intellectual. The ſoul in that caſe takes a 
daring flight. It ſoars from the viſible to the invi- 
ſible, and enjoys, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
in it's own way, by extending itſelf into the un- 
bounded fields of ſentiment and of intelligence. 
Among certain Tartar 'Tribes, when a great man dies, 
his groom, after the interment, leads out the horſe 
which his maſter was accuſtomed to ride, places the 
clothes which he wore on the horſe's back, and walks 
him, in profound ſilence, before the aſſembly, who by 
that ſpectacle are melted into tears. 
When the ſuppreſſed circumſtances multiply and 
unite themſelves to fome virtuous affection, the emo- 
tions of the ſoul are greatly heightened. 'Thus when, 
in 
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in the Aneid, ulus is promiſing to make preſents to 
Niſus and Euryalus, who are going in queſt of his fa- 
ther to Palanteum, he ſuys to Mus: 


* Bina dabo argento perfecta atque aſpera ſignis 
Pocula, devicta genitor que cepit Arifbia ; 
Et tripodes geminos, auri, duo magna talenta, 
Cratera antiquum quem dat Sidonia Dido. 


LEneid, Lib. ix. H. 263. 


« I will preſent you with two filver cups of exqui- 
& fite workmanſhip, with curious figures in alto-re- 
« lievo. They became my father's property at the 
* capture of Aritba. To theſe I will add a pair of 
ce twin tripods; two talents of maſſy gold; and an 
« ancient goblet, a token of affection from Queen 
«. Dido. - 

He promiſes to the two youthful friends, united to 
each other in the tendereſt bonds, double preſents, 
two cups, two tripods to ſerve as ſtands for them, 
after the manner of the ancients, two talents of gold 
to repleniſh them with wine, but only one how] from 
which they might drink together, And then, wha! 
a bowl! he boaſts neither of the materials of which 
it is compoſed, nor of the workmanſhip, as in the 
caſe of the other preſents ; he connects it with moral 
qualities infinitely more intereſting to the heart of 
friendſhip. It is antique; it was not the prize of 


* To ſilver cups, emboſs'd with niceſt art, 
I'll give, of warlike ſpoils my Father's part, 
When fam'd Ariſba fell; two tnpods old; 
A double talent, too, of pureſt gold; 
Sidonian Dido's gift ſhall crown the reit, 

A bowl antique, of generons love the teſt. 


violence 
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violence but the gift of love. Julus no doubt re— 
ceived it as a mark of affection from Dido, when the 
conſidered herſelf to be the wife of Hncas. 

In all the ſcenes of paſſion where the intention is 
to produce ſtrong emotions, the more that the prin- 
cipal object is circumſcribed, the more extended is 
the intellectual ſentiment reſulting from it. Several 
reaſons might be atligned for this, the moſt important 
of which is, that the acceſlory contraſis, as thoſe of 
littleneſs and greatneſs, of weakneſs and ſtrength, o. 
finite and infinite, concur in heightening the con- 
traſt of the ſubject. When Poufin conceived the 
idea of a picture of the univerſal deluge, he confined 
it to the repreſentation of a ſingle family. There you 
fee an old man on horſeback, on the point of drown- 
ing; and in a boat, a man, perhaps his fon, preſents 
to his wife, who has made ſhift to ſcramble up a rock, 
a little child dreſſed in a red petticoat, who, on it“ 
part, is making every effort with it's little feet to get 
upon the rock. The back-ground. of the landſcape 
is frightful from it's black melancholy. The herbage 
and the trees are ſoaked in water, the Earth itielf 1s 
penetrated by it, which is rendered viſible by that long 
ſerpent in eager haſte to quit it's hole. The torrents 
are guſhing down on every fide ; the Sun appears in 
the Heavens like an eye thruſt out of it's ſocket : but 
the moſt powerful intereſt in the picce bears apon the 
feebleſt object: a father and a mother ready them- 
ſelves to periſh are wholly engroſſed in the preſerva- 
tion of their infant. Every other feeling is extiu— 
guiſhed on the Earth, but maternal tenderneſs is {Lil 
alive. The human race is deſtroyed becauſe of it's 

crimes, 
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crimes, and innocence is going to be involved in the 
puniſhment. Theſe unreſtrained torrents, that de— 
luged Earth, that lurid Atinoſphere, that extinguiſhed 
Sun, thoſe deſolated ſolitudes, that fugitive family, all 
the effects of this univertal ruin of the World, are 
wholly concentrated in an infant. There is no one, 
however, who on viewing the tmall group of perſon— 
ages which ſurround it, would not exclaim : © There's 
the Univerſal Deluge!“ Such is the nature of the 
human foul ; fo fir from being material it lays hold 
only of correſpondencies. "The leis you diſplay to it 
phyſical objects the more you awaken in it mtellectunl 
feelings. 


Of the Senſe of Hearing. 


Plato calls hearing and ſeeing the ſenſes of the ſoul. 

I ſuppoſe he qualifies them particularly by this name, 
becauſe viſion is affected by light, which is not pro- 
perly ſpeaking a ſubſtance ; and hearing by the mo- 
dulations of the air, which are not of themſelves 
bodies. Beſides, theſe two ſenſes convey to us only 
the ſentiment of correſpondencies and harmonies, 
without involving us in matter as ſinelling does, which 
is affected only by the emanations from bodies; taſt- 
ing by their fluidity ; and touching by their ſolidity, 
buy their ſoftneſs, by their heat, and by their other 
phyſical qualities. Though hearing and fecing be 
the direct ſenſes of the ſoul, we ought not however 
thence to conclude, that a man born deaf and blind 
muſt be an idiot, as ſome have pretended. The ſoul 
tees and hears by all the ſenſes. "This has been de- 
monſtrated in the caſe of the blind Princes of Perſia, 
whoſe 
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whoſe fingers, according to Chardin's report, are fo 
aſtoniſhingly intelligent, that they can trace and cal- 
culate all the figures of Geometry on tables. Such 
are likewiſe the deat and the dumb, whom the Abh. 
de I Ept&e is teaching to converſe together. 

I have no occaſion to be diffuſe on the ſubject of 
the intellectual relations of hearing. This ſenſe is 
the immediate organ of intelligence; it is that which 
is adapted to the reception of ſpeech, a faculty pecu. 
liar to Man, and which, by it's infinite modulations, 
is the expreſſion of all the correſpondencies of Na- 
ture, and of all the feelings of the human heart. But 
there is another language which ſeems to appertain 
ſtill more particularly to this firſt principle of our- 
ſelves, to which we have given the name of /i. 
ment : T mean muſic. 5 | 

I ſhall not dwell on the incomprehenſible power 
which it poſſeſſes of rouſing and quieting the paſſions, 
in a mannerindependent of reaſon, and of kindling ſub- 
lime affections diſengaged from all intellectual percep- 
tion: it's effects are ſufficiently known. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that it is ſo natural to Man, that the firſt prayers 
addreſſed to the Dix, and the original Laws among 
all Nations, were ſet to muſic. Man loſes a taſte for 
it only in poliſhed ſociety, the very languages of 
which at length loſe their accentuation. The fact is, 
that a multitude of ſocial relations deſtroy in a ſtate 
of refinement the correſpondencies of Nature. In 
that ſtate we reaton much, but ſcarcely feel any longer. 

The AutHor of Nature has decmed the harmony 
of ſounds to be ſo neceſſary to Man, that there is 
not a ſituation upon the Earth but what has it's ſing- 


ing 
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ing bird. The linnet of the Canaries uſually fre- 
quents, in thoſe iſlands, the flinty gutters of the 
mountains. The goldfinch delights in ſandy downs, 
the lark in the meadows, the nightingale in woods by 
the fide of a brook, the bullfinch, whoſe note is ſo 
ſweet, in the white thorn : the thruſh, the yellow- 
hammer, the greenfinch, and all other ſinging birds, 
have their favourite poſt. It is very remarkable that 
all over the Globe they diſcover an inſtinct which at- 
tracts them to the habitation of Man. If there be 
but a ſingle hut in a foreſt, all the ſong-birds of the 
vicinity come and ſettle around it. Nay none are to 
be found except in places which are inhabited. I 
have travelled more than fix hundred leagues through 
the foreſts of Ruſſia, but never met with ſinall birds 
except in the neighbourhood of villages. On mak- 
ing the tour of the fortified places of Ruſſian Fin- 
land, with the General Officers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in which | ſerved, we travelled ſometimes at the 
rate of twenty leagues a day, without ſeeing on the 
road either village or bird. But when we perceived 
the ſparrows fluttering about we concluded we mult 
be drawing near ſome inhabited place. In this indi- 
cation we were never once deceived. I relate it with 
the more ſatisfaction that it may ſometimes be of ſer- 
vice to perſons who have loſt their way in the woods. 

Garcillaſo de la Vega intorms us that his father 
having been detached trom Feru, with a company of 
Spaniards, to make diſcoveries beyond the Cordeliers, 
was in danger of periſhi:g with hunger in che midſt 
of their uninhabited valleys and quagmires. He ne— 
ver could have got out had he not perceived in the 

Vor, II. 2 air 
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air a flight of paroquets, which ſuggeſted a hope that 
there might be ſome place of habitation at no great 
diſtance. He directed his march to that point of the 
compaſs which the paroquets had purſued, and arrived 
after incredible fatigue at a colony of Indians, who 
cultivated ficlds of maize. 

It is to be obferved, that Nature has not given a 
muſical voice to any one ſea or river bird, becauſe it 
would have been loſt in the noiſe of the waters, and 
becauſe the human car could not have enjoyed it at 
the diſtance which they are deſtined to hve from the 
land. If there are fwans which fing, as has been al- 
ledged by ſome, their ſong muſt confiſt but of very 
few modulations, with ſome reſemblance to the un- 
couth ſounds uttered by the duck and the gooſe. 
That of the wild ſwan which came lately and ſettled 
at Chantilly has only four or five notes. Aquatic 
birds have ſhrill and piercing cries, by means of which 
they can make themfelves heard in the regions of 
wind and tempeſt where they inhabit, and are in per- 
fe&t correſpondence with their noiſy ſituations, and 
with their melancholy ſolitudes. 

The melodies of ſong-birds have ſunitlar relations 
to the ſites which they occupy, and even to the diſ- 
tances at which they live from our habitations. The 
fark, who neſtles among our corn, and delights in 
foaring perpendicularly till we loſe fight of him, makes 
his voice to be heard in the air after he is no longer 
perceptible to the eye. The fwallow, who grazes 
the walls of our houſes as he flies, and repoſes on our 
chimneys, has a ſmall gentle chirping voice which 
does not ſtun the ear, as that of the ſongſters of the 

grove 
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grove would do; but the ſolitary nightingale makes 
himſelf heard at the diſtance of more than half a 
league. He miſtruſts the vicinity of man; and ne- 
vertheleſs always places himſelf within ſight of his 
habitation, and within the reach of his ear. He 
chooſes, for this effect, places which are the beſt 
conductors of ſound, in order that their echoing may 
give more action to his voice. Having ſtationed 
himſelf in his orcheſtra, he warbles an unknown dra- 
ma, which has it's exordium, it's expoſition, it's re- 
citative, it's cataſtrophe, intermingled ſometimes with 
the moſt extravagant burſts of joy, ſometimes with 
bitter and plaintive notes of recollection, which he 
expreſſes by long and deep ſighs. He raiſes his ſong 
at the- commencement of that ſeaſon which renews 
the face of Nature, and ſeems to preſent Man with 
a repreſentation of the reſtleſs career which lies be- 

fore him. 
Every bird has a voice adapted to the times and 
the ſtations of it's deſtination, and relative to the 
wants of Man. The loud clarion of the cock calls 
him up to labour at the dawn of day. The briſk and 
lively ſong of the lark, in the meadow, invites the 
ſwains and ſhepherdeſſes to the dance; the voracious 
_ thruſh, which appears only in Autumn, ſu:nmons che 
ruſtic vine-drefler to the vintage. Man alone, on his 
part, is attentive to the accents of the feathered race. 
Never will the deer, who ſheds tears copiouſly over 
his own misfortunes, ſigh over thoſe of the complain- 
ing Philomel. Never did the laborious ox when led 
fo the ſlaughter after all his painful ſervices, turn 
Z. 2 bis 
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his head toward her, and ſay : “ Solitary bird, behold 
in what manner Man rewards his ſervants !” 
Nature has diffuſed theſe diſtractions, and theſe 
conſonances of fortune over volatile beings, in order 
that our ſoul, ſuſceptible as it is of every wo, finding 
every where occaſions of extending that ſuſceptibi- 
lity, might every where be enabled to alleviate the 
preſſure. She has rendered inſenſible bodies them- 
ſelves capable of theſe communications. She pre- 
ſents to us frequently in the midſt of ſcenes which 
pain the eye, other ſcenes which delight the car, and 
ſoothe the mind with intereſting recollections. It is 
thus that from the boſom of foreſts ſhe tranſports us 
to the brink of the waters, by the ruſtling of the aſ- 
pins and of the poplars. At other times ſhe conveys 
to us, when we are by the fide of the brook, the noiſe 
of the Sea, and the manceuvres of navigation, in the 
murmuring of reeds ſhaken by the wind. When ſhe 
can no longer ſeduce our reaſon by foreign imagery, 
ſhe lulls it to reſt by the charm of ſentiment : ſhe calls 
forth from the boſom of the foreſts, of the meadows, 
and of the valleys, ſounds ineffable, which excite in us 
pleaſing reyeries, and plunge us into profound ſleep. 


Of the Senje of Touching. 

I ſhall make but a few reflections on the ſenſe of 

touching. It is the moſt obtuſe of all our ſenſes, and 
nevertheleſs it is in ſome ſort the ſeal of our intelli- 

gence. To no purpoſe is an object expoſed to the 

examination of the eye, in every poſlible poſition 

we cannot be perſuaded that we know it, unleſs we 

are 
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are permitted to put it to the touch. This inſtinct 
proceeds perhaps from our weakneſs, which ſeeks in 
thoſe approximations points of protection. What- 
ever may be in this, the ſenſe in queſtion, blunt as it 
is, may be made the channel of communicating in- 
telligence, as is evident from the example adduced by 
Chardin, of the blind men of Perſia, who traced geo- 
metrical figures with their fingers, and formed a very 
accurate judgment of the goodneſs of a watch by 
handling the parts of the movement. 
Wiſe Nature has placed the principal organs of this 
ſenſe, which is diffuſed over the whole ſurface of our 
ſkin, in our hands and feet, which are the members 
the beſt adapted to judge of the quality of bodies. 
But in order that they might not be expoſed to the 
loſs of their ſenſibility by frequent ſhocks, ſhe has be- 
ſtowed on them a great degree of pliancy, by divid- 
ing them into ſeveral fingers and toes, and theſe 
again into ſeveral joints; farther, the has farniſhed 
them, on the points of contact, with claftic half- 
pincers, which preſent at once reſiſtance in their eal- 
lous and prominent parts, an an exquiſite ſenſibility 
in the retreating. | 
It is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, however, that 
Nature ſhould have diffuſed the ſenſe of touching 
over the whole ſurface of the huwan body, which 
becomes thence expoſed to variety of ſuffering, while 
no conſiderable benefit feems to rofult rom it. Man 
is the only animal laid under the ncee*:ty of clothing 
himſelf. There arc indeed ſome intetts which make 
cates for themſelves, ſuch as the moth ; but they ure 
produced in places where their clothing is, if I may 
L3 fay 
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ſay ſo, ready made. This neceſſity, which is become 
one of the moſt inexhauſtible ſources of human vani- 
ty, is in my opinion one of the moſt humiliating 
proofs of our wretchedneſs. Man is the only being 
who is aſhamed of appearing naked. This is a feel- 
ing of which I do not diſcern the reaſon in Nature, 
nor the ſimilitude in the inſtinct of other animals. 
Beſides, independently of all ſenſe of ſhame, he is 
conſtrained by powerful neceſſity to clothe himſelf, in 
every varicty of climate. 

Certain Philoſophers, wrapped up in good warm 
cloaks, and who never ſtir beyond the precincts of 
our great cities, have figured to themſelves a natural 
Man on the Earth, like a ſtatue of bronze in the 
middle of one of our ſquares: But to ſay nothing of 
the innum rable inconveniencies which muſt in ſuch 
a ſtate oppreſs his miſerable exiſtence from without, 
as the cold, the heat, the wind, the rain, I ſhall inſiſt 
only on one inconvenience, which is but ſlightly felt 
in our commodious apartments, though it would be 
abſolutely inſupportable to a naked man, in the moſt 
genial of temperatures, I mean the flies. I fhall 
quote, to this purpoſe, the teſtimony of a man whoſe 
ſkin ought to have been proof againſt this attack : it 
is that of the free-booter Raveneau de Luiſſun, who in 
the year 1088, crofled the iſthmus of Panama, on his 
return from the South Seas. Hear what he ſays, 
ſpeaking of the Indians of Cape de Gracias a Dios 
When they are overtaken with an inclination to go 
* toſleen, they dig a hole in the ſand, in which they 
“lay themſelves along, and then cover fe e 
*© all over with the ſand which they had dug out 
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this they do to ſhelter themſelves from the attack 
« of the muſquitos, with which the air is fo fre- 
« quently loaded. They are a kind of little flies 
that are rather felt than ſecn, and are armed with 
« a ſting ſo keen, and ſo venomous, that when they 
« fix on any one, they ſcem to dart a ſhaft of fire into 
* the blood. 

The poor wretches are ſo grievouſly tormented 
* with thoſe formidable inſects, when it docs not 
blow, that they become like lepers; and I can 
* affirm it as a ſerious truth, for I know it from my 
< own experience, that it is no flight evil to be at- 
« tacked by them; for beſides their preventing all reſi 
< in the night-time, when we were obliged to trudge 
*« along with our backs naked for want of ſhirts, the 
« unceaſing perſecution of thoſe mercileſs little ani- 
* mals drove us almoſt to madneſs and deſpair.““ 

It is, TI am diſpoſed to believe, on account of the 
troubleſomeneſs of che flies, which are very common, 
and very neceſſary, in the marſhy and humid places 
of hot countrics, that Nature has placed but few 
quadrupeds with hair on their ſhores, but quadru- 
peds with ſcales, as the tatou, the armadillo, the 
tortoiſe, the lizard, the crocodile, the cayman, the 
land-crab, bernard-the-hermit, and other ſcaly rep- 
tiles, ſuch as ſerpents, upon which the flies have not 
the means of faſtening. It is perhaps for this reaſon 
likewiſe that hogs aud wild-boars, which take plea- 
ſure in frequenting ſuch places, are furniſhed with 
hair long, ſtiff, and brifily, which Ecep volatile iu- 
ſects at a diſtance. 


* Journal of a Voyage to the South Sca in 1888. 
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Once more, Nature has not employed, in this re. 
ſpect, any one precaution in behalf of Man. Of a 
truth, on contemplating the beauty of his forms, and 
his complete nakedneſs, it is impoſſible for me not to 
admit the ancient tradition of our origin. Nature, in 
placing him on the Earth, ſaid to him: “ Go, degraded 
creature, animal deſtitute of clothing, intelligence 
« without light; go and provide for thy own wants; 
„ jt ſhall not be in thy power to enlighten thy 
* blindcd reaſon, but by directing it continually to- 
ward Heaven, nor to ſuſtain thy miſerable life, 
* without the aſſiſtance of beings like thyſelf.” And 
thus out of the miſery of Man ſprung up the two 
commandments of the Law. ED 


E 


* 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 


And firſt, of Mental Affections. 

T ſhall ſpeak of mental affections, chiefly in the 
view of diſtinguiſhing them from the ſentiments of 
the ſoul : they differ eſſentially from each other. For 
example, the pleaſure which comedy beſtows is wide- 
ly different from that of which tragedy is the ſource. 
The emotion which excites laughter is an affection 
of the mind, or of human reaſon ; that which diſ- 
ſolves us into tears is a ſentiment of the ſoul. Not 
that I would make of the mind and of the ſoul two 
powers of a different nature ; but it ſeems to me, as 
has been already ſaid, that the one is to the other 
what ſight is to the body ; mind is a faculty, and ſoul 
is the principle of it: the ſoul is, if I may venture 
thus to expreſs myſelf, the body of our intelligence. 

I con-- 
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I conſider the mind then as an intellectual eye, to 
which may be referred the other faculties of the un- 
derſtanding, as the imagination, which apprehends 
things future ; memory, which contemplates things 
that are paſt ; and judgment, which diſcerns their cor- 
reſpondencies. The impreſſion made upon us by 
theſe different acts of viſion, ſometimes excites in us 
a ſentiment which is denominated evidence ; and in 
that caſe, this laſt perception belongs immediately to 
the ſoul ; of this we are made ſenſible by the delici- 
ous emotion which it ſuddenly excites in us; but, 
raiſed to that, it is no longer in the province of mind; 
becauſe when we begin to feel we ceaſe to reaſon ; it 
is no longer viſion, it is enjoyment. 

As our education and our manners qirect us to- 
ward our perſonal intereſt, hence it comes to paſs, 
that the mind employs itſelf only about ſocial con- 
formities, and that reaſon, after all, is nothing more 
than the intereſt of our paſſions ; but the ſoul, left 
to itſelf, is inceſſantly purſuing the contormities of 
Nature, and our ſentiment is always the intereſt of 
Mankind. | 
Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception of the 
Laws of Society, and ſentiment is the perception of 
the Laws of Nature. Thoſe who diſplay to us the 
conformities of Society, ſuch as comic Writers, Sa- 
tiriſts, Epigrammatiſts, and even the greateſt part 
of Moraliſts, are men of wit: ſuch were the Abbe 
de Choiſy, La Bruyere, St. Evremont, and the like. 
Thoſe who diſcover to us the conformities of Nature, 
ſuch as tragic and other Poets of ſenſibility, the In- 
yentors of arts, great Philoſophers, are men of genius: 


ſuch 
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ſuch were Shakeſpeare, Corneille, Racine, Newto, 
Marcus Aurelius, Monteſqueu, La Fontaine, Fenelon. 
J. J. Ronſſeau. The firſt claſs belong to one age, to 
one ſeaſon, to one nation, to one junto ; the others 
to poſterity and to Mankind. 

We ſhall be ſtill more ſenſible of the difference 
which ſubſiſts between mind and foul, by tracing 
their affections in oppolite progreſſes. As often, for 
example, as the perceptions of the mind are carricd 
up to evidence, they are exalted into a ſource of ex- 
quiſite pleaſure, independently of every particular 
relation of intereſt ; becauſe, as has been ſaid, they 
awaken a feeling within us. But when we go about. 
to analyze our feelings, and refer them to the exa- 
mination of the mind, or reaſoning power, the ſub- 
lime emotions which they excited vaniſh away; tor 
in this caſe we do not fail to refer them to ſome ac- 
commodation of ſociety, of fortune, of ſyſtem, or of 
ſome other perſonal intereſt, whereof our reaſon is 
compoted. Thus, in the firſt caſe, we change our 
copper into gold ; and in the ſecond, our gold into 
copper. 

Again, nothing can be leſs adapted, at the long- 
run, to the ſtudy of Nature, than the reaſoning 
powers of Man; for though they may catch here and 
there tome natural conformities, they never purſue 
the chain to any great length: beſides there is 8 
much greater number which the mind does not per- 
ceive, becauſe it always brings back every thing to 
itſelf, and to the little ſocial or ſcientific order within 
which it is circumſcribed. Thus, for example, if it 
takes a glimpſe of the celeſtial ſpheres, it will reter 

the 
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the formation of them to the labour of a glaſs-houſe; 
and if it admits the exiſtence of a creating Power, it 
will repreſent him as a mechanic out of etployment, 
amuſing himſelf with making globes, merely to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing them turn round. It will con- 
clude, from it's own diſorder, that there is no ſuch 
thing as orcler iu Nature; from it's own immorality, 
that there is no morality. As it refers every thing to 
it's own reaſon, and ſeeing no reaſon for exiſtence 
when it ſhall be no longer on the Earth, it thence 
concludes that in fact it ſhall not in that caſe exiſt, 
To be conſiſtent, it ought equally to conclude on 
the ſame principle that it does not exiſt now; for it 
certainly can diſcover neither in itſelf nor in any 
thing around an actual reaſon for it's exiſtence. 
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We are convinced of our exiſtence by a power 
greatly ſuperior to our mind, which 1s ſentiment, or 
intellectual feeling. We are going to carry this na- 
tural inſtin& along with us into our reſearches re- 
ſpecting the exiſtence of the Derry, and the im- 
mortality of the ſoul ; ſubjects on which our verſatile 
reaſon has ſo frequently engaged, ſometimes on this, 
ſometimes on the other ſide of the queſtion. Though 
our inſufficiency be too great to admit of launching 
far into this unbounded career, we preſume to hope 
that our perceptions, nay our very miſtakes, may en- 
courage men of genius to enter upon it. Theſe ſub- 
lime and eternal truths ſcem to us ſo deeply im- 
printed on the human heart, as to appear theinſelves 
the principles of our intellectual feeling, and to ma- 
nifeſt themſelves in our moſt ordinary affections, as 
in the wildeſt exceſſes of our paſſions. 

OF 
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OF THE SENTIMENT OF INNOCENCE. 


The ſentiment of innocence exalts us toward the 
Derry, and prompts us to virtuous deeds. The 
Greeks and Romans employed little children to ſing 
in their religious feſtivals, and to preſent their offer- 
ings at the altar, in the view of rendering the Gods 
propitious to their Country by the ſpectacle of infant 
innocence. The fight of infancy calls men back to 
the ſentiments of Nature. When Cato of Utica had 
formed the reſolution to put himſelf to death, his 
friends and ſervants concealed his ſword ; and upon 
his demanding it with expreſſions of violent indigna- 
tion, they delivercd it to him by the hand of a child : 
but the corruption of the age in which he lived had 
ſtifled in his heart the ſentiment which innocence 
ought to have excited. 

JEsus CurisT recommends to us to become as 
little children: We call them innocents, non nocentes, 
becauſe they have never injured any one. But not- 
withſtanding the claims of their tender age, and the 
authority of the Chriſtian Religion, To what barbar- 
ous education are they not abandoned ? 


Of Pity. 

The ſentiment of innocence is the native ſource 
of compaſſion ; hence we are more deeply affected 
by the ſufferings of a child than by thoſe of an old 
man, The reaſon 1s not, as certain Philoſophers pre- 
tend, becauſe the reſources and hopes of the child 
are inferior; for they are in truth greater than thoſe 
of the old man, who is frequently infirm and haſten- 
ing 
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ing to diſſolution, whereas the child is entering into 
life; but the child has never offended; he is inno- 
cent. This ſentiment extends even to animals, which 
in many caſes excite our ſympathy more than rational 
creatures do, from this very conſideration, that they 
are harmleſs. This accounts for the idea of the good 
La Fontaine, in deſcribing the Deluge, in his fable 
of Baucis and Philemon. 


$++++4+00000. T out diſparult ſur l'heure. 
Les vieillards deploroient ces ſeveres deſtins: 
Les animaux perir ! Car encor les humains, 
Tous avoient dũ tomber ſous les celeſtes armes. 
Baucis en repandit en ſecret quelques larmes. 


All diſappear'd in that tremendous hour. 

Age felt the weight of Heaven's inſulted power : 
On guilty Man the ftroke with juſtice fell, 

But harmleſs brutes the fierceneſs who can tell 
Of wrath divine ?—At thought of this, ſome tears 
Stole down the checks of Baucis......... 


Thus the ſentiment of innocence develops, in the 
heart of Man, a divine character, which is that of 
generoſity. It bears not on the calamity abſtractedly 
conſidered, but on a moral quality, which it diſcerns 
in the unfortunate being who is the object of it. It 
derives increaſe from the view of innocence, and 
ſometimes ſtill more from that of repentance. Man 
alone of all animals is ſuſceptible of it; and this not 
by a ſecret retroſpect to himſelf, as ſome enemies of 
the Human Race have pretended ; for were that the 
caſe, on ſtating a compariſon between a child and an 
old man, both of them unfortunate, we ought to be 
more affected by the miſery of the old man, conſi- 
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dering that we are removing from the wretchedneſs 
of childhood, and drawing nearer to that of old age : 
the contrary however takes place, in virtue of the 
moral ſentiment which I have alleged. 

When an old man is virtuous, the moral ſentiment 
of his diſtreſs is excited in us with redoubled force; 
this is an evident proof that pity in Man 1s by no 
means an animal effection. The ſight of a Beliſarius 
is accordingly a moſt affecting object. If you heighten 
it by the introduction of a child holding out his little 
hand to receive the alms beſtowed on that illuſtrious 
blind beggar, the impreſſion of pity is ſtill more pow- 
erful. But let me put a ſentimental caſe. Suppoſe 
you had fallen in with Be/ijarms ſoliciting charity, on 
the one hand, and on the other, an orphan child blind 
and wretched, and that you had but one crown, 
without the poſlibility of dividing it, To whether of 
the two would you have given it ? 

If on reflection you find that the eminent ſer- 
vices rendered by Beliſarius to his ungrateful Coun- 
try, have inclined the balance of ſentiment too de- 
cidedly in his favour, ſuppoſe the child overwhelmed 
with the woes of Bellſarius, and at the ſame time 
poſſeſſing ſome of his virtues, ſuch as having his eyes 
put out by his parents, and nevertheleſs continuing 
to beg alms for their relief;* there would in my opi- 


*The rector of a country village, in the vicinity of Paris, not 
far from Dravet, underwent in his inſancy a piece of inhumanity 
not leſs barbarous, from the hands of his parents. He ſuffered 
caſtration from his own father, who was by profeſſion a ſurgeon: 
he nevertheleſs ſupported that unnatural parent in his old age. 1 
believe both father and ſon are ſtill in life, 
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nion be no room for heſitation, provided a man felt 
only : for if you reaſon, the caſe 1s entirely altered ; 
the talents, the victories, the renown of the Grecian 
General, would prefently abſorb the calamities of an 
obſcure child. Reaſon will recal you to the political 
intereſt, to the I human. 

The ſentiment of innocence is a ray of the Divi- 
nity. It inveſts the unfortunate perſon with a celet- 
tial radiance which falls on the human heart, and re- 
coils, kindling it into generoſity, that other flame of 
divine original. It alone renders us ſenfible to the 
diſtreſs of virtue, by repreſenting it to us as incapable 
of doing harm ; for otherwiſe we might be induced 
to conſider it as ſufficient for itſelſ. In this caſe it 
would excite rather admiration than pity, 


Of the Love of Country. 


This ſentiment is, ſtill farther, the fource of love 
of Country, becauſe it brings to our recollection the 
gentle and pure affections of our earlier years. It 
increaſes with extenſion, and expands with the pro- 
greſs of time, as a ſentiment of a celeſtial and im- 
mortal nature. They have in Switzerland an ancient 
muſical air, and extremely ſimple, called the raus des 
vaches, The mufic of this air produces an effect ſo 
powerſul, that it was found neceflary to prohibit the 
playing of it, in Holland and in France, before the 
Swiſs ſoldiers, becauſe it ſet them all a-deſerting one 
after another. I imagine that the rans des vaches 
muſt imitate the lowing and bleating of the cattle, 
the repercuſſion of the echos, and other aſſociations, 
which made the blood boil in the veins of thoſe poor 

| ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, by recalling to their memory, the valleys, the 
lakes, the mountains of their Country,* and at the 
ſame time, the companions of their early life, their 
firſt loves, the recollection of their indulgent grand- 
fathers, and the like. 
The love of Country ſeems to ſtrengthen in pro- 
portion as 1t 1s innocent and unhappy. For this rea- 
ſon Savages are fonder of their Country than poliſhed 
Nations are ; and thoſe who inhabit regions rough and 
wild, ſuch as mountaincers, than thoſe who live in 
fertile countries and fine climates. Never could the 
Court of Ruſſia prevail upon a ſingle Samoiede to 
leave the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean, and ſettle at 
Peterſburg. Some Greenlanders were brought in 
the courſe of the laſt century to the Court of Co- 
penhagen, where they were entertained with a pro- 
fuſion of kindneſs, but ſoon fretted themſelves to 
death. Several of them were drowned in attempt- 
ing to return to their country in an open boat. They 


* I have been told that Pontaveri, the Indian of Otaheite, who 
was ſome years ago brought to Paris, on ſeeing, in the Royal 
Garden, the paper-mulherry-tree, the bark of which is in that 
iſland manufactured into cloth, the tear ſtarted to his eye, and 
claſping it in his arms, he exclaimed : Ah.” tree of my country! | 
could with it were put to the trial, whether on preſenting to a fo- 
reign bird, ſay a paroquet, a fruit of it's country, which it had 
not ſcen tor a conſiderable time, it would expreſs ſome extraordi- 
nary emotion. Though phyſical ſenſations attach us ſo ſtrongly 
to Country, moral ſentiments alone can give them a vehement in- 
tenſity. l'ime, which blunts the former, gives only a Keener 
edge to the latter. For this reaſon it is that veneration for a mo- 
nument is always in proportion to it's antiquity, or to it's dif- 
tance; this explains that expreſſion of Tacitus: Majer è longing? 
reverentia : diſtance increaſes reverence. ITE 
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pas all the magniſicence of the Court of Den- 
mark with extreine indifterence ; but there was one 
in particular, whom they obſerve! to weep every 
time he faw a woman with a child in her arms; hence 
they conjectured that this unfortunate man was a 
father. The gentleneſs of domeſtic education, un- 
doubtedly, thus powerfully attaches thoſe poor people 
to the place of their birth. It was this which inſpired 
the Greeks and Romans with to much courage in the 
deſence of their Country. The ſentiment of inno— 
cence ſtrengthens the 5 > it, becauſe it brings 
back all the affections of early life, pure, ſacred, and 
incorruptible. Virgil was well acquainted with the 
effect of this ſentiment, when he puts into the mouth 
of Niſus, who was dilluading Hrryalus from under- 
taking a nocturnal expedition fravght with danger, 
thoſe affecting words: 


Te ſupereſſe velim: tua vita dignior ætas. 


If thou ſurvive me, I ſhall die content: 
Thy tender age deſerves the longer life. 


But among Nations with whom infancy is rendered 
miſerable, and is corrupted by irkfome, ferocious, 
and unnatural education, there is no more love ot 
Country than there is of innocence. This is one of 
the cauſes which ſends ſo many Europeans a-rambling 
over the World, and which accounts for our having 
ſo ſew modern monuments in Europe, becauſe the 
next generation never fails to deſtroy the monuments 
of that which preceded it. This is the reaſon that 
our books, our faſhions, our cuſtoms, our ceremo- 
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nies, and our languages, become obfolete ſo ſoon, 
and are entirely different this age from what the, 
were in the laſt ; whereas all theſe particulars cont. 
nue the ſame among the ſedentary Nations of At, 
for a long ſeries of ages together; becauſe children 
brought up in Aſia, in the habitation of their pa- 
rents, and treated with much gentiencis, remain at- 
tached to the eſtabliſhments of their anceſtors out of 
gratitude to their memory, and to the places of their 
birth from the recollection of their happineſs and in- 
nocence. 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF ADMIRATION. 


The ſentiment of admiration tranſports us imme— 
diately into the boſom of Deiry. If it is excited in 
us by an object which infpires delight, we convey 
ourſelves thither as to the ſource of joy; if terror 
rouſed, we flee thither for refuge. In either cls 
Admiration exclaims in theſe words, Ah, my God ! 
This is, we are told, the effect of education merely, 


in the courſe of which trequent mention is made ot 


{he name of Gop; but mention is ſtill more fre- 
quently made of our father, of the king, of a pro- 
tector, of a celebrated literary character. How comes 
it then that when we feel ourſelves ſtanding in necd 
of ſupport, in ſuch unexpected concuſſions, we never 
exclaim, Ah, my King ! or, if Science were concern- 
ed, Ah, Newton! 

It is certain, that if the name of Gop be frequently 
mentioned to us in the progreſs of our education, the 
idea of it is quickly effaccd in the uſual train of the 
affairs of this World; wi! y then have we recourſe to it 

in 
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in extraordinary emergencies? This ſentiment of 
Nature is common to all Nations, many of whom 
give no theological inſtruction to their children. I 
have remarked it in the Negroes of the coaſt of 
Guinea, of Madagaſcar, of Cafrerie, and Moſam- 
bique, among the Tartars, and the Indians of the 
Malabar coaſt ; in a word among men of every quar- 
ter of the World. I never ſaw a ſingle one who, 
under the extraordinary emotions of furprize or of 
admiration, did not make, in his own language, the 
fame exclamation which we do, and who did not lift 
up his hands and his eyes to Heaven. 


Of the Maurvelſous. 


The ſentiment of admiration 1s the ſource of the 
inſtinct which men have in every age diſcovered for 
the maryellous. We arc hunting after it continually, 
end every where, and we diftuſc it principally over 
the commencement and the cloſe of human lite : 
bence it is that the cradles and the tombs of ſo great 
a part of Mankind have becn enveloped in fiction. 
It is the perennial ſource of our curioſity ; it diſ- 
cloſes itſelf from early infancy, and is long the com- 
panion of innocence. Whence could children de- 
tire the taſte for the marvellous? They muſt have 
Pairy-tales; and men muſt have epic poems and 
operas. It is the marvellous which conſtitutes one 
ol the grand charms of the antique ſtatues of Greece 
and Rome, repreſenting heroes or gods, and which 
contributes more than is generally imagined to our 
delight, in the peruſal of the ancient Hiſtory of thoſe 
Countries. It is one of the natural reaſons which 
Aa 2 may 
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may be produced to the Preſident. Tt, who « 
preiles his aſtoniſhment that we ſhould be more ena. 
moured of ancient Liilory than of modern, efpeci:.!!: 
than that of our own country. The truth is, inde 
pendently of the patriotic ſentiments which ſerve ut 
leaſt as a pretext to the intrigues of the great inen 
of Greece and Rome, and which were ſo 'entirel; 
unknown to ours, that they frequently cinbroited i 
country in maintaining the intercits of a partieulor 
houſe, and ſometimes in ofterting the honour Of vt 
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marvellous in the religion of the Ancients which con— 
ſoles and cicyates human nature, whereas that of! 

Gauls tcrrifies and debaſes it. The gods of . 

Grecks and the Romans were patriots, like their 
great men. Minerda had given them the olive, N. 
zine the horſe. Thoſe deities protected the city aud 
the people. But thoſe of the ancient Gauls were ty- 


rants, like their Barons; they af orded protection « + 
to the Druids. They muſt be glutted with hung. 
ſacrifices. In a word this religion was ſo inhuman. 
that two ſucceſlive Roman Emperors, according t 
the teſtimony of Suetonins and Ply, commanded 3! 
to be abolithed. I ſay nothing of the modern interetis 
of our Hiſtory ; but ſure Jam that the rejations & 
our politics will never replace in it, to the heart c 
Man, thoſe of the Divinity. 

I muſt obſerve that as admiration is an inve!u!- 
tary movement of the ſoul toward Deit y, and 1 of 
conſequence ſublime, ſeveral modern Authors hans 
trained to multiply this kind of beauty in their 170 
ductions, by an accumulation ot turprifing incidents; 
but 
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but Nature employs them ſparingly in her's, hecauſe 
Man is incapable of frequently e concuſ- 
She däfcloſee to us by little and 
little the light of the Sun, the expanſion of flow- 


1 2. 4 ; Y ? 8 
ers, the formation of fruits. She gradually intro- 


fons ſo violent. 


duces our enjoymenis by a Jong ſcrices of harmo- 


nies; ſhe treats us as human beings ; that is as ma- 


5 


chines feeble and calily deranged ; the veils Deity 


from our view that we may be able to ſu; pport his 
approach. 
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This is the reaſon that myſtery poſiefics fo many 
charms. Pictures placed in the full glare of light, 


avenues in ſtraight lines, roſes fully blown, women 


in gaudy apparc F are far from being the objects which 
* 


pleaſe us moſt, But {rode vatleys, paths winding about 
through the ſoreſts, flowers tcarcely h. Aid and 
timid ſhepherdeſſès, excite in us the! weeteſt and the 
moit laſting emotions. Ine loveliugſs and reſpecta- 


bility of obe are increaſed b cher eee 


2 


Sometimes it is that of antiquity, which renders ſo 
many monuments venerable in our eyes; ſometimes 


it is that of diſtance, which difrufe ſes ſo many charms 


over objects in Hay 1 ſometimes it is that of 


names. Hence the Sciences which retain the Greek 
names, though they frequently denote only the moſt 
ordinary things, have a more impoſing air of reſpect 
than thoſe which have only modern names, though 


theſe may in many caſes be more ingenious and more 


uſeful, Hence, for example, the conſtruction of 


ſhips, and the art of navigation, are more lightly 
Aa3 prized 
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prized by our modern /{eralz, than ſeveral other ph. 
ſical ſciences of the moſt frivolous nature, but wich 
are dignified by Greek names. Admiration, accord- 
ingly, is not a relation of the underſtanding, or 1 
perception of our reaſon, but a ſentiment of the ſoul, 
which ariſes in us from a certain undeſeribable inſtinct 
of Deity, at ſight of extraordinary objects, and from 
the very myſteriouſneſs in which they are involved. 
This is ſo indubitably certain, that admiration is de- 
firoyed by the ſcience which cnlightens us. If I cr- 
hibit to a ſavage an colipile durting out a ſtream of 
influmed ſpirit of wine, I throw him into an ecſtaſy of 
admiration ; he feels himſelf diſpoſed to fall down 
and worſhip the machine ; he venerates me as the 
God of Fire, as long as he comprehends it not; but 
no ſooner do I explain to him the nature of the pro- 
ceſs, than his adnuration ccaſes and he looks upon mc 
as a cheat.“ 


The Pleaſures of Ignorance. 


From an effect of theſe ineffable ſentiments, and 
of thoſe univerſal inſtincts of Deity, it is, that 1gno- 


* For this reaſon it is that we admire only that which is un- 
common. Were there to appear over the Horizon of Paris ore 
of thoſe parhelia which are ſo common at Spitſbergen, the whoic 
inhabitants of the city would be in the ſtreets to gaze at it, av 
wonder. It is nothing more however than a reflection of the 
Sun's diſk in the clouds; and no one ſtands ſtill to contempiate 
the Sun himſelf, becauſe the Sun is an object too well known to 
be admire, 

It is myſtery which conſtitutes one of the charms of Religion. 
Thoſe who miſt upon a geometrical demonſtration on this fub- 
ject, betray a profound ignorance at once of the Laws of Na- 
ture, and of the demands of the human heart, 
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rance is become the inexhauſtible ſouree of delight to 
Man. We mutt take care not to confound, as all 
our Moraliſts do, :guorance and error. Ignorance is 
the work of Nature, and in many caſes a bleſſing to 
Man ; whereas crror is frequently the fruit of our 


pretended human Sciences, and is always an evil, 


Let our political Writers fay what they will, while 
_ boaſt of our wonderſul progreſs in knowledge, 
and oppoſ® to it the barbaritin of paſt ages, it was not 
nde - hich then ſet all Europe on fire, and in- 
undated it with blood, in iettung religious diſputa- 
tions. 4 race of igorants would hiave kept 1 
ſelves quiet. The mifchief was done by perſons who 
were under the power of error, who at that time 
vaunted as much perhaps of their ſuperior illumina— 
tion, as we now-a-days do of ours, and into each of 
whom the European ſpirit of education had inſtilled 
this error of carly iniancy, Be the ['r/t. 
How many evils does ignorance conceal from us, 
which we are doomed one day to encounter in the 
courſe of human life, beyond the poſſibility of eſcap- 
ing! the inconſtancy of friends, the revolutions of 
fortune, calumnies, and the hour of death itſelf fo 
tremendous to moſt men. The knowledge of ills 
like theſe would mar all the comfort of living. How 
many bleſſings does ignorence render ſublime ! the 
illuſions of friendſhip, and thoſe of love, the pertpec- 
tives of hope, and the very treaſures which Science 
unfolds. The Sciences inſpire delight only when we 
nter upon the ſtudy of them, at the period when the 
mind, in a ſtate of ignorance, plunges into the great 
career. It is the point of contact between light and 
Aa4 darkneſs 
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darkneſs which preſents to the eye the moſt favourai,'- 
ſtate of viſion : this is the harmonie point which ex... 
cites our admiration, when we are beginning to fes 
clearly; but it laſts only a ſingle inſtant. It vaniſhes 
beter with ignorance. ihe elements of Geometr; 
may have impaſſtoned young minds, but never the 
aged, unleſs in the caſe of certain illuſtrious Mathe- 
naticians who were proceeding from diſcovery to dit- 
coverv. Thoſe ſciences wg and thoſe paſſions, 
which are ſuvjected to doubt and chance, form cn- 
thufiaſts at every age ot life, ſuch as chemiſtry, avarice, 
Play, and love. 
For one pleaſure which Science beſtows, and cantcs 
to periſh in the beſtowing, 1gnorance preſents us with 
a thouſind which flatter us infinitely more. You 
demonſtrate to me that the Sun is a fixed globe, the 
attraction of which gives to the plancts one halt of 
their movements. Had they who believed it to be 
conducted round the world by p75 an idea leis 
ſublime? They imagined at leaſt that the attention 
of a God pervaded the Earth, together with the rays 
of the Orb of Day. It is Science which has dragged 
down the chaſte Pizz from her nocturnal car: thc 
hes baniſhed the ee from the antique for eſte, 
and the gentle Nalads from che fountains, Ignorance 
had invited the Gods to partake of it's joys and it's 
woes ; to Man's wedding, and to his grave: Science 
diſcerns nothing in either excent the elements merely. 
She bas abandoned Man to Man, and thrown bin 
upon the Earth ps into a defert, Ah! whatever may 
be the names which ſhe gives to the different king- 
doms of Nature, celeſtial Spirits undoubtedly regulate 
their 
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their combinations ſo ingenious, ſo varied, and ſo 
uniform ; and Man, who could beſtow nothing upon 
himſelf, is not the only being in the Univerſe who 
partakes of intelligence. 

It is not to the illumination of Science that the 
DzriTY communicates the moſt profound ſendment 
of his attributes, but to our ignorance, Night con- 
vers to the mind a much grander 1dea of inſinity than 
all the glare of day. In the day-time I fee but one 
Sun; during the vight I diſcern thoufands. Are 
thoſe very ſtars 0 variouſly coloured really Suns? 


Are thoſe planets which revolve around ours actu ally 


inhabited as it is? From whence came the planet 
Cybele,* diſcovered but yeſterday by a German of 
the name of 7er/chel ? It has been running it's race 
from the beginning of the Creation, and was till of 
late unknown to us. Whither go thote uncertuinly 
revolving comets, traverſing the regions of unbounded 
ſnace ? Of what conſiſts that milky way which di- 
vides the firmament of Heaven? What are thoſe 
two dark clouds placed toward the Anta tic Pole, 
near the Crotsz of the South? Can there be ſi s which 
diffuſe darkneſs, conformably to the bet: # of the 
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the light never reaches? The Sun diſeones to me 
only a terreſtrial infinity, and the night detcloſes an 
infinity altogether celeſtial. O, myſterigusgnorance, 
draw thy hallowed curteins over thoſe enchanting 
ſpectacles! Permit not human Scicnce to apply to 
them it's chearleis compaiies, Let not virtue be re- 


* 'The F ncliſh, in compliment to their Sovercign George III. 
give it the name of Gem pium Sigus, 
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duced henceforth to look for her reward from tl, 

juſtice and the ſenſibility of a Globe! Permit her ta 

think that there are, in the Univerſe, deſtinies far 

different from thoſe which fill up the meaſure of v 
101 this Earth. 

Zc1ence is continually ſhewing us the boundary o- 
our reaſon, and ignorance is for ever removing it. I 
take care in my ſolitary rambles not to aſk informa- 
tion reſpectiug the name and quality of the perton 
wio owns the caſtle which I perceive at a diſtance. 
The hiſtory of the maſter frequently disſigures that 
of the landſcape. 5 is not ſo with the Hiſtory of 
Nature; the more her Works are ſtudied the more 
is our adnnration excited. There is one caſe only 
1: ch the knowledge of the works of men is agree- 
able to us, it is when the monument which we con- 
template has been the abode of goodneſs. W hat little 
ſpire is that which I perceive at Montmorency? It 
is that of Saint-Gratian, where Catinat lived the lite 
of a ſage, and under which his aſnes are laid to reſt. 
My ſoul, circumſcribed within the precincts of a ſmal: 
villuge, takes it's flight, and ranges over the capec:ous 
ſphere of the age of Louis XIV. and haſtens thence 
to expatiate through a ſphere more ſublime than that 
of the World, the ſphere of virtue. When I am in- 
capable of procuring for myſelf ſuch perſpectives #5 
theſe, ignorance of places anſwers my purpoſe much 
better than the knowledge of them could do. I have 
no Occaſion to be informed that ſuch a foreſt belongs 
to an Abbey or to a Dutchy, in order to feel how ma- 
jeſtic it is. It's ancient trees, it's profound glades, 
it's ſolemn, ſilent ſolitudes, are ſufficient for me. 

Ine 
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The moment I ceaſe to behold Man there, that mo- 
ment I feel a preſent Deity. Let me give ever ſo little 
ſcope to my ſentiment, there is no landſcape but what 
I am able to ennoble. "Theſe vaſt meadows are me- 
tamorphoſed into Occans ; theſe miſt-clad hills are 
iſlands emerging above the Horizon ; that city be- 
low is a city of Greece, dignified by the reſidence of 
Socrates and of Aengphon, Thanks to my ignorance 
T can give the reins to the inſtinct of my ſoul. I 
plunge into inſinity. I prolong the diſtance of places 
by that of ages; and to complete the illuſion, I make 
that enchanted ſpot the habitation of virtue, 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF MELANCHOLY, 


So beneficent is Nature that the converts all her 
phenomena into ſo many ſources of pleaſure to Man; 
and if we pay attention to her procedure, it will be 
found that her moſt common appearances are the 
moſt agrecable. 

I enjoy pleature, for example, when the rain de- 
ſcends in torrents, when I ſee the old moſiy walls 
dripping, and when I hear the whiſtling of the wind, 
mingled with the clattering of the rain. Theſe me- 


lancholy ſounds, in the night-time, throw me into a 


ſoft and profound fleep. Neither am I the only per- 
ſon ſuſceptible of ſuch affections. Pliny tells us of a 
Roman Conſul, who when it rained had his couch 
ſpread under the thick foliage of a tree, in order to 
hear the drops clatter as they fell, and to be lulled to 
ſeep by the murmuring noite. 
I cannot tell to what phyſical law Philoſophers may 
rcter 
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refer the ſenſations of melancholy, For my own part 
I confider them as the moſt voiuptuous afiections of 
the ſoul. Melancholy, ſays 1Michaet Montaione, is 
dainty. It procceds, if I am not miſtaken, from oY 
gratifying at once the two powers of which we arc 
formed, the body and the ſoul ; the ſentiment of our 
miſery, and that of our excellence. 

Thus, for example, in bad weather, the ſentiment 
of my human miſery is tranquillized by ſeeing it rain, 
while Jam under cover; by hearing the wind blow 
e while Jam comfortably in bed. I, in this 
caſe, enjoy a negative felicity. With this are after- 
wars biended ſomne of thoſe attributes of the Di- 
nity, the percopiions of which communicate ſuch 

xquiſite pleaſure to the ſoul ; ſuch as infinity of ex- 
tenſion, from the diſtant murmuring of the wind. 
This ſentiment may be heightened from reflection 
on the Laws of Nature, ſuggeſting to me that this 
rain, which comes, for the ſuke of ſuppoſition, from 
the Weſt, has been raiſed out of the boſom of the 
Ocean, and perhaps from the coaſts of America; that 
it has been ſent to ſweep our great cities into clean- 
lineſs; to repleniſh the reſervoirs of our fountains ; 
to render our rivers navigable ; and whilſt the clouds 
which pour it down are advancing eaſtward, to con- 
vey fertility even to the vegetables of Tartary, the 
grains and the garbage which it carries down our 
rivers, are hurling away weſtward, to precipitate them- 
ſelyes into the Sea to feed the fiſhes of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Theſe excurſions of my underfianding con- 
vey to the ſoul an extenſion correſponding to it's na- 
ture, 
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ture, and appear to me fo much the more NY ling 
that the body „which for it's part loves repoſe , 18 more 

ly protected. 

If TI am in a ſorrowful mood, and not diſpoſed to 
ſend my foul on an excurſion fo cx ,, I ſtill feel 
much pleaſure in giving way to the melancholy which 
the | 5d weather inſpires. It looks as if Nature were 
then conto 5 to my {tuaton, like a ſympathizing 
friend. She is beſides at all times fo intereſting, 
under whatever aſpect {he exhibits herſelf, that when 


* — 


it rains Itbink I] fee a beautiſul woman in tears. She 


— 


ſecms to me more beautiful the more that ſhe wears 
the appearance of affliction. In order to be impreſſed 
with theſe ſentiments, which I venture to call volup- 
tuous, I muſt have no project in hang of a plcaſant 
walk, of viſiting, of hunting, of journeying, which in 
ſuch circumſtances would put me into bad humour, 
from being contradicted. Much leſs ought our two 
component powers to crois, or Claſh againſt each 


other, that is, to let the ſentiment of infinity bear 


upon our miſery, by thinking that this rain will never 
haye an end ; and that of our ory to dwell on the 
phenomena of Nature. by complaining that the ſeaſons 
are quite deranged, that order no Janger reigus in the 
elements, and thus giving into all the peevith, incon- 
cluſive reatonings, adopted by a man who is wet to the 
ſkin. In order to the enjoyment of bad weather, our 
ſoul muſt be travelling abroad, and the body at reſt. 
From the harmony of thoſe two powers of our con- 
ſtitution it is, that the moſt terrible reyolutions of 
Nature frequently intereſt us more than her gayeſt 


ſcenery. The volcano near Naples attracts more 
travellers 
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travellers to that city than the delicious gardens 
which adorn her ſhores ; the plains of Greece and 
Italy, overſpread with ruins, allure more than the 
richly cultivated lawns of England; the picture of a 
tempeſt, more connoifleurs than that of a calm; and 
the fall of a tower, more ſpectators than it's con- 


ſtruction. 
The Pleaſure of Ruin, 


I was tor ſome time impreſſed with the belief that 
Man had a certain unaccountable taſte for deſtruc- 
tion. If the populace can lay their hands upon a 
monument they are ſure to deſtroy it. I have ſeen 
at Dreſden, in the gardens of the Count de Brull, 
beautiful ſtatues of females, which the Pruſſian ſol- 
diery had amuſed themſelves with mutilating by 
muſket-ſhot when they got poſſeſſion of that city. 
Moſt of the common people have a turn for ſlander ; 
they take pleaſure in levelling the reputation of all 
that is exalted. But this malevolent inſtinct is not 
the production of Nature. It is infuſed by the miſery 
of the individuals, whom education inſpires with an 
ambition which 1s interdicted by Society, and which 
throws them into a negative ambition. Incapable of 
raiſing any thing, they are impelled to lay every thing 
low. The taſte for ruin in this caſe is not natural, 
and is imply the excerciſe of the power of the miſe- 
rable. Man in a ſavage ſtate deſtroys the monuments 
only of his enemies; he preſerves with the moſt aſſi- 
duous care thoſe of his own Nation; and what 
proves him to be naturally much better than Man in 
a ſtate of Society, he never ſlanders his compatriots. 


Be 
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Be it as it may, the paſſive taſte for ruin is uni- 
verſal. Our voluptuaries embelliſn their gardens 
with artificial ruins ; ſavages take delight in a me- 
lancholy repoſe by the brink of ihe Sea, eſpecially 
during a ſtorm, or in the vicinity of a caſcade ſur- 
rounded by rocks. Magnificent deitruction preſents 
new pictureſque effects; and it was the curioſity of 
ſeeing this produced, combined with cruelty, which 
impelled Ners to ſet Rome on fire, that he might en- 
joy the ſpectacle of a vait conflagration. The ſenti- 
ment of humanity out of the queſtion, thoſe long 
ſtreams of flame which, in the middle of the night, 
lick the Heavens, to make uſe of Virgil's expreſſion, 
thoſe torrents of red and black ſmoke, thoſe clouds 
of ſparks of all colours, thoſe ſcarlet reverberations in 
the ſtreets, on the ſummit of towers, along the ſurtace 
of the waters, and on the diſtant mountains, give us 
pleaſure even in pictures and in deſcriptions. 

This kind of affection, which is by no means con- 
nected with our pbyfical wants, has induced certain 
Philoſophers to allege, that our ſoul, being in a ſtate 
of agitation, took plcature in all extraordinary emo- 
tions. This is the reaſon, ſay they, that ſuch crowds 
aſſemble in the Place de Greve to ſee the execution 
of criminals. In ſpectacles of this ſort, there is in 
fact no pictureſque effect whatever. But they have 
advanced their axiom as flightly as ſo many others 
with which their Works abound. Firſt, our foul 
takes pleaſure in reſt as much as in commotion. Tt 
is a harmony very gentle, and very cafily diſturbed 
by violent emotions; and granting it to be in it's 
own nature a movement, I do not ſee that it ought 

to 
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to take pleaſure in thoſe which threaten it with do- 
firuction. LZucretins has, in my opinion, come much 
nearer to the truth, when he ſays that taſtes of tl, 
ſort ariſe from the ſentiment of our own ſecurity, 
which is heightened by the fight of danger to Whigs! 
we arc not cxpoled. It is a picatant thing, ſays he, 
to contemplate a ſtorm from the ſhore. It is un- 
doubtedly from this reference to icit, that the com- 
mon people take delight in relating by the tirc-fids, 
collected in a family way during the Winter evening, 
frightful ſtories of ghoſts, of men loſing themſclug. 
by night in the woods, of highway robberies. Fron 
the ſame ſentiment likewife it is, that the better ſor! 
take pleaſure in the repreſentation of tragedies, and 
in reading the deſeription of battles, of ſhipwrecks, 
and of the craſh of empire. The ſecurity of the ſnug 
tradeſinan is increaſed by the danger to which the 
ſoldier, the mariner, the courticr is expoſed. Plet- 
ſure of this kind ariſes from the ſentiment of our 
miſery, which is as has been ſaid one of the infuncts 
of our melancholy. 
But there is in us beſides a ſentiment more ſublime, 
which derives pleaſure from ruin independently of a. 
pictureſque effect, and of every idea of perſonal fe- 
curity ; it 1s that of Deity, which ever blends itſelf 
with our melancholy affections, and which conſtitutes 
their principal charm. I ſhall attempt to untold fone 
of the characters of it, following the impreſſions mace 
upon us by ruins of different kinds. The ſubject is 
both rich and new; but I poſleſs neither leiſure nor 
ability to beſtow upon it a profound inveiligation. ] 
ſhall however drop a few words upon it by the way, 
in 
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in the view of exculpating and of exalting human 
nature with what ability I have. 

The heart of man is ſo naturally diſpoſed to bene- 
volence, that the ſpectacle of a ruin which brings 
to our recollection only the miſery of our fellow 
men, inſpires us with horror, whatever may be the 
pictureſque effect which it preſents. I happened to 
be at Dreſden in the year 1705, that is ſeveral years 
after it had been bombarded. That ſmall but very 
beautiful and commercial city, more than half com- 
poſed of little palaces charmingly arranged, the fronts 
of which were adorned externally with paintings, 
colonades, balconies, and pieces of ſculpture, at that 

time preſented a pile of ruins. A conſiderable part 
of the enemy's bombs had been directed againſt the 
Lutheran church, called St. Peter's, built in form of 
a rotundo, and arched over with fo much ſolidity that 
a great number of thoſe bombs ſtruck the cupola, 
without being able to injure it, but rebounded on 
the adjoining palaces, which they ſet on fire and 
partly conſumed. Matters were fiill in the ſame 
ſtate as at the concluſion of the war, at the time of 
my arrival. They had only piled up along ſome of 
the ſtreets, the ſtones which encumbered them; fo 
that they formed on each fide long parapets of 
blackened ſtone. You might ſee halves of palaces 
ſtanding, laid open from the roof down to the cellars, 
It was caſy to diſtinguiſh in them the extremity of 
ſtair-caſes, painted cielings, little cloſets lined with 
Chineſe paper, fragments of mirrors, of marble chim- 
neys, of ſmoked gildings. Of others nothing remain- 
ed except maſly ſtacks of chimneys ring amidſt the 
Vor. II. B b rubbiſh, 
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rubbiſh, like long black and white pyramids. More 
than a third part of the city was reduced to this de- 
plorable condition. You ſaw the inhabitants moving 
backward and forward with a ſettled gloom on their 
faces, formerly ſo gay that they were called the 
Frenchmen of Germany. Thoſe ruins, which ex- 
hibited a multitude of accidents ſingularly remark- 
able, from their forms, their colours, and their 
grouping, threw the mind into a deep melancholy ; 
for you ſaw nothing in them but the traces of the 
wrath of a King, who had not levelled his vengeance 
againſt the ponderous ramparts of a warlike city, but 
againſt the pleaſant dwellings of an induſtrious people. 
I obſeryed even more than one Pruſſian deeply affect- 
ed at the fight. I by no means felt, though a ſtranger, 
that reflection of ſelf-ſecurity which ariſes in us on 
ſecing a danger againſt which we are ſheltered ; but 
on the contrary a voice of affliction thrilled through 
my heart, ſaying to me, If this were thy Country ! 
It is not fo with ruins which are the effect of time. 
Theſe give pleaſure by launching us into infinity; 
they carry us ſeveral ages back, and intereſt us in 
proportion to their antiquity. This is the reaſon that 
the ruins of Italy affect us more than thoſe of our 
_ own country; the ruins of Greece more than thoſe of 
Italy; and the ruins of Egypt more than thoſe of 
Greece. The firſt antique monument which I had 
ever ſeen was in the vicinity of Orange. It is 4 
triumphal arch which Marizs cauſed to be erected to 
commemorate his victory over the Cimbri. It ſtands 
at a ſmall diſtance from the city in the midſt of fields. 
It is an oblong mals, conſiſting of three arcades, ſome- 
what 
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what reſembling the gate of St. Denis. On getting 
near I became all eyes to gaze at it. What! ex- 
claimed I, a work of the ancient Romans! And 
imagination inſtantly hurried me away to Rome, and 
to the age of Marius. It would not be eaſy for me to 
deſcribe all the ſucceſiive emotions which were 
excited in my breaſt. In the firſt place, this monu- 
ment, though erected over the ſufferings of Man- 
kind, as all the triumphal arches in Europe are, gave 
me no pain; for I recollected that the Cimbri had come 
to invade Italy, like bands of Robbers. . I remarked, 
that if this triumphal arch was a memorial of the 
victories of the Romans over the Cimbri, it was like- 
wiſe a monument of the triumph of 'Time over the 
Romans. I could diſtinguiſh upon it, in the baſs- 
relief of the frize, which repreſents a battle, an enfign 
containing theſe characters clearly legible, S. P. Q. R. 
Senatus Populus-Que Romanus; and another inſeribed 
with M. O..... the meaning of which I could not 
make out. As to the warriors, they are fo coniplete- 
ly effaced that neither their arms nor their features 
are diſtinguiſhable. Even the liinbs of ſome of them 
are worn out. The mals of this monument is, in 
other reſpects, in excellent preſervation, excepting 
one of the ſquare pillars that ſupport the arch, which 
a vicar in_the neighbourhood had demoliſhed to re- 
pair his parſonage-houſe. This modern ruin ſuggeſt- 
ed another train of reflection, reſpecting the exquiſite 
tkill of the Ancients in the conſtruction of their pub— 
lic monuments; for, though the pillar which ſup— 
ported one of the arches on one fide, had been de- 
moliſhed, as I have mentioned, neyertheleſs that part 
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of the arch which refied upon it hung unſupported 
in the air, as if the pieces of the vaulting had been 
glued to each other. Another idea likewiſe ſtruck 
me, namely, that the demoliſhing parſon might per- 
haps have been a deſcendant from the ancient Cimbri, 
as we modern French trace up our deſcent to the 
ancient Nations of the North which invaded Italy, 
Thus, the demolition excepted, of which I by no 
means approve, from the reſpect I bear to antiquity, 
I muſed upon the vicithtudes of all human affairs, 
which put the victors in the place of the vanquiſhed, 
and the vanquiſhed. in that of the victors. I ſettled 
the matter thus therefore in my own mind, that as 
Marius had avenged the honour of the Romans, and 
levelled the glory of the Cimbri, one of the deſcend- 
ants of the Cimbri had, in his turn, levelled that of 
Marius ; while the young people of the vicinity, who 
might come perhaps on their days of feſtivity to dance 
under the ſhade of this triumphal arch, ſpent not a 
fingle thought about cither the perſon who conſtruct- 
ed, or the perſon who demoliſhed it. 

The ruins in which Nature combats with human 
Art inſpire a gentle melancholy. In theſe ſhe dil- 
covers to us the vanity of our labours, and the per- 
petuity of her own. As ſhe is always building up, 
even when ſhe deſtroys, the calls forth from the clefts 
of our monuments the yellow gillyflower, the cheno- 
podium, grafles of various forts, wild cherry-trecs, 
garlands of bramble, firipes of moſs, and all the ſaxa- 
tile plants, which by their flowers and their attitudes 
form the moſt agreeable contraſts with the rocks. 

I uſed to ſtop formerly with a high degree of plea- 
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ſure in the garden of the Luxembourg, at the ex- 


8 tremity of the alley of the Carmclites, to comtemplate 


a piece of architecture which ſtands there, and which 
had been originally intended to form a fountain. On 
one fide of the pediment which crowns it is ſtretched 
along an ancient River-god, on whoſe face time has 
imprinted wrinkles inexprefiibly more venerable than 
thoſe which had been traced by the chiſel of the 
Sculptor : it has made one of the thighs to drop off, 
and has planted a maple tree in it's place. Ot the 
Naiad who was oppoſite, on the other ſide of the 


pediment, nought remains cxcept the lower part of 


the body. The head, the ſhoulders, the arms, have 
all diſappeared. The hands are full ſupporting an 


urn, out of which iftues, inſtcad of fluviatic plants, 
tome of thoſe which thrive in the dric{t ſituations, 


tufts of yellow giliyilowers, dandclions, and long 
ſheaves of ſaxatile grafles. 

A fine ſtyle of Architecture always produces 
beautiful ruins. The plans of Art, in this cate, form 
an alliance with the majeſty of thoſe of Nature. 1 
know no object which preſents a more impoſing aſpect 
than the antique and well-conſiructed towers which 
our Anceſtors reared on the ſummit of mountains, 
to diſcover their enemies from afar, and out of the 
coping of which now ſhoot out tall trees, with 
their tops waving majeſtically in the wind. I have 
ſeen others, the parapets and battlements of which, 
murderous in former times, were embelliſhed with 
the lilach in flower, whoſe ſhades, of a bright and 
tender violet hue, formed enchanting oppoſitions 
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with the cavernous and embrowned ſtone-work of 
the tower. 
The intereſt of a ruin is greatly heightened when 
ſome moral ſentiment is blended with it; for ex- 
ample, when thoſe degraded towers are conſidered as 
having been formerly the reſidence of rapine. Such 
Has been, in the Pais de Caux, an ancient fortifica- 
tion c:lled the caſtle of Lillebonne. The lofty walls 
which form its precinct are ruinous at the angles, 
and ſo overgrown with ivy that there are very few 
ſpots were the layers of the ſtones are perceptible, 
From the middle of the courts, into which I believe 
it muſt have been no eaſy matter to penetrate, ariſe 
loſty towers with battlements, out of the ſummit of 
which ſpring up great trees, appearing in the air like 
a head-dreſs of thick and buſhy locks. You perceive 
here and there through the mantling of the ivy which 
clothes the ſides of the caſtle, Gothic windows, em- 
braſures, and breaches which give a glimpſe of ſtair- 
caſes, and reſemble the entrance into a cavern. No 
bird is ſeen flying around this habitation of deſola— 
tion, except the buzzard hovering over it in ſilence ; 
and if the voice of any of the feathered race makes 
itſelf ſometimes heard there, it is that of ſome ſoli— 
tary owl which has retired thither to build her neſt. 
s caſtle is fituated on a riſing ground, in the 
aiddle of a narrow valley formed by mountains 
crowned with foreſts. When ! recollect, at fight of 
this manſion, that it was formerly the reſidence o“ 
petty tyrants, who, before the royal authority was 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed over the kingdom, from thence 
exerciſed 
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exerciſed their ſelf-created right of pillage over their 
miſerable vaſſals, and even over inoffenſive paſſengers 
who fell into their hands, I imagine to myſelf that I 
am contemplating the carcaſe, or the ſkeleton, of 
ſome huge, ferocious beaſt of prey. 


The Pleaſure of Tombs. 


But there are no monuments more intereſting than 
the tombs of men, and eſpecially thoſe of our own 
anceſtors. It is remarkable that every Nation, in a 
ſtate of Nature, and even the greateſt part of thoſe 
which are civilized, have made the tombs of their 
forefathers the centre of their devotions, and an eflen- 
tial part of their religion. From theſe however muſt 
be excepted the people whoſe fathers remlered them- 
ſelves odious to their children by a gloomy and ſevere 
education, I mean the weſtern and fouthern Nations 
of Europe. This religious melancholy is diffuſed 
every where elſe. The tombs of progenitors are all 
over China among the principal embelliſhments of 
the ſuburbs of their cities, and of the hills in the 
country. They form the moſt powerful bonds of pa- 
triotic affection among ſavage Nations. When the 
Europeans have ſometimes propoſed to theſe a change 
of territory, this was their reply: © Shall we ſay to 
* the bones of our Fathers, Ariſe, and accompany 
* us to a foreign land?“ They always conſidered this 
objection as inſurmountable. 

Tombs have furniſhed to the poetical talents of 
Young and Gejrer, imagery the moſt enchanting. 
Dur yoluptuarics, who ſometimes recur to the ſenti- 
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ments of Nature, have factitious monuments erected 
in their gardens. Theſe are not it nuſt be confeſſec 
ihe tombs of their parents. But whence could they 
have derived this ſentiment of funeral melancholy, in 
the very midſt of pleaſure ? Muit it not have been 
from the perſuaſion that ſomething ſtil] ſubſiſts after 
woe are gone? Did a tomb ſuggeſt to their imagina- 
tion only the idea of what it is deſigned to contain, 
that is of a corpſe merely, the ſight of it would fhoc! 
rather than pleate them. How atraid are moſt ot 
them at the thought of death ! To this phy ſical iden 
then ſome moral ſentiment muſt undoubtediy be 
united. The voluptuous melancholy reſulting from 
it ariſes, like every other attractive ſenſation, from the 
harmony of the two oppoſite principles; from the 
ſentiment of our fleeting cxiſtence, and that of our 
immortality ; which unite on bcholding the laſt ha- 
bitation of Mankind. A tomb is a monument erect- 
ed on the confines of the two Worlds. 

It firſt preſents to us the end of the vain diſquie- 
tudes of life, and the image of everlaſting repoſe : it 
afterwards awakens in us the confuſed ſentiment of a 
bleſſed immortality, the probabilities of which grow 
ſtronger and ſtronger in proportion as the perſon 
whoſe memory is recalled was a virtuous character. 
It is there that our veneration fixes. And this is fo 
unqueſtionably true, that though there be no differ- 
ence between the duſt of Nero and that of Socrazes, 
no one would grant a place in his grove to the re- 
mains of the Roman Emperor, were they depoſited 
even in a ſilver urn; whereas every one would exhi- 
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bit thoſe of the Philoſopher in the moſt honourable 
place of his beſt apartment, were they contained in 
only a vaſe of clay. 

It is from this intellectual inſtinct therefore in fa- 
your of virtue, that the tombs of great men inſpire us 
with a veneration ſo affecting. From the ſame ſen— 
timent too it is, that thoſe which contain objects that 
have been lovely excite ſo much plcating regret ; for, 
as we ſhall make appear preſently, the attractions of 
love ariſe entirely out of the appearances of virtue. 
Hence it is that we are moved at the ſight of a little 
hillock which covers the aſhes of an amiable infant, 
from the recollection of it's innocence : hence again 
it is, that we are melted into tenderneſs on contem- 
plating the tomb in which is laid to repoſe a young 
female, the delight and the hope of her family by rea- 
ſon of her virtues. In order to render ſuch mo- 
numents intereſting and reſpectable there is no need 
of bronzes, marbles, and gildings. The more ſimple 
that they are the more energy they communicate to 
the ſentiment of melancholy. They produce a more 
powerful effect when poor rather than rich, antique 
rather than modern, with details of misfortune rather 
than with titles of honour, with the attributes of vir- 
tuc rather than with thoſe of power. It 1s in the 
country principally that their impreſſion makes itſelf 
felt in a very lively manner. A ſimple, unornamented 
grave there, cauſes more tears to flow than the gaudy 
ſplendor of a cathedral interment.* There it is that 


grict 
* Our Artiſts {et ſtatues of marble a-weeping round the tombs 


of the Great. It is very proper to make ſtatues weep where men 
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grief aſſumes ſublimity; it aſcends with the aged 
yews in the church-yard; it extends with the ſur- 
rounding hills and plains ; it allies itſelf with all the 
effects of Nature, with the dawning of the morning, 
with the murmuring of the winds, with the ſetting 
of the Sun, and with the darkneſs of the night. 
Labour the moſt oppreſſive, and humiliation the 
molt degrading, are incapable of extinguithing the 
impreſſion of this ſentiment in the breaſts of even 
the moſt miſerable of Mankind. © During the ſpace 
* of two years,” ſays Father du Tertre, © our negro 
Dominic, aſter the death of his wife, never tailed 


ſhed no tcars. I have been many a time preſent at the funeral 
obſequies of the rich ; but rarely have I ſeen any one ſhedding a 
tear on ſuch occaſions, unleſs it were, now and then, an aged do- 
meſtic, who was perhaps left deſtitute. Some time ago happening 
to paſs through a little-frequented ſtreet of the Fauxbourg Saint- 
Marceau, I perceived a cothn at the door of a houſe of but mean 
appearance. Cloſe by the coffin was a woman on her knees in 
carneſt prayer to Gop, and who had all the appearance of being 
abforbed in grief. This poor woman having caught with her eye, 
at the farther end of the ſtreet, the prieſts and their attendants 
coming to carry off the body, got upon her feet and run off, put- 
ting her hands upon her eyes, and crying bitterly, The neighbours 
endeavoured to ſtop her and to adminiſter ſome conſolation ; but 
all to no purpoſe. As ſhe paſted cloſe by me, I took the liberty 
to atk if it were the loſs oi a mother or of a daughter that ſhe la- 
mented ſo pitcouſly. “ Alas! Sir,” ſaid ſhe to me, the tears 
guſhing down her checks, I am mourning the loſs of a good 
lady who procured me the means of earning my poor liveit- 
* hood ; ſhe kept nie employed from day to day.'* 1 informed 
myſelf in the neighbourhood reſpecting the condition of this be- 
neficent lady: ſhe was the wife of a petty joiner, Ye people of 
wealth, What uſe then do you make of riches, during your life- 
time, ſceing no tears are thed over your grave! 
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*« for a ſingle day, as ſoon as he returned from the 
« place of his employment, to take the little boy and 
« girl which he had by her, and to conduct them to 
4 the grave of the deccaſed, over which he ſobbed 
« and wept before them for more than half an hour 
« together, while the poor children frequently caught 
ce the infection of his forrow.” * What a funeral 
oration for a wife and a mother! This man however 
was nothing but a wretched ſlave. | 

There farther reſults, from the view of ruins, an- 
other ſentiment independent of all reflection: it is 
that of heroiſm. Great Generals have oftencr than 
once employed their ſublune effect in order to exalt 
the courage of their ſoldiers. Atexander perſuaded 
his army, loaded with the ſpoils of Perſia, to burn 
their baggage ; and the moment that the fire was 
applied, they are on tiptoe to follow him all over the 
World. Milliam, Duke of Normandy, as toon as 
he had landed his troops on England, ſet fire to 
his own ſhips, and the conqueſt of the kingdom was 
effected. 

But there are no ruins which excite in us ſenti— 
ments ſo ſublime as thoſe which the ruins of Nature 
produce. They repreſent to us this vaſt priſon of the 
Earth in which we are immured, ſubject itſclf to de- 
ſtruction; and they detach us at once from our paſ- 
ſions and prejudices, as from a momentary and fri- 
volous theatrical exhibition. When Liſbon was de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake, it's inhabitants on making 
their eſcape from their houſes embraced each other ; 
high and low, friends and enemies, Jews and Inqui- 


* Hiſtory of the Antilles: Tom, viii, chap, 1, ſect. 4. 
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ſitors, known and unknown; every one ſhared his 
clothing and proviſions with thoſe who had ſaved no- 
thing. I have ſeen ſomething ſimilar to this take 
place on board a ſhip, on the point of perithing in a 
ſtorm. The firſt effect of calamity, ſays a celebrated 
Writer, is to ſtrengthen the ſon], and the ſecond is 
to melt it dowry. It is becauſe the firſt emotion in 
Man, under the preflure of calamity, is to rite up 
toward the Dzrry ; and the ſecond, to fall back into 
phyſical wants. This laſt effect is that of reflection; 
but the moral and ſublime ſentiment, almoſt always, 
takes poſſeſſion of the heart at ſight of a 1agnitice!t 
deſtruction. 


Pums of Nature. 

When the predictions of the approaching diſſolu- 
tion of the World ſpread over Europe, ſome ages 
ago, a very great number of perſons diveſted them- 
ſelves of their property; and there is no reaſon to 
doubt that the very fame thing would happen at this 
day, ſhould ſimilar opinions be propagated with et- 
fect. But ſuch ſudden and total ruins are not to be 
apprehended in the infinitely ſage plans of Nature : 
under them nothing is deſtroyed but what is by them 
repaired. 

The apparent ruins of the Globe, ſuch as the rocks 
which roughen it's ſurface in ſo many places, have 
their utility. Rocks have the appearance of ruins in 
our eyes only becauſe they are neither ſquare nor 
polithed, like the ſtones of our monuments ; but their 
anfractuoſities are neceſſary to the vegetables and 


animals which are deſtined to find in them nouriſh- 
ment 
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ment and ſhelter. It is only for beings vegetative and 
ſenſitive that Nature has created the foſſil kingdom; 
and as ſoon as Man raifes uſeleſs maſſes out of it to 
theſe objects on the ſurſace of the Earth, the haſtens 
to apply her chiſel to them, in order to e:nploy them 
in the general harmony. 

If we attend to the origin and the end of her 
Works, thoſe of the moſt renowned Nations will ap- 
pear perfectly frivolous. It was not neceſſary that 
mighty Potentates ſhould rear ſuch enormous maſſes 
of ſtone, in order one day to inſpire me with reſpect 
from their antiquity. A little flinty pebble in one of 
our brooks is more ancient than the pyramids of 
Egypt. A multitude of cities have been deſtroyed 
ſince it was created. If I feel myſglf diſpoſed to 
blend ſome moral ſentiment with the monuments 
of Nature, I can ſay to myſelf, on ſceing a rock: 
It was on this place perhaps that the good Fenelon 
repoſed, while meditating the plan of his divine 
* Telemachus ; perhaps the day will come when there 
** ſhall be engraved on it, that he had produced a 
* revolntiion in Europe, by inſtruéting Kings that 
their glory conſiſted in rendering Mankind happy; 
* and that the happineſs of Mankind depends on 
the labours of agriculture : Poſterity will gaze with 
delight on the very ſtone on which my eyes are at 
this moment fixed.” It is thus that I embrace at 
once the paſt and the future, at ſight of an infenf1- 
ble rock, and which, in conſecrating it to virtue, by 
a ſimple inſcription, I render infinitely more venera- 
ble than by decorating it with the five orders of 
Architecture, | 
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Of the Pleaſure of Solitude. 


Once more, it is melancholy which renders ſolitude 
ſo attractive. Solitude flatters our animal inſtinct 
by inviting us to a retreat ſo much more tranquil as 
the agitations of our life have been more reſtleſs ; 
and it extends our divine inftnct, by opening to us 
perſpectives in which natural and moral beauties pre- 
ſent themſelves with all the attraction of ſentiment. 
From the effect of theſe contraſts, and of this double 
harmony, it comes to paſs, that there is no ſolitude 
more. ſoothing than that which is adjoining to a great 
city; and no popular feſtivity more agreeable than 
that which is enjoyed in the boſom of a ſolitude. _ 


OP THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE. 


Were love nothing ſuperior to a phyfical ſenſation, 
I would wiih for nothing more than to leave two 
lovers to reaſon and to act, conformably to the phy- 
ſical laws of the motion of the blood, of the filtration 
of the chyle, and of the other humours of the body, 
were it my object to give the groflett libertine a diſ- 
guſt for it. It's principal act itſelf is accompanied 
with the ſentiment of ſhame, in the men of all coun- 
tries. No Nation permits public proſtitution; and 
though cnlightened Navigators may have advanced 
that the inhabitants of Otaheité conformed to this in- 
famous practice, obſervers more attentive have ſince 
adduced proof that, as to the iſland in queſtion it was 
chargeable only on young women in the lowelt rank 
of Socicty, but that the other claſles there preſerved 
the ſenſe of modeſty common to all Mankind. 
I aw 
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I am incapable of diſcovering in Nature any direct 
cauſe of ſhame. It it be alledged that Man is aſhamed 
of the venereal act becauſe it renters him ſimilar to 
the animal, the reaſon will be found inſufficient ; for 
ſleep, drinking, and cating, bring him ſtill more fre- 
quently to the ſimilitude of the animal, and yet no 
ſhame attaches to theſe. There is in truth a cauſe of 
ſhame in the phyſical act: but whence proceeds that 
which occaſions the moral ſentiment of it? Not only 
is the act carefully kept out of fight, but even the re- 
collection of it. Woman conſiders it as a proof of 
her weakneſs : ſhe oppoics long reſiſtance to the 1o- 
licitations of Man. How comes it that Nature has 
planted this obſtacle in her heart, which in many 
caſes actually triumphs over the moſt powerful of 
propenſities, and the moſt headfirong of paſſions ? 

Independently of the particular cauſes of ſhame, 
which are unknown to me, I think I diſcern one in 
the two powers of which Man 1s conftituted. The 
ſenſe of love being, if I may ſo exprets myſelf, the 
centre toward which all the phyſical ſenſations con- 
verge, as thoſe of perfumes, of mulic, of agreeable 
colours and forms, of the touch, of delicate tempera- 
tures and favours ; there reſults from theſe a very 
powerful oppoſition to that other intellectual power 
from which are derived the ſentiments of divinity and 
immortality. Their contraſt is ſo much the more 
colliſive, that the act of the firſt is in itſelf animal 
and blind, and that the moral ſentiment which uſu— 
ally accompanies love, is more cxpanſive and more 
ſublime. The lover accordingly, in order to render 
his miſtreſs propitious, neyer fails to make this take 

the 
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the lead, and to employ every effort to amalgamate 
it with the other ſenſation. Thus ſhame ariſes, in my 
opinion, from the combat of theſe two powers; and 
this is the reaſon that children naturally have it not, 
becauſe the ſenſe of love is not yet unfolded in them; 
that young perſons have a great deal of it, becauſe 
thoſe two powers are acting in them with all their 
energy ; and that moſt old people have none at all, 
becauſe they are paſt the ſenſe of love from a decay 
of Nature in them, or have loſt it's moral ſentiment 
from the corruption of Society ; or, which is a com- 
mon caſe, from the effect of both together, by the 
concurrence of theſe two cauſes. 

As Nature has aſſigned to the province of this paſ- 
ſion, which is deſigned to be the means of re-perpe- 
tuating human life, all the animal ſenſations, ſhe has 
likewiſe united in it all the ſentiments of the ſoul ; fo 
that love preſents to two lovers not only the ſenti- 
ments which blend with our wants, and with the in- 
ſtinct of our miſery, ſuch as thoſe of protection, of 
aſſiſtance, of confidence, of ſupport, of repoſe, but 
all the ſublime inſtinéts beſides which elevate Man 
above humanity. In this ſenſe it is that Pluto de- 
fined love to be, an interpoſition of the Gods in be— 


half of young people.* 
Whoever 


* It was by means of the ſublime influence of this paſſion that 
the 'Thebans formed a battalion of heroes, called the ſacred band; 
they all fell together in the battle of Cheronea. They were found 
extended on the ground, all in the ſame ſtraight line, transfixed 
with ghaſtly wounds before, and with their faces turned toward 
the enemy. This ſpectacle drew tears from the eyes of Py: 
himſelf, their conqueror. Lycurgus had likewiſe employed the 

power 
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Whoever would wiſh to be acquainted with hu- 
man nature has only to ſtudy that of love; he would 
perceive ſpringing out of it all the ſentiments of which 
I have 


power of love in the education of the Spartans, and rendered it 
one of the great props of his republic. But as the animal coun— 
terpoiſe of this celeſtial ſentiment was no longer found in the be- 
loved object, it ſometimes threw the Greeks into certain irregula- 
rities, which have juſtly been imputed to them as matter of re- 
proach. Their Legiſlators conſidered women as the inſtruments 
merely of procreating children; they did not perceive that by fa- 
rouring love between men, they enfcebled that which ought to 
unite the ſexes, and that in attempting to ſtrengthen their politi- 
cal bands, they were burlting aſunder thoſe of Nature. 

The Republic of Lycurgus had beſides other natural defects; L 
mention only one, the flavery of the Hclots. Theſe two particu- 
lars however excepted, I conſider him as the molt ſfhlime genius 
that ever exiſted: and even as to theſe he ſtands in ſome meaſure 
excuſeable, in conſideration of the obſtacles of cvery kind which 
ne had to encounter in the eſtabliſument of his Laws. 

There are in the hart2onics of the different ages of human life 
relations ſo delightful, of the weakneſs of children to the vigour 
of their parents, of tlie courage and the love between young per- 
ſons of the two ſexes to the virtue and the religion of unimpaition= 
ed old people, that I am aſtoniſhed no attempt has been made to 
preſent a picture, at leaſt, of a human ſociety thus in concord 
with all the wants of life, and with the Laws of Nature. There 
are it is true ſome {ketches of this fort in the Telemachaus, among 
others, in the manners of the inhabitants of Buetica ; but they are 
indicated merely. I am perſuaded that ſuch a Society, thus c2- 
mented in all it's parts, would attain the higheſt degree of ſocial | 
felicity of which human nature is ſuſceptible in this World, and 
would be able to bid defiance to all the ſtorms of political agita- 
tion, So far from being expoſed to the fear of danger on the part 
of neighbouring States, it might make an eaſy conqueſt of them 
without the uſe of arms, as ancient China did, fimply by the 
Ipetacle of it's felicity, and by the influence of it's virtues. I 
once entertained a deſign, on the ſuggefiion of F. F. Rowear, of 

You, II. C0 extending 
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I have ſpoken, and a multitude of others which ! 
have neither time nor talents to unfold. We hall 
remark, firſt, that this natural affection diſcloſes, in 
every being, it's principal character, by giving it all 
the advantage of a complete extenſton. Thus, for 
example, it is in the ſeaſon when each plant re-perpe- 
tuates itſelt by it's flowers and it's fruit that it ac- 
quires all it's perfection, and the characters which 
variably determine it. It is in the ſcaſon of loves 
that the birds of ſong redouble their melody, and tht 
thoſe which excel in the beauty of their colouring 
array themſelves in their ſineſt plumage, the various 
ſhades of which they delight to diſplay, by ſwelling 
their throats, by rounding their tail into the form 
of a wheel, or by extending their wings along the 
ground. It is then that the Iuſty bull preſents his 
forchead, and threatens with the horn; that the nim— 
ble courſer frijks along the plain; that the ferocious 
animals fill the foreſts with the dreadful noiſe of 
their roaring, and that the tigreſs, exhaling the odour 
of carnage, makes the ſolitudes of Africa to reſound 
with her indeous yells, and appears clothed with 
every horrid, attractive grace, in the eyes of her tre- 
mendous lover. 

It is likewiſe in the ſeaſon of loving, that all the 
affections ST to the heart of Man, unfold them- 
ſelves. Then it is that innocence, candour, fince- 


extending this idea, by compoſing the Hiſtory of a Nation of 
Greece, well known to the Poets, becauſe it lived conformably 
to Nature, and for that very reaſon almoſt altogether unknown td 
our political Writers; but time permitted me only to trace the 
outline of it, or at moſt to finiſh the firſt Book. 


rity þ 
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rity, modeſty, generoſity, heroiſm, holy faith, pictr, 


able in the atti- 


expreſs themſelves with grace ine! 
tude and features of two young lovers. Love of- 
ſumes in their fouls all the characters of religion and 
virtue. They betake themſelves to flight, far from 
the tumultuous aſſemblies of the city, and from the 
corruptive paths of ambition, in queſt of ſome ſequeſ- 
tered ſpot, where upon the rural altar they may be 
at liberty to mingle and exchange the tender vows of 
everlaſting affection. The fountains, the woods, the 
dawning Aurora, the conſtellations of the night, re- 
ceive by turns the ſacrcd depoſit of the oath of Love, 
Loft at times in a religious intoxication, they confi- 
der each other as beings of a ſuperior order. 'The 
miſtreſs is a goddeſs, the lover becomes ah: idolater. 


| The graſs under their feet, the air which they breathe, 


the ſhades under which they repoſe, all, ail appear 
conſecrated in their eyes from filling the fame at- 
moſphere with them. In the widely extended Uni- 


| verſe they behold no other felicity but that of living 


and dying together, or rather they haye loſt all ſight 
of death. Love tranſports them into ages of infinite 
duration, and death ſeems to them only the tranſition 
to eternal union. | 
But ſhould cruel deſtiny ſeparate them ſrom each 
other, neither the proſpects of fortune, nor the friend- 
ſhip of compenions the molt endeared, can afford 
conſolation under the lois. They had reached Hea- 
ven, they. languiſh on the earth, they are hurried in 
their deſpair into the retirement of the cloiſter, to 


employ the remaining dregs of lifc in re-Cemanding 


of Gop the felicity of which they enjoyed but one 
Cc2 tranſient 
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tranſient glimpſe. Nay many an irkſome year after 
their ſeparation, when the cold hand of age has frozen 
up the current of ſenfe ; after having been diſtract. 
ed by a thouſand and a thouſand anxieties foreign to 
the heart, which ſo many times made them forget 
that they were human, the boſom ſtill palpitates at 
ſight of the tomb which contains the object once ſo 
tenderly beloved. They had parted with it in the 
World, they hope to ſec it again in Heaven. Unfor— 
tunate Heloj/a ! what ſublime emotions were kindled 
in thy ſoul by the aſhes of thy Abelard ? 

Such celeſtial emotions cannot poſſibly be the e. 
fects of a mere animal act. Love is not a ſlight con- 
vulſion, as the divine Marcus-Aurelius calls it. It is 
to the charms of virtue, and to the ſentiment of her 
divine attributes, that love is indebted for all that eu- 
thuſiaſtic energy. Vice itfelf, in order to pleaſe, is 
under the neceſſity of borrowing it's looks and it's 
language. If theatrical female performers captivate 
fo many lovers, the ſeduction is carried on by means 
of the illuſions of innocenee, of benevolence, and of 
magnanimity, diſplayed in the characters of the fhep- 
herdeſſes, of the heroines, and of the goddefles, which 
they are accuſtomed to repreſent. Their boaſted 
graces are only the appearances of the virtues which 
they counterfeit. If ſometimes, on the contrary, vir- 
tue becomes diſpleaſing, it is becauſe ſhe exhibits her- 
ſelf in the diſguiſe of harſnneſs, caprice, pecvithneis, 
or ſome other repulſive bad quality. 

Thus beauty is the offspring of virtue, and ugli— 
neſs that of vice; and theſe characters frequently im- 
preſs themſelves from the earlieſt inſancy by means of 

education. 
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education. It will be objected to me that there are 
men handſome yet vicious, and others homely yet 
virtuous. Socrates and Alcibiades have been adduced 
as noted inſtances in ancient times. But theſe very 
examples confirm my poſition. Socrates was unhappy 
and vicious at the time of life when the phyſionomy 
aſſumes it's principal characters, from infancy up to 
the age of ſeventeen years. He was born in a poor 
condition; his father had determined, notwithſtend- 
ing his own declarcd reluctance, to breed him to the 
art of ſculpture. Nothing leſs than the authority of 
an oracle could reſcue him from this parental tyranny. 
Socrates acknowledged, in conformity to the deciſion 
of a Phyſionomiſt, that he was addicted to women 
and wine, the vices into which men are uſually throw n 
by the preſſure of calamity : at length he became re- 
formed, and nothing could be more beautiful than 
this Philoſopher when he diſcourſed about the DRIixx. 
As to the happy Aleibiades, born in the very lap of 
fortune, the leſſons of Socrates, and the love of his 
parents and fellow-citizens, expanded in him at once 
beauty of perſon and of ſoul; but having been at 
laſt betrayed into irregulur courſes, through the in- 
fluence of evil communications, nothing remained 
but the bare phyſionomy of virtue. Whatever ſe- 
duction may be apparent in their firſt aſpect, the 
uglineſs of vice ſoon diſcovers itſelf on the faces of 
handſome men degraded into wickedneſs. You can 
perceive, even under their ſmiles, a certain marked 
trait of falſehood and perfidy. This diſſonance is 
communicated even to the voice. Every thing about 
them is maſked like their face. 

| Cc3 I beg 
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I beg leave farther-to obſerve, that all the forms of 
organized beings expreſs intellectual ſentiments, not 
only to the eyes of Man, who ſtudies Nature, but tg 
thoſe of animals, which are inſtructed at once by their 
inſtinct, in ſuch particulars of knowledge as are in 
many reſpects ſo obſcure to us. Thus, for example, 
every ſpecics of animal has certain traits which are 
expreſſive of it's character. From the ſparkling and 
reſtleſs eyes of the tiger you may diſcover his ferocity 
and perfidy. The gluttony of the hog is announced 
by the vulgarity of his attitude, and by the inclination 
of his head toward the ground. All animals are per- 
fectly well acquainted with thoſe characters, for the 
Laws of Nature are univerſal. For inſtance, though 
there be in the eyes of man, unleſs he is very atten- 
tive, an exceedingly ſlight exterior difference betwe 
a fox and a ſpecies of dog which reſembles bim, t. the 
hen will never miſtake the one for the other. She 
will take no alarm on the approach of the dog, but 
will be ſcized with horror the inſtant that the tox 
appears, 

It is ſtill farther to be remarked, that every animal 
expreſſes in it's features ſome one ruling paſſion, ſuch 
as cruelty, ſenſuality, cunning, ſtupidity. But Man 
alone, unleſs he has been debaſed by the vices of So- 
cicty, bears upon his countenance the impreſs of a 
celeſtial origin. There is no one trait of beauty but 
what may be referred to ſome virtue: ſuch an one 
belongs to innocence, ſuch another to candour, thoſe 
to generoſity, to modeſty, to heroiſm, It is to their 
influence that Man is indebted, in every country, {er 


the reſpect and confidence with which he is honourcd 
by 
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by the brute creation, unleſs they have been forced 
out of Nature by unrelenting perſecution on the part 
of Man. 

Whatever charms may appear in the harmony of 
the colours and forms of ihe human figure, there is 
no Vilibie reaton why it's pi heal effect fhould exert 
an infucnce over BR unleſs the impreſs of ſome 
moral power were combined with it. The plumpneſs 
ot form, or the freſhneſs of colouring, ought rather to 
excite the appetite of ferocious animals, than their 
reſpect or their love. Finally, as we are able to diſ- 
tinguzih their impaſtioned character, they in like man- 
ner can diſtinguiſh ours, and are capable of forming 
a very accurate judgment as to our being eruel or 
pacific. The game- birds, which fly the ſanguinary 
fſowler, gather coufidently around the harmleſs ſhep- 
herd, 

It has been affirmed that beauty is arbitrary in every 
Nation; but this opinion bus been already reſuted 


Ly 
an a, to matter of fact. The mutilutions of the 
Negroes, their inciſions into the fin, their flattened 
z0ſes, their coinpreſſed forchceads; the flat, long, 
round, and pointed heads of the favages of North- 
America; the perforated lips of the Braſiliuns; the 
large ears of the people of Laos, in Aſia, and of fome 
Nations of Guiana, are the effects of ſuperſtition, or 
of a faulty education. The ferocious animals them- 
ſelves are firuck at ſight of theſe deformities, All 
travellers unanimouſly concur in their teſtimony that 
vhen lions or tygers arc famiſhed, which rarely hap- 
pens, and thereby reduced to the neceſſity of attack- 
ug carayans in the night time, they | ſalt lrit upon the 
C04 beulis 
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beaſts of burden, and next upon the Indians, or ths 
black people. The European figure, with it's fim- 
plicity, has a much more impoſing effect upon them, 
than when disfigured by African or Aſiatic characters. 

When it has not been degraded by the vices of 
Society, the expreſſion of the human face is ſublime. 
A Neapolitan of the name of John-Baprifte Porta, 
took it info his head to trace in it relations to the 
figures of the beaſts. To this effect he has compoſed 
a book embelliſhed with engravings, repreſenting the 
"0 head under the forced reſemblance of the head 

a dog, of a horſe, of a ſheep, of a hog, and of an 
ox. His ſyſtem is ſomewhat favourable to certain 
modern opinions, and forms a very tolerable alliance 
with the hideous changes which the paſſions produce 
in the human form. But I ſhould be glad to know 
after what animal Pigalle has copied that charming 
Mercury which I have ſeen at Berlin ; and after the 
paſſions of what brutes the Grecian Sculptors pro- 
duced the Jupiter of the Capitol, the Venus pudica, 
and the Apollo of the Vatican? In what animals 
have they ſtudied thoſe divine expreſſions? 

Jam thoroughly perſuaded, as I have ſaid already, 
that there is not a ſingle beautiful touch in a figure 
but what may be allied io ſome moral ſentiment, re- 
lative to virtue and to Deity, The traits. of uglineſs 
might be in like manner referred to ſome vicious at- 
fection, ſuch as jealouſy, avarice, gluttony, or rage. 
In order to demonſtrate to our Philoſophers how far 
they are wide of the mark, when they attempt to 
make the paſſions the only moving principles of hu- 
man life, I wiſh they could be prefented with the ex- 

1 55 preſſion 
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preſſion of all the paſſions collected in one ſingle 
head; for example, the wanton and obſcene leer of 
a courtezan, with the deceitful and haughty air of an 
ambitious courtier ; and accompanied with an inſu— 
ſion of ſome touches of hatred and envy, which are 
negative ambitions. A head which ſhould unite them 
all would be more horrid than that of Meduſa; it 
would be a likeneſs of Nero. 

Every paſſion has an animal character as John-Bap- 
tiſte Porta excellently obſerved. But every virtue too 
has it's animal character; and never is a phyſionomy 
more intereſting than when you diſtinguiſh in it a 
celeſtial affection conflicting with an animal paſſion. 
Nay I do not know whether it be poſſible to expreſs 
a virtue otherwiſe than by a triumph, of this kind. 
Hence it is that modeſty appears ſo lovely on the face 
of a young female, becauſe it is the conflict of the 
moſt powerful of animal paſſions with a ſublime ſen- 
timent. The expreſſion of ſenſibility likewiſe ren- 
ders a face extremely intereſting, becauſe the ſoul, 
in this caſe, ſhews itſelf in a ſtate of ſuffering, and 
becauſe the fight of this excites a virtue in ourſelves, 
namely the ſentiment of compaſſion. If the ſenſibi- 
lity of the figure in queſtion is active, that is if it 
ſprings itſelf out of the contemplation of the miſery 
of another, it ſtrikes us ſtill more, becauſe then it be- 
comes the divine expreſſion of generoſity. 

I have a conviction that the moſt celebrated ſtatues 
and pictures of Antiquity owe much of their high re- 
putation entirely to the expreſſion of this double 
character, that is to the harmony ariſing out of the 
two oppoſite ſentiments of paſſion and virtue. This 
much is certain, that the moſt july bouſted maſter- 


pieces 
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pieces in ſculpture and painting among the Ancient. 
all preſented this kind of contraſt. Of this abun- 
dance of examples might be adduced from their fa- 
tues, as the Venus price, and the dying Gladiator, 
who preſerves even when fallen, reſpect tor his ow! 
glory, at the moment he is ſinking into the arms of 
death. Such likewiſe was that of Cupid burling the 
thunder after the infant Aleibiades, which Pliny at. 
cribes to Praxitetes, or to Scopus. An amiable child. 
launching from his little hand the dread thunderbo!: 
of Jupiter, mutt excite at once the ſentiment of in- 
nocence, and that of terror. With the character ot 
the God was blended that of a man equally attractive 
and formidable. 

I bclicve that the paintings of the Ancients expret- 
ſed ſtill better thoſe harmonics of oppoſite ſentiments, 
Pliny, who has preſerved to us the memory of the 
moit noted of them, quotes among others a picture 
by thenion of Maronea, which repreſented the cau— 
tious and crafty Cees detecting Achilles under the 
dliſguiſe of a young woman, by preſenting an atiort- 
ment 0: female trinkets, among which he bad carc- 
loſsly, and without appearance of art, introduced a 
ſword. The lively emotion with which Achilles lays 
hold of that ſword, muſt have exbibited a bac 
contrait with the habit, and the compoſed deportme 
of his nymph character. There muit have reſulte 
another no leſs intereſting, i in the character of De 
with his air of reſerve, and the cxpreftion of his ſatis- 
faction under the reſtraint of prudence, fearful loft in 
diſcovering Achilles he ſhould at the ſame time be- 
tray himſelf. . 

Another piece till more aſſecting, from the pencil 


of 
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of Ari/lides of Thebes, repreſented Bib/is languiſhing 
to death of the love which ſhe bare to her own bro- 
ther. In it there muſt have been diſtinctly repre- 
ſented the ſentiment of virtue repelling the idea of a 
criminal paſſion, and that of fraternal friendſhip, which 
recalled the heart to love under the very appcarances 
of virtue. Theſe cruel conſonances ; deſpair at the 
thought of being betrayed by her own heart, the de- 
ſire of dying, in order to conccal her ſhame, the de- 
fire of liſe to enjoy the fight of the beloved object, 
health waſting away under the preſſure of conflicts 
ſo painful, muſt have expreſſed, amidſt the languors 
of death and of life, contraſts the moſt intereſiing, on 
the countenance of that ill-tated maid. 

In another picture of the fame Ariſtides was repre- 
ſented to admiration, a mother wounded in the breaſt 
during the ſiege of a city, giving ſuck to her infant. 
She ſeemed afraid, fays Ply, leſt it ſhould draw in 
her blood together with her milk. Atexander prized 
it ſo highly that he had it conveyed to Pella the place 
of his birth. What emotions muſt have been excited, 
in contemplating a triumph ſo cxalted as that of ma- 
ternal affection abſorbing all ſenſe of perſonal ſuffer- 
ing! Pouffn, as we have ſeen, has borrowed from this 
virtue the principal expreſſion of his picture of the 

Deluge. 
Rubens has employed it in a moſt wonderful man- 
ner in giving expreſſion to the face of his Mary de Me- 
dicis, in which you diſtinguiſh at once the anguiſh 
and the joy of child-bearing. He farther heightens 
the violence of the phyſical paſſion, by the careleſs 
attitude into which the Queen is thrown, in an eaſy- 
chair, 
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chair, and by her naked foot, which has ſhaken off the 
ſlipper ; and on the other hand, he conveys the ſub- 
limity of the moral ſentiment awakened in her by the 
high deſtiny of her infant, who is preſented to her by 
a God, repoſed in a cradle of bunches of grapes and 
ears of corn, ſymbols of the felicity of his reign. 

It is thus that the great Maſters, not fatisfied with 
oppoſing mechanically groups of figures and vacuity, 
ſhades and lights, children and old men, feet and 
hands, purſue with unremitting care thoſe contraſts 
of our internal powers which expreſs themſelves on 
ce the human face divine,” in touches ineffable, and 
which muſt conſtitute the eternal charm of their pro- 
ductions. The Works of Le Sueur, abound in theſe 
contraſts of ſentiment, and he places them in ſuch 
perfect harmony with thoſe of the elementary nature, 
that the reſult from them is the ſweeteſt and the molt 
profound melancholy. But it has been much caſier for 
his pencil, to paint, than for my pen to deſcribe them. 

I ſhall adduce but one example more to my prefcut 
purpoſe, taken from Poufſiz, an Artiſt moſt admirable 
for his 1kill in graphic compoſition, but whoſe colours 
have ſuffered conſiderably from the hand of time. 
The piece to which I refer is his picture of the rape 
of the Sabine women. While the Roman ſoldiery 
are carrying off by force in their arms the terrificd 
young women of the Sabines, there is a Roman of- 
ficer, who is deſirous of getting poſſeſſion of one ex- 
tremely beautiful as well as young. She has taken 
refuge in the arms of her mother. He deres not 
preſume to offer violence to her, but ſeems to addrets 
the mother with all the ardour of love tempered with 

reſpect ; 
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reſpect; his countenance thus ſpeaks : * She will be 
«* happy with me! Let me be indebted for her to 
« love, and not to fear! I am leſs eager to rob you 
« of a daughter, than to give you a ſon.” It is thus 
that, while he conforms himſelf in dreſſing his cha- 
raters to the ſimplicity of the age which rendered all 
conditions nearly ſimilar, he has diſtinguiſhed the 
officer from the ſoldier not by his garb but by his 
manners. He has caught as he uſually does, the moral 
character of his ſubject, which produces a very dif- 
terent effect from that of mere co/ume. 

I ſhould have been extremely happy had we been 
favoured from the pencil of the ſame ingenious Artiſt, 
with a repreſentation of theſe ſame female Sabines, 
after they had become wives and mothers, ruſhing 
in between the two contending armies of the Sabines 
and Romans, © Running,” as Plutarch tells us, 
* ſome on this ſide, others. on that, in tears, ſhriek- 
ing, exclaiming ; thruſting themſelves through the 
„ claſhing of arms, and heaps of the dead ſtrewed 
« along the ground, like perſons frantic or poſſeſſed 
„with a ſpirit, carrying their ſucking infants in their 
© arms, with hair diſhevelled, appealing now to Ro- 
© mans, now to Sabines, by every tender adjuration 
* that can reach the hcart of Man.““ 

The moſt powerful effects of love, as has been faid, 
ariſe out of contradictory ſeclings melting into each 
other, juſt as thoſe of hatred frequently are produc- 
ed from ſimilar ſentiments which happen to claſh. 
Hence it is that no feeling can be more agrecable 
than to find a friend in a man whom we conſidered 


* P/.tarch's life of Romulus, 


as 
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as an enemy ; and no mortification ſo poignant as 
meeting an enemy in the man whom we depended 
upon as a friend. Theſe harmonic effects often ren- 
der a flight and tranſient kindneſs more eſtimable 
than a continued ſeries of good offices; and a mo- 
mentary offence more outrageous than the declared 
enmity of a whole life-time ; becauſe in the firſt cafe 
feelings diametrically oppoſite graciouſly unite ; and 
in the ſecond congenial feelings violenily claſh. 
Hence too it is that a ſingle blemiſh, amidit the va- 
luable qualities of a man of worth, frequently appears 
more offenſive than all the vices of a ibertine who 
diſplays only a ſolitary virtue, becauſe from the effect 
of contraſt theſe two qualities become more promi— 
nent, and eclipſe the others in the two oppoſite cha- 
ra&ters. It proceeds likewiſe from the weakneſs of 
the human mind, which attaching itſelf always to a 
ſingle point of the object which it contemplates, fixes 
on the moſt prominent quality in framing it's deci- 
ſions. It is impoſſible to enumerate the errors into 
which we are every day falling for want of ſtudying 
theſe elementary principles of Nature. It would be 
poſſible undoubtedly to extend them much farther. ; 
it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I have given a de- 
monſtration of their exiſtence, and inſpired others 
with an inclination to apply them properly. 

Theſe harmonics acquire greater energy from the 
adjoining contraſts which detach them, from the con- 
ſonances which repeat them, and from the other ele- 
mentary Laws which have been indicated'; but it 
with theſe are blended ſome one of the moral ſenti- 
ments of which I have been preſenting a faint fxetch, 

in 
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in this caſe the effect reſulting from the whole is in- 
expreſſibly delightfſul. Thus, for ne a har- 
mony becomes in ſome ſort celeſtial, when it con- 
tains a myſtery, winch always ſuppoſes ſomething 
marvellous and divine. I one day fcit a moſt agree- 
able effect, as 1 was looking over a collection of old 
prints which repreſented the ONE of Adonis. Venus 
hid ſtolen the infant Adonis from Diuma, and was 
educating him with her fon Cupid. Diana was de- 
termined to recover him, as being the ſon of one of 
ber nymphs. Feuus then having on a certain day 
alighted from her chariot drawn by doves, was walking 
with the two boys in a valley of Cythera. Diane, 
at the head of her armed retinue, places herſelf in 
ambuſh in a fore e which Fenug was to paſs. 
Jens as ſoon as the perceived her adverfary approach- 
ing, and incapa able either to eſcape or to prevent the 
recaplure 95 Adonis, was inſtantly ftrack with the 
thought of clapping wings on his ſhoulders, and pre- 
ſenting Cid and him together to Diana, deſired her 
to take cither of the children which ſhe believed to 
be her property. Both being equally beautiful, both 
of the fame age, and both furniſhed with wings, 
the chaſte Goddeſs of the woods was deterred from | 
chooling either the one or the other, and refrained 
from taking Adonis for fear of taking Crd, 

This fable contains ſcveral ſentimental beauties. I 
related it one day to J. J. Rouear, who was highly 
delighted with it. © Nothing pleaſes me ſo much,“ 
ſaid he, “ as an agreeable image which conveys a 
e moral ſentiment.” We were at that time in the 
plain of Neuilly, near a park in which we ſaw a group 

of 
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of Love and Friendſhip, under the forms of a young 


man and young woman of fifteen or ſixteen years 9 
age, embracing each other with mouth to mouth, 
Having looked at it he ſaid to me, © Here is an ob- 
c ſcene image preſented aſter a charming idea. No- 
© thing could have been more agreeable than a re- 
« preſentation of the two figures in their natura 
ce ſtate : Friendſhip, as a grown young woman caret- 
&« ſing an infant Cupid.” Being on this intereſting 

ſubject, I repeated to him the concluſion of thi! 
touching fable of Phlomæla and Progne. 


Le defert eſt-il fait pour des talens fi beaux? 

Venez faire aux cites eclater leurs merveilles: 
Auſſi bien, en voyant les bois, 

Sans celle il vous ſouvient que Tree autrefois, 
Parmi des demeurcs pareilles, 

Fzerga fa ſureur ſur vas divins appas.— 

I. t c'eſt le ſouvenir d'un ſi cruel outrage, 

Qui fait, reprit ſa ſeur, que je ne vous ſuis pas: 
En voyant les hommes, helas ! 
II m'en ſouvient bien davantage. 


Why waſte ſuch ſweetneſs on the deſert air! 


Come, charm the city with thy tuneful note. 
Think too, in ſolitude, that form fo fair 
Felt violation: flee the horrid thought. 


Ah! ſiſter dear, ſaid Philomel replies, 

Ts this that makes me ſhun the haunts of men: 
Tertus and Courts the anguiſh'd heart allies, 

And haſtes, for ſhelter, to the woods again. 


e What a ſerics of ideas!“ cried he, © how ten 
ce derly affecting it is!” His voice was ſtifled, and 
the tears ruſhed to his eyes. I perceived that he was 
arther moved by the ſecret correſpondencies betwee!! 

| {the 
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me talents and the deſtiny of that bird, and his own 
ſituation. 

It is obvious, then, in the two allegorical ſubjects 
of Diana and Adonis, and of Love and Friendſhip, 
that there are really within us two diſtinct powers, 
the harmonics of which cxalt the ſoul, when the phy- 
iical image throws us into a moral ſentiment, as in the 
firſt example; and abaſe it, on the contrary, when 
a moral ſentiment recals us to a phyſical ſenſation, 
as in the example of Love and Friendſhip. 

The ſuppreſled circumſtances contribute farther to 
the moral expreſſions, becauſe they are conformable 
to the expanſive nature of the ſoul. They conduct 
it over a vaſt field of ideas. It is to theſe ſuppreſ- 
ſions that the fable of the Nightingale is, indebted for 
the powerful effect which it produces. Add to theſe 
a multitude of other oppoſitions, which I have not 
leiſure to analyze. 

The farther that the phyſical image is removed 
ſrom us the greater extenſion is given to the moral 
ſentiment; and the more circumſcribed that the firſt 
is the more cnergetic the ſentiment is rendered. It 
is this undoubtedly which communicates ſo much 


force to our affections, when we regret the death of 


a friend. Grief in this caſe conveys the ſoul from one 
World to the other, and from an object full of 
charms to a tomb. Hence it is that the following 
paſſage from Jeremiah contains a ſtrain of ſublime 
melancholy : Yox in Ramd audita eft ; ploratus & ulu- 
lates multus : Rachel plorans filios ſuos, & noluit com- 
ſolari, quia non ſunt, © A voice was heard in Ramah, 
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* lamentation and bitter weeping ; Raclicl weeping 


OS 


for her children, refuted to be comforted, becauſe 
they are not.“ All the confolations which this 
World can adminiſter are daſhed to pieces again: 
this word of maternal anguiſh, 2% fant. 

The fingle jet Lean of Saint-Cloud pleaſes mc 
more 'than all it's caſcades. However, though the 
phyſical image ſhould not eſcape and loſe itſelf in 
infinity, it may conycy ſorrow thither, when it re— 
flects the lame ſentiment. I find in Pie a noble 
effect of this progreſſive confonance.” “ Bi,, 
ſays he, © giving all up for loſt, and having reſolved 
to withdraw from Italy, paſled by land through 
*© Lucania, and came to Elea which is ſituated on the 
« ſea-ſide. Portia being to return from thence te 
«* Rome, endeavourcd to conceal the grief which op- 
« preſſed her in the proſpect of their approaching ſe— 
* paration ; but with all her reſolution and magna— 
© nimity ſhe betrayed the ſorrow which was preying 
* on her heart, on ſeeing a picture which there agg 
* dentally caught her eye. The ſubject of the piece 
* was taken from the Iliad, and repreſented the parting 
«© of He&or and Andromache, when he was preparing 
to take the field, and at the inſtant when be w:; 
* delivering the infant Afyanax ito the arms of hi, 
mother, while her eyes remain immoveably tixed 
* on Hector. The reſemblance which the picture 
« bore to her own diſtreſs made her burſt into tears ; 
and ſeveral times a day the reſorted to the place 
© where it hung to gaze at it, and to weep before it. 


* Jeremiah, chap. xxxi, ver. 15, 


& This 
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c This being obſerved by Acilius, one of the friends 
© of Brutus, he repeated the paſſage from Homer in 
& which An4rymache expreſſes her inward emotion: 


3 Bet , \ \ We . 
Lurup &T&p Tv (40 ETT1 MATTG 1X MOTV pn lnps 


H de xxTiy mnt ov 3 po Sxtep Os TxpanoiThS. 


Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I fee 
My father, mother, kindred, all in thee, 
My wedded Lord. 


© Brutus, replicd, with a ſmile, But I muft not anfever 
* Portia in the words of Hector t9 Atdromache : 


8:2 T Gow \ a — 4 7 
Ar Us din IS, Th THUTHS E ue, 
3 . 13 [ . 
Iro TY N αα,jM, Te, x EILUTOANUGE HENEUE. 


: ... . . . haſten to thy taſks at home, 
* . * - 
There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom. 


ce For though the natural weakneſs of her bod; prevents 
* her from acting what the flrength of men only can per- 
* form, yet ſhe has a mind as valiant, and as attroe for 
* the good of her Country, as we have.” 

This picture was undoubtedly placed under the 
periſtyle of ſome. temple built on the ſhore of the 
Sea. Brutus was on the point of embarking without 
pomp, and without a retinue. His wife, the daughter 
of Cato, had accompanied him, perhaps on foot. 
The moment of ſeparation approaches ; in order to 
ſoothe her anguiſh ſhe fixes her eyes on that painting 
conſecrated to the Gods. She beholds in it the laſt 
long farewel of Hector and Andromache ; ſhe is over- 
whelmed ; and to reanimate her fortitude turns her 
eyes upon her huſband. The compariſon is com- 
pleted, her courage forſakes her, tears guth out, con- 
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jugal affection triumphs over love of Country. Two 
virtues in oppoſition! Add to theſe the characters of 
a wild nature, which blend ſo well with human gricf: 
profound ſolitude, the columns and the cupola of that 
antique temple, corroded by the keen air of the Sea, 
and marbled over with moſſes which give them the 
appearance of green bronze; a ſetting Sun which 
gildes the Summit of it; the hollow murmurs of the 
Sea at a diſtance, breaking along the coaſt of Lucania; 
the towers of Elea perceptible in the boſom of a valley 
between two ſteep mountains, and that ſorrow of 
Portia which hurries us back to the age of Audro— 
mache. What a picture, ſuggeſted by the contempla- 
tion of a picture! O, ye Artiſts, could you but produce 
it, Portia would in her turn call forth many a tear. 

I could multiply without end proofs of the two 
powers by which we are governed. Enough has been 
ſaid on the ſubject of a paſſion the inſtinct of which 
is ſo blind, to evince that we are attracted to it, and 
actuated by it, from Laws widely difterent from thoſe 
of digeſtion. Our affections demonſtrate the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, becauſe they expand in all the cir- 
cumſtances in which they feel the attributes of Deity, 
ſuch as that of infinity, and never dwell with delight 
on the Earth, except on the attractions of virtue and 
INNOCENCE. 


OF SOME OTHER SENTIMENTS OP DEITY, AND AMONG 
OTHERS, OF THAT OP VIRTUE. 


There are beſides theſe a great number of ſenti- 
mental Laws, which it has not been in my power at 
preſent to unfold : ſuch are thoſe which ſuggeſt pre- 

ſentiments. 
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ſentiments, omens, dreams, the reference of events 
fortunate and unfortunate to the ſame epochs, and 
the like. Their effects are atteſted among Nations 
poliſhed and ſavage, by Writers profane and ſacred, 
and by every man who pays attention to the Laws of 
Nature. Theſe communications of the ſoul with an 
order of things inviſible, are rejected by the learned 
of modern times, becauſe they come not within the 
province of their ſyitems and of their almanacs; but 
how many things exiſt, which are not reducible to the 
plans of our reaſon and which have not been ſo much 
as perceived by it! 

There are particular laws which demonſtrate the 
immediate action of Providence on the Human Race, 
and whizh are oppoſite to the general Lays of Phyſics. 
For example, the principles of reaſon, of paſſion, and 
of ſentiment, as well as the organs of ſpecch and of 
hearing, are the ſame in men of all countrics ; never- 
theleſs the language of Nations differs all the world 
over. How comes it that the art of ſpeech is fo 
various among beings who all have the tame wants, 
and that it ſhould be conſtantly changing in the 
tranſmiſſion from father to ton, to ſuch a degree that 
we modern French no longer underſtand the language 
of the Gauls, and that the day is coming when our 
poſterity will be unable to comprehend ours? The ox 
of Bengal bellows like that of the Ukraine, and the 
nightingale pours out the ſame melodious ſtrains to 
this day, in our climates, as thoſe which charmed the 
ear of the Bard of Mantua by the banks of the Po. 

It is impoſſible to maintain, though it has been 
alleged by certain Writers of high reputation, that 
D d 3 languages 
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languages are characterized by climatcs ; for if they 
were ſubjected to influence of this kind, they would 
never vary in any country in which the climate is in- 
variable. The language of the Romans was at ſirſt 
barbarous, afterwards majeſtic, and is become at luft 
ſoft and cffeminate. They are not rough to the 
North, and ſoft to the South, as J. J. Roufſeau pre- 
tends, who in treating this point has given far too 
great extenſion to phyſical Laws. The language of 
the Ruſſias, in the North of Europe, is very ſoft, 
being a dialect of the Greek; and the jargon of the. 
ſouthern provinces of France is harſh and coarſe. 
The Laplanders, who inhabit the ſhores of the Frozen 
Occan, ſpeak a language which is very grateful to 
the car ; and the Hottentots, who inhabit the very 
temperate climate of the Cape of Good-Hope, cluck 
like India cocks, The language of the Indians of 
Peru is loaded with ſtrong aſpirations, and conſonants 
of difficult pronunciation. Any one, without going 
out of his cloſet, may diſtinguiſh the different cha- 
racers of the language of each Nation, by the names 
preiented on the geographical charts of the Country, 
and may ſatisfy himſelf that their harſhneſs, or 
ſoiineſs, has no relation whatever to thoſe of La- 
titade. 

Other obſervers have aflerted that the languages of 
Nations have been determined and fixed by their 
great Writers. But the great Writers of the age 0: 
Li:gufhius did not ſecure the Latin language from cor- 
ruption, previouſly to the reign of Marcus Aurelins, 
Thoſe of the age of Louis XIV. already begin to be 
antiquated among ourſelyes, If poſterity fixes the 

character 
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character of a language to the age which was pro- 
ductive of great Writers, it is not becauie, as they 
allege, it is then at it's greateſt purity ; for you find 
in them as many of thoſe inverſions of phratcology, 
of thoſe decompoſitions of words, and of thoſe em- 
barraſſed ſyntaxcs, which render the metaphyſical 
ſtudy of all Grammar tireſome and barbarous ; but it 
is becauſe the Writings of thoſe great men ſparkle 
with maxims of virtue, and preſent us with a thou- 
ſand perſpectives of the Derry. I have no doubt 
that the ſubinne ſentiments which inſpire them illu- 
minate them ſtill in the order and diſpoſition of their 
Works, ſeeing they are the ſources of all harmony. 
From this, if I am not miſtaken, reſults the unaltera- 


ble charm which renders the perutul of them fo de- 
-, 


licious, at all times, and to the men of all Nations. 
Hence it is that P/ulurch has echpicd 1nof of the 
Writers of Grecce, though he was of ihe age ncither 
of Pericles, nor of Alexander ; and that the iranſlation 
of his Works into old French by the good Amyot, 
will be more generally read by poſterity than molt of 
the original Works produced even in the age of 
Louis XIV. It is the moral goodneſs of a period 
which characterizes a linguage, and which tranſmits 
it unaltered to the generation following. This is the 
reaſon that the languages, the cuſtoms, and even the 
form of dreflts are in Aſia tranſmitted inviolably from 
generation to generation, becauſe fathers, all over that 
Continent, make themſelves beloved by their chil- 
dren. But theſe reaſons do not explain the diverſity 
of language which ſubfiſts between one Nation and 
another. It mutt ever appear to me altogether ſuper- 
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natural that men who enjoy the ſame elements, aud 
are ſubjected to the ſame wants ſhould not employ 
the ſame words in expreſſing them. There is but one 
Sun to illuminate the whole Earth, and he bears 
different name in every different land. 

I beg leave to ſuggeſt a farther effect of a Law to 
which little attention has been paid ; it 1s this, thai 
there never ariſes any one man eminently diſtinguith- 
ed, in whatever line, but there appears at the ſame 
time, either in his own Country, or in ſome neigh- 
bouring Nation, an antagoniſt poſſeſſing talents, and 
a reputation, in complete oppoſition : ſuch were 
Democriins and Heraclitus, Alexander and Diogenes, 
Deſcartes and Newton, Corneille and Racine, Boſſuct 
and Fenelon, Yoltluire and J. J. Rouſſeau. I had col- 
lected on the ſubject of the two extraordinary men 
laſt mentioned, who were contemporaries, and who 
died the ſame year, a great number of ſtrictures. 
which demonſtrate that through the whole courſe of 
lite they preſented a ſtriking contraſt in reſpect of 
talents, of manners, and of fortune: but I have re- 
linquiſhed this parallel, in order to devote my atten- 
tion to a purſuit which I deemed much more uſetul. 

This balancing of illuſtrious characters will not 
appear extraordinary, if we conſider that it is a con- 
ſequence from the general Law of contraries which. 
governs the World, and from which all the harmo- 
nies of Nature reſult : 1t muſt therefore particularly 
manifeſt itſelf in the Human Race, which is the centre 
of the whole; and it actually does diſcoyer itſelf in 

the wonderful equilibrium, conformably to which the 
two ſexes are born in equal numbers. It does not fix 
on 
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on individuals in particular, for we ſee families con- 
ſiſting wholly of daughters, and others all ſons; but 
it embraces the aggregate of a whole city, and of 
a Nation, the male and female - children of which 
are always produced very nearly equal in number. 
Whatever inequality of ſex there may exiſt in the 
variety of births in families, the equality is conſtantly 
reſtored in the aggregate of a people. 

But there is another cquilibrium no leſs wonderful, 
which has not I believe become an object of atten- 
tion. As there are a great many men who periſh in 
war, in ſcea-voyages, and by painful and dangerous 
employments, it would thence follow, that, at the 
long run, the number of women would daily go on 
in an increaſing proportion. On the ſuppoſition that 
there periſhes annually one tenth part more of men 
than of women, the balancing of the ſexes muſt be— 
come more and more unequal. Social ruin muſt in- 

creaſe from the very regularity of the natural order. 
This however docs not take place; the two ſexes are 
always very nearly equally numerous : their occupa- 
tions are different, but their deſtiny 1s the ſame. The 
women, who frequently impel men to engage in 
hazardous enterprizes to ſupport their luxury, or who 
toment animoſities and even kindle wars among them 
to gratify their vanity, are carried off in the ſecurity 
of pleaſure and indulgence, by maladies to which 
men are not ſubject; but which frequently reſult from 
the moral, phyſical, and political pains which the men 


undergo in conſequence of them. Thus the equi- 


librium of birth between the ſexes is re-eſtabliſhed by 
the equilibrium of death. 
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Nature has multiplied thoſe harmonic contraſis in 
all her Works, relatively to Man; for the fruits which 
miniſtœ to our neceſſities frequently poſſeſs in them- 
ielyes oppoſite qualities, which ſerve as a mutual con- 
penſation. 

Theſe effects, as has been elſewhere demonſtrated, 
are not the mechanical refults of climate, to the 
qualities of which they are frequently in oppoſition; 
All the Works of Nature have the wants of Man tc; 
their end; as all the ſentiments of Man have Deit, 
for their principle. The final intentions of Nature 
have given to Man the knowledge of al! her Works, 
as it is the inſtinct of Deity which has rendered Man 
ſuperior to the Laws of Nature. It is this inſtinct 
which, differently modified by the paſſions, engages 
the inhabitants of Ruſſia to bathe in the ices of the 
Neva, during the ſevereſt cold of Winter, as well as 
the Nations of Bengal in the waters of the Ganges; 
which, under the ſame Latitudes, has rendered wo- 
men ſlayes in the Philippine Iſlands, and deſpots in 
the Ifland of Formoſa ; which makes men efferinatc 
in the Moluccas, and intrepid in Macaitar ; aud 
which forms, in the inhabitants of one and the ſaine 
city, tyrants, citizens, and ſlaves. 

The ſentiment of Deity is the firſt mover of tho 
human heart. Examine a man in thoſe unforeſeen 
moments, when the ſecret plans of attack and defence 
with which focial man continually encloſes himſelt 
are ſuppreſſed, not on the fight of a vaſt ruin, which 
totally ſubverts them, but ſinply on ſceing an extra- 
ordinary plant or animal: * Ah, my God!” exclaims 
he, © how wonderful this is!” and he invites the 

firſt 
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firſt perſon who happens to paſs by to partake of his 
aſtoniſhment. His firit emotion 1s a tranſport of de- 
light which raiſes him to Gop; and the ſecond a 
benevolent diſpoſition to communicate his diſcovery 
to men; but the ſocial reaſon quickly recals him to 
perſonal intereſt. As ſoon as he ſees a certain num- 
ber of ſpectators aſſembled round the object of his 
curioſity, “It was I,” fays he, © who obſerved it 
« firſt.” Then, if he happens to be a Scholar, he 
fails not to apply his ſyſtem to it. By and by he be- 
gins to calculate how much this diſcovery will bring 
him in; he throws in ſome additional cireumſtances 
in order to heighten the appearance of the marvel- 
tous, and he employs the whole credit of his junto to 
puff it off, and to perſecute every one who preſumes 
to differ from him in opinion. Thus every natural 
ſentiment elevates us to Gon, till the weight of our 
paſſions, and of human infiitutions, brings us back 
again to ſelf, J. J. Ngiiſſeau was accordingly in the 
right, when he ſaid that Man was good, but that. 
men were wicked. 

It was the inſtinct of Deity which firſt afſembicd 
men together, and which became the baſis of the Ku- 
ligion and of the Laws whereby their union was to 
be cemented. On this it was that virtue ivund a 
ſupport, in propoſing to herſelf the imitation of the 
Divinity, not only by the exerciſe ot the Arts I. 
Sciences, which the ancient Greeks tor this tes 
nominated the petty virtues ; but te rute 
divine power and intelligence, uhu 
It conſiſted in efforts mace upon Sie! 
good of Mankind, in thc. yiew of ple 
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It gave to Man the ſentiment of his own excellence, 
by inſpiring him with the contempt of terreſtrial and 
tranſient enjoyments, and with a defire after thing; 
ccleſtial and immortal, It was this ſublime attrac- 
tion which exalted courage to the rank of a virtuc, 
and which made Man advance intrepidiy to meet 
death amidſt fo many anxieties to preſerve life. Gal- 
lant © Aus, what had you to hope for on the Earth, 
when you poured out your blood in the night with- 
out a witnets, in the plains of Kloſterkam, for the ſal- 
vation of the French army? And you, generous 
Ernftace de St. Pierre, what recompence did you ex- 
ect from your Country, when you appeared before 
her tyrants with the halter about your neck, ready to 
meet an infamous death in ſaving vour fellow-cit:- 
zens ? Of what avail to your inſenſible aſhes were the 
ſtatues and the eulogiums which poſterity was one 
day to conſecrate to your memory? Could you 1- 
much as hope for this reward, in return for ſacrifice: 
either unknown, or loaded with opprobriouſnets ! 
Could you be flattered in ages to come with the 
empty homage of a world ſeparated from you by 
eternal barriers? And you, more glorious ſtill in the 
ſight of Gop, obſcure citizens, who ſink ingloriouily 
into the grave; you whoſe virtues draw down upon 
your heads ſhame, calumny, perſecution, poverty, 
contempt, even on the part of thoſe who diſpenſe the 
honours of a preſent ftate, could you have force! 
your way through paths ſo dreary and fo rude, had 
not a light from Heaven illuminated your eyes?“ 


It is impoſſible for virtue to ſubſiſt independently of Religion. 


I do not mean the theatrical virtues which attract public admiration, 
| | 


and 
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This reſpe for virtue 1s the ſource of that which 
we pay to ancient Nobility, and which has intro- 
duced, in proceſs of time, unjuſt and odious differ— 


CIICCS 


and this, many a time, by means ſo contemptible that they may 
be rather conſidered as ſo many vices. The very Pagans have 
turned them into ridicule. See what Marcus Aurelins has ſaid on 
the ſubject. By virtue I underſtand the good which we do to 
men without expectation of reward on their part, and frequently 
at the expence of fortune, nay even of reputation. Analyze all 
thoſe whoſe traits have appeared to you the moſt ſtriking ; there 
is no one of them but what points out Deity, nearer or more re- 
mote. I ſhall quote one not generally known, and ſingularly in- 
tereſting from it's very obſcurity. 

In the laſt war in Germany a Captain of cavalry was ordered 
out on a foraging party. He put himſelf at the hgad of his troop, 
and marched to the quarter affigned him. It was a ſolitary valley 
in which hardly any thing but woods could be ſeen. In the midit 
of it ſtood a little cottage; on perceiving it he went up, and 
knocked at the door; out comes an ancient Hernouten, with a 
beard filvered by age. Father, ſays the officer, *ſhew me a 
« field where I can ſet my troopers a-foraging*'.......*+* Preſently,”? 
replied the Hernouten. The good old man walked before, and 
conducted them out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour's 
march they found a fine field of barley : There is the very thing 
„ we want, ſays the Captain... Have patience for a few 
% minutes, replies his guide, “ you ſhall be ſatisfied.” They 
went on, and at the diſtance of about a quarter of a league farther 
they arrive at another field of barley. The troop immediately 
diſmounted, cut down the grain, truſſed it up, and remounted. 
The officer upon this ſays to his conductor, Father, you have 
* given yourſelf and us unneceſſary trouble; the firſt field was 
much better than this.... .. Very true, Sir, replied the 
good old man, but it was not mine.“ 

This ſtroke goes directly to the heart. I defy an atheiſt to pro- 
duce me any thing once to be compared with it. It may be pro- 
per to obſerve that the Hernoutens are a ſpecies of Quakers, ſcat- 
tered over {ome cantons of Germany, Certain Tbeologians have 


maintained 


1 
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ences among men, whereas originally, it was defignc( 
to eſtabliſh among them reſpectable diſtinctions alonc. 


The 


maintained that heretics were incapable of virtue, and that thei: 
good actions were utterly deſtitute of merit. As Jam no 'Theo- 
logian I ſhall not engage in this metaphyſical diſcuffion, though 
might oppoſe to their opinion the ſentiments of St. Ferome, and 
even thoſe of St. Peter, with reſpect to Pagans, when he ſays to 
Cornelius the centurion : Of a truth, I perceive that God is no 
<< reſpecter of perſons ; but in every Nation, he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with Him.“ But! 
ſhould be glad to know what thoſe Theologians think of the cha- 
rity of the good Samaritan, who was a ſchiſmatic. Surely they 
will not venture to ſtart objections againſt a decition pronounced 
by Jesvs CnrisT himſelf. As the ſimplicity and depth of his 
divine reſponſes form an admirable contraſt with the diſhoneſty 
and ſubtilty of . modern doctors, I ſhall tranſcribe the whole pal- 
fage from the Goſpel, word for word. 

© And behold, a certain lawyer ſtood up, and tempted him, 
© ſaying, Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit eternal life ? 

He ſaid unto him, What is written in the law? how readeſt 
© thou? 

And he anſwering, ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the Loxp they Gon 
© with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 
« ſtrength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyſc!t. 

« And he ſaid unto him, Thou haſt anſwered right: this do, 
and thou ſhalt live. 

But he willing to juſtify himſelf, ſaid unto Jesvs, And who 
« is my neighbour ? 

5e And JIxsus anſwering, ſaid, A certain man went down from 
« Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which ſtripped 
* him of his raiment, and wounded im, and departed, leaving 
Him half-dead. : 

And by chance there came down a certain prieſt that way; 
and when he faw him, he paſſed by on the other fide. 

„And likewiſe a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and paſſed by on the other fide. 


+ Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. x. ver. 34, 35. 


6 But 
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The Aftatics, more equitable, attached nobility only 
to places rendered illuſtrious by virtue. An aged 


« But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 


* 
* 


was ; and when he ſaw him, he had compatiion on him. 


* And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 


La 
* 


and wine, and ſet him on his own beaſt, and brought him to an 


s 


Ld 


inn, and took care of him. 

* And on the morrow, hen he departed, he took out two 
*« pence, and gave hem to the hott, and tid unto bim, Take care 
* of him: and whatfoever thou ſpendeſt more, when I come 
© again, I will repay thee. 

«© Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neighbour 


o 


* 


unto him that fell among the thieves ; 
„And he ſad, He that thewed mercy on him. Then ſaid 


0 


* 


Irsus unto him, Go, and do thou likewiſe.“ 

| ſhall be carefully on my guard againſt adding any reflections 
of my own on this ſubject, except this fimple obſervation, that 
the action of the Samaritan is far {uperior to that of the Hernou- 
ten; for though the ſecond makes a great facrifice, he is in ſome 
fort determined to it by force; a field mult of necettity have heen 
ſubjected to forage. But the Samaritan entirely obeys the im- 
pulſe of humanity. His action is tree. and his charity Gonta- 
neous. This ſtricture, like all thote of the Goſpel, contains in a 
few words a multitude of clear and forcible inttructions, refpect- 
ing the duties inculcated in the ſecond table of the Law. tt 
would be impoſſible to replace them by others, were imagination 
itſelf permitted to diftate them. Veigh all the circumſtances of 
the reſtleſs and perſevering charity of the Samaritan. He dreſſes 
the wounds of an unfortunate wretch, and places him on his own 
horſe; he expoſes his own life to danger, by ftopping, and walk- 
ing on foot, in a place ſrequented by thieves. Ile afterwards 
makes proviſion, in the inn, for the farure as gell as for the pre— 
ſent neceſſities of the unbappy man. and continues his journey 
without expecting any recompenſe whatever from the gratitude of 
the perſon whom he had ſuccoured. 


J Luke, chap. x. ver. 25—37« 
tree 
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tree, a well, a rock, objects of ſtability, appeared 
to them as alone adapted to perpetuate the memory 
of what was worthy of being remembered. Ther: 
is not all over Aſia an acre of land but what is dign!- 
fied by a monument. The Greeks and Romans why 
iſſued out of it, as did all the other Nations of the 
World, and who did not remove far from it, imitated 
in part the cuſtoms of our firſt Fathers. But the 
other Nations which ſcattered themſelves over the 
reſt of Europe, where they were long in an erratic 
ſtate, and who withdrew from thoſe ancient mo- 
numents of virtue, choſe rather to look for them in 
the poſterity of their great men, and to ſee the liviny 
images of them in their children. This is the rea- 
ſon, in my opinion, that the Aſiaties have no N obleſle, 
and the Europeans no monuments. 

The inſtinct of Deity conſtitutes the charm of the 
performances which we peruſe with moſt delight, 
The Writers to whom we always return with plea- 
ſure, are not the moſt ſprightly, that is, thoſe who 
abound the moſt in the ſocial reaſon which endures 
but for a moment, but thoſe who render the action 
of Providence continually preſent to us. Hence it is 
that Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, Plutarch, Fenelon, and 
moſt of the ancient Writers, are immortal, and plcaſe 
the men of all Nations. For the ſame reaſon it is, 
that books of travels, though for the moſt part writ- 
ten very artleſsly, and though decried by multitudes 
of various orders in Society, who diſcern in them an 
indire& cenſure of their own conduct, are neverthc- 


leſs the moſt intereſting part of modern reading: 
not 
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not only becauſe they diſcloſe to us ſome new bene- 
fits of Nature, in the fruits and the animals of forcign 
countries, but becauſe of the dangers by land and by 
water which their authors have eſcaped, frequently 
beyond all reaſonable expectation. Finally, it 1s be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of our very learned produc- 
tions ſtudiouſly ſteer clear of this natural ſentiment, 
that the peruſal of them is ſo very dry and diſguſting, 
and that poſterity will prefer Herodotus to David 
Hume, and the Mythology of the Greeks to all our 
treatiſes on Phyſics ; becauſe we love ſtill more to 
hear the fictions of Deity blended with the Hiſtory 
of men, than to reaſon of men in the Hiſtory of 
Deity. 
This ſublime ſentiment inſpires Man avith a taſte 
for the marvellous, who, from his natural weakneſs, 


muſt have ever been crawling on the ground of which 


he is formed. It balances in him the ſentiment of 
bis miſery, which attaches him to the pleaſures of ha- 
bit; and it exalts his ſoul, by infuſing into him con- 


tinually the deſire of novelty. It is the harmony of 
human life, and the ſource of every thing delicious 
and enchanting that we meet with in the progreſs of 


it. With this it is that the illuſions of love ever veil 


| themſelves, always repreſenting the beloved object as 


ſomething divine. It is this which opens to ambi- 
tion perſpectives without end. A peaſant appears 
deſirous of nothing in the World but to become the 
church-warden of his village. Be not deceived in 
the man ! open to him a carcer without any impedi- 
ment in his way ; he is groom, he becomes highway- 
man, captain of the gang, a commander in chief of 

Vor., II. Ee armies, 
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armies, a king, and never reſts till he 1s worſhipped 
as a God. He ſhall be a Tamerlane or a Mahomet, 
An old rich tradeſinan, nailed to his caſy-chair by 
the gout, tells us that he has no higher ambition than 
to die in peace. But he ſecs himſelf eternally reno- 
vating in his poſterity. - He enjoys a ſecret delight 
in beholding them mount, by the dint of his money. 
along all the aſcending ſteps of dignity and honour. 
He himſelf reflects not that the moment approaches 
when he ſhall have nothing in common with that 
poſterity, and that while he is congratulating himſclt 
on being the ſource of their future glory, they are 
already employing the upſtart glory which they have 
acquired, in drawing a veil over the meanneſs of 
their original. The atheiſt himſelf, with his negative 
wiſdom, is carried along by the ſame impulſe. To 
no purpoſe does he demonſtrate to himſelf the no- 
thingneſs, and the fluctuation of all things: his rea- 
ſon is at variance with his heart. He flatters himſel: 
inwardly with the hope that his book, or his monu- 
ment, will one day attract the homage of poſterity ; 
or perhaps that the book, or the tomb, of his adver- 
ſary will ceaſe to be honoured. He miſtakes the 
DzrTty, merely becauſe he puts himſelf in his place. 
With the ſentiment of Deity, every thing is great, 
noble, beautiful, invincible, in the moſt contracted 
ſphere of human life; without it, all is feeble, diſ- 
pleaſing, and bitter, in the very lap of greatneſs. 
This it was which conferred empire on Rome and 
Sparta, by ſhewing to their poor and virtuous inha- 
bitants the Gods as their protectors and fellow-citi- 
zens. It was the deſtruction of this ſeatiment which 


gave 
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gave them up, when rich and vicious, to flavery; 
when they no longer ſaw in the Univerſe any other 
Gods except gold and pleaſure. To no purpoſe does 
a man make a bulwark around himſclf of the gifts of 
fortune ; the moment this ſentiment is excluded from 
his heart languor takes poſſeſſion of it. If it's ab- 
ſence is prolonged, he ſinks into ſadneſs, afterwards 
into profound and ſettled melancholy, and finally 
into deſpair. If this ſtate of anxiety becomes perma- 
nent, he lays violent hands on himſelf. Man is the 
only ſenſible being which deſtroys itſelf in a ſtate of 
liberty. Human life, with all it's pomp, and all it's 
delights, ceaſes to him to have the appearance of 
life, - when it ccaſes to appear to him immortal and 
divine. * 7 


What- 


* Plutarch remarks, that Alexander did not abandon himſelf to 
thoſe exceſſes which ſullied the concluſion of his glorious career, 
till he believed himſelf to be forſaken of the Gods. Not only does 
this ſentiment become a ſource of miſery, when it ſeparates itſelf 
from our pleaſures; but when, from the effect of our paſſions, or 
ot our inſtitutions, which pervert the Laws of Nature, it preſſes 
apon our miſeries themſelves. Thus, for example, when after 
having given mechanical Laws to the operations of the ſoul, we 
come to make the ſentiment of infinity to bear upon our phyſical 
and tranſient evils; in this caſe, by a juſt re- action, our miſery 
becomes inſupportable. I have preſented only a faint ſketch of 
the two principles in Man; but to whatever ſenſation of pain, or 
of pleaſure, they may be applied, the difference of their nature, 
and their perpetual re- action, will be felt. 

On the ſuhje& of Alcxander forſaken of the Gods, it is matter 
of ſurprize to me that the expreſſion of this ſituation ſhould not 
have inſpired the genius of ſome Grecian Artiſt. Here is what 
find on this ſubject in Addiſon: ** There is in the ſame gallery, 
at Forence) a fine buſt of Alexander the Great, with the face 

N E e 2 6 turned 
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Whatever be the diſorders of Society, this celet- 
tial inſtinct is ever amuſing itſelf with the childre:: 
of men. It inſpires the man of genius, by diſclofin: 
itſelf to him under eternal attributes. It preſents to the 
Geometrician, the ineffable progreſſions of infinity : 
to the Muſician, rapturous harmonies ; to the Iii: 
torian, the immortal ſhades of virtuous men. It raiſes 
a Parnaſſus for the Poct, and an Olympus for the 
Hero. It ſheds a luſtre on the unfortunate days of 
the labouring poor. Amidſt the luxury of Paris, it 
extracts a ſigh from the breaſt of the hu.nble native 
of Savoy after the ſacred covering of the ſnows upon 
his mountains. It expatiates along the vaſt Ocean, 
and recals, from the gentle climaies of India, the 
European mariner, to the ſtormy ſhores of the Weſt. 
It beſtows a country on the wretched, and fills with 
regret thoſe who have loſt nothing. It covers our 
cradles with the charms of innocence, and the tombs 
of our forcfathers with the hopes of immortality. I: 
repoles in the midit of tumultuous cities, on the p2- 
laces of mighty Kings, and on the auguſt temples oi 
Religion. It frequently fixcs it's reſidence in the do- 


*« turned toward Heaven, and impreſſed with a certain dignificd 
* air of chagrin and diſſatisfaction. I have ſeen two or three 
« ancient buſts of Alexander, with the fame air, and in the fan? 
attitude; and J am diſpoſed to believe that the Sculptor pui— 
5 ſued the idea of the Conqueror fighing after new worlds, or 
£ ſome ſimilar circumſtance of his Hiſtory.'“ Addiſon's Voyage 
to Italy.) I imagine that the circumſtance of Alexander's Fil 
tory, to which thoſe buſts ought to be referred, is that which re- 
preſents him complaining of being abandoned of the Gods, | 
have no doubt that it would have fixed the exquiſite judgment at 


Aadiſon, had he recollected the obſervation made by Platarcb. 


tort, 
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ſert, and attracts the attention of the Univerſe to a 
rock. Thus it is that you are clothed with majeſty, 
venerable ruins of Grecce and Rome ! and you too, 
myſterious pyramids of Egypt! This is the object 
which we arc invariably purſuing amidſt all our reſt- 
leſs occupations ; but the moment it diſcovers itfelt 
to us in ſome unexpected act of virtue, or in ſome 
one of thoſe events which may be denominated ſtrokes 
of Heaven, or in fome of thoſe indeſcribably ſublime 
emotions, which are called ſentimental touches by 
way of excellence, it's firſt effect is to kindle in the 
breaſt a very ardent movement of joy, and the ſecond 
is to melt us into tears. The ſoul, ſtruck with this 
divine light, exults at once in enjoying a glimpſe of 
the heavenly Country, and ſinks at the thought of 
being exiled from it. | 


4... . . Oculis errantibus alto 
Quęſivit cœlo lucem, ingemuitque repert1. 
LN EID, Book IV. 


With wandering eyes explor'd the heavenly light, 


Then ſigh'd, and ſunk into the ſhades of night. 
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STUDIES OF NATURE. 


STUDY THIRTEENTH. 


APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF NATURE TO THE 
DISORDERS OP SOCIETY. 


HAVE expoſed, in this Work, the errors of hu- 
man opinion, and the miſchief which has reſult- 

ed from them, as affecting morals and ſocial felicity. 
I have refuted thoſe opinions, and have ventured to 
call in queſtion even the methods of human Science ; 
J have inveſtigated certain Laws of Nature, and have 
made, I am bold to affirm, a happy application ot 
them to the vegetable order : but all this mighty 
excrtion would, in my own opinion, prove to be vain 
and unprofitable, unleſs I employed it in attempting 
to diſcover ſome remedies for the diſorders of Society. 
A Pruſſian Author, who has lately favoured the 
World with various productions, carefully avoids fay- 
ing a word reſpecting the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment of his own Country, becauſe, being only 
a paſſenger as he alleges in the veſſel of the State, 
he does not conſider himſelf as warranted to inter- 
meddle with the pilot's province. This thought, like 
ſo many others borrowed from books, is a mere efiu- 
ſion of wit. It reſembles that of the man, who, ſee- 
ing a houſe on the point of being ſeized with the 
flames, ſcampered off without making any attempt 
to ſaye it, becauſe, forſooth, the houſe was not his. 
For 
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For my own part, I think myſelf ſo much the more 
obliged to take an intereſt in the veſſel of the State, 
that I am a paſlenger on board, and thereby bound 
to contribute my efforts toward her proſperous navi- 
gation. Nay I ought to employ .my very leiſure, as - 
a paſſenger, to admoniſh the ſtcerſinan of any irre- 
gularity, or neglect, which I may have perceived in 
conducting the buſineſs of the ſhip. Such, to my 
apprehenſion, are the examples ſet us by a Monte/- 
quieu, a Fenelon, and ſo many other names to be 
held in everlaſting reſpect, who have in every coun- 
try conſecrated their labours to the good of their 
compatriots. The only thing that can be with juſtice 
objected to me, is my inſufficiency. But I have ſeen 
much injuſtice committed; I myſelf have been the 
y ctim; of it. Images of diſorder have ſuggeſted to 
me ideas of order. Beſides, my errors may perhaps 
ſerve as a foil to the wiſdom of thoſe who thall de- 
tect them. Were I but to preſent one ſingle uſcful 
idea to my Sovereign, whoſe bounty has hitherto ſup- 
ported me, though my ſervices remain unrewarded, 
I ſhall have received the moſt precious recompenſe 
that my heart can defire : if I am encouraged to flat- 
ter myſelf with the thought that I have wiped away 
the tears from the eyes of but one unfortunate fel- 
low-creature, ſuch a reflection would wipe away 
mine own in my dying moments. 

The men who can turn the diſtreſſes of their 
Country to their own private emolument, will re- 
proach me with being it's enemy, in the hacknied 
obſervation, that things have always been fo, and 
that all goes on very well, becauſe all goes on well 
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for them. But the perſons who diſcover, and who 
unveil, the evils under which their Country Iabours, 
they are not the enemies which ſhe has to fear; thr 
perſons who flatter her, they are her real cnemics. 
The Writers aſſuredly, ſuch as Horace and Juvena!. 
who predicted to Rome her downfal, when at tue 
very height of her elevation, were much more fin- 
cercly attached to her proſperity, than thoſe who 
offered incenſe to her tyrants, and made a gain of 
her calamities. IIow long did the Roman Empire 
ſurvive the ſalutary warnings of the firſt ? Even the 
good Princes who afterwards aſſumed the govern- 
ment of it, were incapable of replacing it on a ſolid 
foundation, becauſe they were impoſed upon by their 
contemporary Writers, who never had the courage 
to attack the moral and political cauſes of the gene- 
ral corruption. They ſatisfied themſelves with their 
own perſonal reformation, without daring to extend 
it ſo much as to their families. Thus it was that a 
Titus and a Marcus Aurelius reigned. They were 
only great Philoſophers on the throne. As far as ! 
am concerned, I ſhould believe that I had already 
deſerved well of my Country, had I only announced 
in her ear this awful truth : That ſhe contains in 
her boſom more than ſeven millions of poor, and 
that their number has been proceeding in an 1n- 
crealing proportion, from year to year, ever ſince 
the age of Louis XIV. 

God forbid that I ſhould wiſh or attempt to diſ- 
turb, much leſs deſtroy, the different orders of the 
State. I would only wiſh to bring them back to the 
ſpirit of their natural Inſtitution. Would to God 
that 
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that the Clergy would endeavour to merit, by their 
virtues, the firſt place, which has been granted to 
che ſacredneſs of their functions; that the Nobility 
would give their protection to the citizens, and ren- 
der themſelves formidable only to the enemies of the 
people; that the adminiſtrators of finance, directing 
the treaſures of the Public to flow in the channels of 
agriculture and commerce, would lay open to merit 
the road which leads to all uſeful and honourable 
employment; that every woman, exempted by the 
feebleneſs of her conſtitution from moſt of the bur- 
thens of Society, would occupy herſelf in fulfilling 
the duties of her gentle deſtination, thoſe of wife 
and mother, and thus cementing the felicity of one 
family ; that, inveſted with grace and, beauty, ſhe 
would conſider herſelf as one flower in that wreath 
of delight by which Nature has attached Man to 
life ; and while ſhe proved a joy and a crown to her 
huſband in particular, the complete chain of her ſex 
might indiſſolubly compact all the other bonds of 
national felicity ! 

It is not my aim to attract the applauſe of the 
million; they will not read my Book; beſides, they 
are already ſold to the rich and the powerful. They 


are continually, I grant, maligning their purchaters, 


and even frequently applaud the perſons who treat 
them with ſome degree of firmneſs; but they give 
ſuch perſons up, the moment they are diſcovered to 
be objects of hatred to the rich; for they tremble at 
the frown of the great, or crawl among their feet on 
receiving the ſlighteſt token of benevolence. By the 
million I underſtand not only the loweſt order in So- 
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cicty, but a great number of others who conſider 
themſelves as very far above it. 

The people is no idol of mine. If the powers 
which govern thein are corrupted they themſelves 
are the cauſe of it. We exclaim againſt the reigns 
of Nero and Caligula; but thoſe deteſtable Princes 
were the fruit of the age in which they lived, juſt as 
bad vegetable fruits are produced by bad trees: they 
would not have been tyrants, had they not found 
among the Romans, informers, ſpies, paraſites, poi- 
ſoners, proſtitutes, hangmen, and flatterers, who told 
them that every thing went on very well. I do not 
believe virtue to be the allotment of the people, but 
I conſider it as portioned out among all conditions 
in life, and in very ſmall quantities, among the little, 
among the middling, and among the great ; and fo 
neceſlary to the ſupport of all the orders of Society, 
that were it entirely deſtroyed, Country would crum- 
ble to pieces like a temple whoſe pillars had been 
undermined. 

But I am not particularly intereſted in the people, 
either from the hope of their applauſe, or reſpect to 
their virtues, but from the labours in which they are 
employed. From the people it is that the greateſt 
part of my pleaſures and of my diſtreſſes proceed; 
by the people I am fed, clothed, lodged, and they 
are frequently employed in procuring ſuperfluities for 
me, while neceſſaries are ſometimes wanting to them- 
ſelves ; from them likewiſe iſſue epidemic diſeaſes, 
robberies, ſeditions ; and did they preſent nothing to 
me but ſimply the ſpectacle of their happineſs or 


miſery, I could not remain in a ſtate of indifference. 
Their 
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Their joy involuntarily inſpires me with joy, and 
their miſery wrings my heart. I do not reckon my 
obligation to them acquitted when I have paid them 
a pecuniary conſideration for their ſervices. It is a 
maxim of the hard-hearted rich man, “That artiſan 
© and I are quit,” ſays he, © I have paid him.” The 
money which I give to a poor fellow for a ſervice 
which he has rendered me, creates nothing new for 
his uſe; that money would equally circulate, and 
perhaps more advantageouſly for him, had I never 
exiſted. The people ſupports therefore without any 
return on my part, the weight of my exiſtence : 1t 1s 
fill much worſe when they are loaded with the ad- 


ditional burthen of my irregularities. To them I. 


ſtand accountable for my vices and my yirtues, more 
than to the magiſtrate. If I deprive a poor workman 
of part of his ſubſiſtence, I force him, in order to 
make up the deficiency, to become a beggar or a 
thief; if I ſeduce a plebeian young woman, I rob 
that order of a virtuous matron ; if I manifeſt in 
their eyes a diſregard to Religion, I enfeeble the 
hope which ſuſtains them under the preſſure of their 
labours. Beſides, Religion lays me under an expreſs 
injunction to love them. When the commands me 
to love men, it is the People ſhe recommends to me, 
and not the Great : to them ſhe attaches all the 
powers of Society, which exiſt only by them, and 
tor them. Of a far different ſpirit from that of mo- 
dern politics, which preſent Nations to Kings as their 
domains, ſhe preſents Kings to Nations as their fa- 
thers and defenders. The people were not made for 
Kings, but Kings for the people. I am bound, there- 
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fore, I who am nothing, and who can do nothing, 
to contribute my warmeſt withes at leaft toward ui! 
ſelicity. _ 

Farther, I feet myſelf conſtrained, in juſtice to the 
commonalty of our own Country, to declare that! 
know none in Europe ſuperior to them in point ot 
vencroſity, though, liberty excepted, they are tl: 
moſt miſerable of ail with whom I have had an op- 
portunity to be acquainted. Did time permit I could 
produce inſtances innumerable of their beneficence. 
Our wits frequently trace caricatures of our fi{h-wo- 
men, and of our peatantry, becauſe their only objcc: 
is to amuſe the rich ; but they might receive ſublime 
leſſons of virtue, did they know how to ſtudy the 
virtues of the common people: for my own part, | 
have oftencr than once found ingots of gold on a 
dunghill. 

I have remarked, for example, that many of our 
inferior ſhop-keepers ſell their wares at a lower price 
to the poor man than to the rich; and when Laſhed 
the reaſon, the reply was, © Sir, cvery body muſt 
* Jive.” I have likewiſe obſerved that a great many 
of the lower order never haggle, when they are buy- 
ing from poor people like themſelves : “ Every one, 
ſay they, © muſt live by his trade.” I ſaw a litle 
child one day buying greens from the herb-woman : 
ſhe filled a large apron with the articles which hc 
wanted, and took a penny : on my expreſſing tur- 
prize at the quantity ſhe had given him, ſhe ſaid to 
me, © I would not, Sir, have given ſo much to 4 
* grown perſon ; but I would not for the world take 
* edvantage of a child.” I knew a man of the name 


Aa 


ot 
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of Chr:ftal, in the rue de la Magdelaine, whoſe trade 


was to go about ſelling Auvergne-waters, and who 
ſupported for five months, gralis, an upholſterer, of 
whom he had no knowledge, and whom a law-{uit 
had brought to Paris, becauſe, as he told me, that 
poor upholſterer, the whole length of the road, in a 
public carriage, had from time to time given an arm 
to his ſick wife. That ſame man had a fon eighteen 
years old, a paralytic and changeling from the womb, 
whom he maintained with the tendereſt attachment, 
without once conſenting to his admiſtion into the 
Hoſpital of Incurables, though frequently ſolicited 
to that effect by perſons who had intereſt ſufficient 
to procure it : © Gor,” ſaid he to me, “ has given 
* me the poor youth: it is my duty to.take care of 
„ him.” I have no doubt that he ſtill continues to 
ſupport him, though he is under the neceſſity of 
feeding him with his own hands, and has the farther 
charge of a frequently ailing wile. 

I once {topped, with admiration, to contemplate a 
poor mendicant ſeated on a poſt in the rve Bergere, 
near the Boulevards. A great many well-dreſſed peo- 
ple paſſed by without giving him any thing ; but there 
were very few ſervant-girls, or women loaded with 
baſkets, who did not ſtop to beſiow their charity. 
He wore a well-pow.lered peruque, with his hat un- 
der his arm, was drefled in a ſurtout, his linen white 
and clean, and every article ſo trim, that you would 
have thought thete poor people were receiving alins 
from him, and not giving them. It is unpoſlible at- 
ſuredly to refer this ſentiment of generoſity in the 
common people to any ſecret ſuggeſtion of ſelf-in- 
tereſt, as the enemics of mankind allege in taking 
upon 
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upon them to explain the cauſes of compaſſion. Ng 
one of thoſe poor benefactreſſes thought of putting 
herſelf in the place of the unfortunate mendicant, 
who, it was ſaid, had been a watchmaker, and had 
loſt his eye-ſight ; but they were moved by that ſub. 
lime inſtinct which intereſts us more in the diſtreſſes 
of the Great, than in thoſe of other men; becauſe we 
eſtimate the magnitude of their ſufferings by the 
ſtandard of their elevation, and of the fall from it. 
A blind watchmaker was a Beliſarius in the eyes of 
ſervant-maids. 

I ſhould never have done, were I to indulge my- 
ſelf in detailing anecdotes of this fort. They would 
be found worthy of the admiration of the rich, were 
they extracted from the IIiſtory of the Savages, or 
from that of the Roman Emperors ; were they two 
thouſand years old, or had they taken place two 
thouſand leagucs off. They would amuſe their ima- 
gination, and tranquillize their avarice. Our own 
commonalty undoubtedly well deſerves to be loved. 
I am able to demonſtrate, that their moral goodneſs 
is the firmeſt ſupport of Government, and that, not- 
withſtanding their own neceſſities, to them our ſol- 
diery is indebted for the ſupplement to their miſera- 
ble pittance of pay, and that to them the innumera- 
ble poor with whom the kingdom ſwarms, owe a ſub- 
ſiſtence wrung from penury itſelf, 

SALUS PoOPULI SUPREMA LEX EsSTo, ſaid the An- 
cients : let the ſafety of the People be the paramount 
Law, becauſe their miſery is the general miſery. This 
axiom ought to be ſo much the more ſacred in the 
eyes of Legiſlators and Reformers, that no Law can 


be of long duration, and no plan.of reform reduced 
into 
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into effec, unlefs the happineſs of the people is pre- 
viouſly ſecured. Out of their miſeries abuſes ſpring, 
are kept up, and are renewed. It is from want of 
having reared the fabric on this ſure foundation, 
that ſo many illuſtrious Reformers have ſeen their 
political edifice crumble into ruins. If Agis and Cleo- 
ments failed in their attempts to reform Sparta, it was 
becauſe the wretched Helots obſerved with indiffer- 
ence a ſyſtem of happineſs which extended not ta 
them. If China has been conquered by the Tartars, 
it was becauſe the diſcontented Chineſe were groan- 
ing under the tyranny of their Mandarins, while the 
Sovereign knew nothing of the matter. If Poland 
has, in our own days, bcen parcelled out by her 
neighbours, it was becauſe her enflaved peaſantry, 
and her reduced gentry, did not ſtand up in her de- 
fence. If ſo many efforts toward reform, on the ſub- 
ject of the clergy, of the army, of finance, of our 
courts of juſtice, of commerce, of concubinage, have 
proved abortive with us, it is becauſe the miſery of 
the people is continually re- producing the ſame abuſes. 
I have not ſeen, in the whole courſe of my travels, 

a country more flouriſhing than Holland. The ca- 
pital is computed to contain at leaſt a hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand inhabitants. An immenſe com- 
merce preſents in that city a thouſand objects of 
temptation, yet you never hear of a robbery commit- 
ted. They do not even employ ſoldiers for mount- 
ing guard. I was there in 1762, and for eleven 
years previous to that period no perſon had been pu- 
niſhed capitally. The Laws however are very ſevere 
in that Country; but the people who poſſeſs the 
means of eafily earning a livelihood, are under no 
temptation 
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temptation to infringe them. It is farther worthy of 
remark, that though they have gained millions by 
printing all our extravagances in morals, in politics, 
and in religion, neither their opinions nor their mo 
ral conduct have been affected by it, becauſe the 
people are contented with their condition. Crimes 
ſpring up only from the extremes of indigence an! 
opulence. | 

When I was at Moſcow, an aged Genevois wii 
had lived in that city from the days of Peter I. in 
formed me, that from the time they had openet te 
the people various channels of ſubſiſtence, by the c.. 
tabliſhment of manufactures and commerce, ſedi— 
tions, aſſaſſinations, robberies, and wilſul fires, had 
become much leſs frequent than they uſed to be. 
Had there not been at Rome multitudes of miſerable 
wretches, no Caliline would have ftarted up there. The 
police, I admit, prevents at Paris very alarming irrc- 
gularities. Nay it may be with truth affirmed, that 
fewer crimes arc committed in that capital, than in the 
other cities of the kingdom in proportion to the: 
population; but the tranquillity of the common pco- 
ple in Paris is to be accounted for, from their find— 
ing there readier means of ſubſiſtence, than in the 
other cities of the kingdom, becauſe the rich of all the 
provinces fix their reſidence in the metropolis. After 
all, the expence of our police, in guards, in ſpies, in 
houſes of correction, and in goals, are a burthen to 
that very people, and becomes an expenſe of punith- 
ments, when they might be transformed into bene- 
ſits. Beſides, theſe methods are repercuſſions mere!) , 
whereby the people are thrown into concealed irregu- 


larities, which are not the leaſt dangerous, 
The 
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T be firſt ſtep toward relieving the indigence of the 
commonalty, is to diminiſh the exceſſive opulence of 
the rich. It is not by them that the people live, as 
modern politicians pretend. To no purpoſe do they 
inſtitute calculations of the riches of a State, the mats 
of them is undoubtcdly limited ; and if it is entirely 
in the poſſeſſion of a tmall number of the citizens, it 
is no longer in the ſervice of the multitude. As they 
always fee in detail men for whom they care very lit- 
tle, and in overgrown capitals money which they love 
very much, they infer it to be more advantageous for 
the kingdom, that a revenue of a hundred thouſand 
crowns ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of a ſingle perſon, 
rather than portioned out among a hundred families, 
becauſe, ſay they, the proprietors of large capitals en- 
ge in great enterprizes. But here they fall in o a 
moſt pernicious error. The financier who poſſeſſes 
them only maintains a few ſootmen more, and extends 
the reſt of his ſuperſluity to objects of luxury and 
corruption : moreover, every one bcing at liberty to 
enjoy in his own way, it he happens to be a miſer 
this money is altogether loſt to Society. But a hun- 
red familics of reſpectable citizens could live com- 
fortably on the ſame revenue. They will rear a nu- 
merous progeny, and will furniſh the means of living 
to a multitude of other families of the commonalty, 
by arts that are really uſeſul, and favourable to good 
morals. 
It would be neceſſary, therefore, in order to check 
unbounded opulence, without however doing injuſtice 
to the rich, to put an end to the venality of employ- 
ments, which confers them all on that portion of So- 
Vor. II. FF ciety 
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fiſtence, for it gives them to thoſe who have got mo- 


tion as they ceaſe to be ſuch, that is, in proportion as 
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ciety which needs them the leaſt as the means of ſub. 


ney. It would be neceſſary to aboliſh pluralities, by 
which two, three, four, or more offices, are accumu- 
lated on the head of one perſon ; as well as reverſions, 
which perpctuatc them in the ſame families. This 
abolition would undoubtedly deſtroy that monied arif. 
tocracy, which is extending farther and farther in the 
boſom of the monarchy, and which, by interpoſing an 
inſurmountable barrier between the Prince and his 
ſubjects, becomes in procets of time the moſt dange- 
rous of all governments. The dignity. of employ- 
ments would thereby be greatly enhanced, as the. 
muſt in this caſe riſe in eſtimation, being confidered 
as the reward of merit, and not the purchaſe of mo- 
ney ; that reſpect for gold, which has corrupted every 
moral principle, would be diminiſhed, and that which 
is due to virtue would be heightened : the carcer oi 
public honour would be laid open to all the orders of 
the State, which, for more than a century paſt, has 
been the patrimony of from four to five thouſand fa- 
milies, which have tranſmitted all the great offices 
from hand to hand, without communicating an ſhare 
of them to the reſt of the citizens, except in propor- 


they ſell to them their liberty, their honour, and their 

conſcience. 5 
Our Princes have been taught to believe, that it 
was ſafer for them to truſt to the purſes, than to the 
probity of their ſubjects. Here we have the origin 
of venality in the civil ſtate; but this ſophiſm ſal to 
the ground the moment we reflect that it ſubſiſts not 
in 
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in either the cccleftaſtical or military order; and that 
theſe great bodies ſtill are, as to the individuals which 
compoſe them, the beſt ordered of any in the State, 
at leaſt with relation to their police, and to their par- 
ticular intereſts. 

The Court employs frequent change of faſhions, in 
order to enable the poor to live on the ſuperfluity of 
the rich. This palliative is ſo far good, though ſub- 
ject to dangerous abuſe: it ought at leaſt to be con- 
verted, to it's full extent, to the profit of the poor, by 
a prohibition of the introduction of every article of 
foreign luxury into France; for it would be very in- 
human in the rich, who engroſs all the money in the 
Nation, to ſend out of it immenſe ſums annually, to 
the Indies and to China, for the purchaſe of muſlins, 
filks, and porcelains, which arc all to be had within 
the kingdom. The trade to India and China 1s ne- 
ceſſary only to Nations which have neither mulberry- 
trees nor filk worms, as the Engliſh and Dutch. 
They too may indulge themſelves in the uſe of tea, 
becauſe their country produces no wine. But every 


piece of callico we import from Bengal, prevents an 
inhabitant of cur own iſtands from cultivating the 
plant which would have furniſhed the raw material, 
and a family in France from ſpinning and weaving it 
into cloth. There is another political and moral ob- 
ligation which ought to be enforced, that of giving 
back to the female. ſex tho occupations which pro- 
perly belong to them, ſuch as midwifery, millinery, 
tie employments of the needle, linen-drapery, trim- 
ming, and the like, which require only taſte and ad- 
dreſs, and are adapted to a ſedentary way of lite, in 
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order to reſcue great numbers of them from idleneſs, 

and from proſtitution, in which ſo many ſeek the 

means of ſupporting a miſerable exiſtence, 

Again, a vaſt channel of ſubſiſtence to the people 
might be opened, by ſuppreſſing the excluſive privi- 
leges of commercial and manufacturing companies, 
Theſe companics, we are told, provide a livelihood 
for a whole country. Their eſtabliſhments, I admit, 
on the firſt glance, preſent an impoſing appearance, 
eſpecially in rural fituations. They diſplay great 

avenues of trees, vaſt edifices, courts within courts, 
palaces ; but while the undertakers are riding in their 
coaches, the reſt of the village arc walking in wooden 
ſhoes. I never bcheld a peaſantry more wretched 
than in villages where privileged manufacturers are 
eſtabliſhed, Such excluſive privileges contribute 
more than is generally imagined to check the induſ- 
try of a country. I ſhall quote, on this occaſion, the 
remark of an anonymous Engliſh Author, highly re— 
ſpectable tor the ſoundneſs of his judgment, and for 
the ſtrictneſs of his impartiality. © I paſſed,” ſays he, 
* tarough Montreuil, Abbeville, Pequigni......'The 
& ſecond of theſe cities has likewiſe it's caſtle : it's 
« indigent inhabitants greatly cry up their broad- 
cloth manufacture: but it is leſs confiderable than 
* thoſe of many villages of the county of Vork.“ 

T could likewiſe oppoſe to the woollen manufuc- 
tures of the viilages of the County of York, thoſe 
of handkerchiefs, cotton-ſtuffs, woollens, of the vil- 
lages of the Pais de Caux, which are there in a very 


* Voyage to France, Italy, and the Iflands of the Archipelago, 
in 1750. Four ſmall volumes in 12mo, 
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flouriſhing ſtate, and where the peaſantry are very 
rich, becauſe there are no excluſive privileges in that 
part of the country. The privileged undertaker hav- 
ing no competitor in a country, tettles the workman's 
wages at his own pleaſure. They have a thouſand 
devices beſides to reduce the price of labour as low 
as it can go. They give them, for example, a trifle 
of money in advance, and having thereby inveigled 
them into a ſtate of infolvency, which may be done 
by a loan of a few crowns, they have them thence— 
forward at their mercy. I know a conſiderable 
branch of the falt-watcr fiſhery almoſt totally de- 
ſtroyed, in one of our ſea-ports, by means of this un- 
derhand ſpecies of monopoly. The tradeſmen of that 
town, at firit, bonght the ſiſh of the fiſhermen, to cure 
it for ſale. They afterwards were at the expenſe of 
building veſſels proper for the trade: they proceeded 
next to advance money to the fiſhermens' wives, 
during the abſence of their huſbands. Theie were 


reduced, on their return, to the neceflity of becom- 


ing hired ſervants to the merchant, in order to dif- 
charge the debt. The merchant having thus become 
maſter of the boats, of the fiſherman, and of the com- 
modity, regulated the conditions of the trade juſt as 
he pleaſed. Moſt of the fithermen, diſheartened by 
the ſmallneſs of their profits, quitted the employ- 
ment ; and ihe fiſhery, which was formerly a mine of 
wealth to the place, is now dwindled to almoſt no- 
thing. | | 

On the other hand, if I object to a monopoly which 
would engroſs the means of ſubſiſtence beſtowed by 
Nature on every order of Society, and on both ſexes, 
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much leſs would I conſent to a monopoly that ſhould 
graſp at thoſe which ſhe has aſſigned to every man iti 
particular. For example, the Author of a book, of a 
machine, or of any invention, whether uſeful or agree- 
able, to. which a man has devoted his time, his at- 
tention, in a word his genius, ought to be at leaſt as 
well ſecured in a perpetual right over thoſe who ſell 
his book, or avail themielves of his invention, as a 
feudal Lord is to exact the rights of fines of alicna- 
tion, from perſons who build on his grounds, and 
even from thoſe who re-ſell the property of ſuch 
houſes. This claim would appear to me {ill better 
founded on the natural right, than that of fines of 
alienation. If the Public ſuddenly lays hold of a 
uſeful invention, the State becomes bound to indem- 
nify the Author of it, to prevent the glory of his dif- 
covery from proving a pecuniary detriment to him. 
Did a law ſo equitable exiſt, we ſhould not ſee 3 
ſcore of bookſellers wallowing in affluence at the ex- 
penſe of an Author who did not know, ſometimes, 
where to find a dinner. We ſhould not have ſeen, 
for inſtance, in our own days, the poſterity of C- 
neille and of La Fontaine reduced to ſubſiſt on uns, 
while the bookſellers of Paris have been building pa- 
laces out of the ſale of their Works. 

Immenſe landed property is full more injuricn; 
than that of money and of employments, becaulc :t 
deprives the other citizens, at once, of the ſocial and 
of the natural patriotiſm. Beſides, it comes in pro- 
ceſs of time into the poſſeſſion of thoſe who have the 
employments and the money; it reduces all the ſub- 

jects of the State to dependence upon them, and 
: | leaves 
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leaves them no reſource for ſubſiſtenee but the cruel 
alternative, of degrading themſelves by a baſe flat- 
tery of the pattions of thoſe who have got all the 
power and wealth in their hands, or of going into 
exile. Theſe three cauſes combined, the laſt eſpecially, 
precipitated the ruin of the Roman Empire, from the 
reign of Tru, as Plizzy has very juſtly remarked. 
They have already banitbed from France more ſub- 
jects than the revocation of the Edict of Nantes did. 
When I was in J'raffia, in the year 1765, of the 
hundred and fiity thouſand regular troops which the 
King then maintained, a full third was computed to 
confiit of French deſerters. I by no means conſider 
that number as exaggerated, for I myſelf remarked, 
that all the foldiers on guard, wherever I paſſed, were 
compoſed, to a third at leaſt, of Frenchmen ; and 
ſuch guards are to be found at the gates of all the 
cities, and in all the villages on the great road, eſpe- 

cially toward the frontier. - 
When 1 was in the Ruſſtan ſervice, they reckoned 
near three thoutand teachers of language of our na- 
tion in the city of Nofcow, among whom I knew a 
great many portes of retpectable families, advocates, 
young ecelcfiatiics, gentlemen, and even officers. 
Germany is titled with our wretched compatriots. In 
the Courts of the South and of the North, what is to 
be ſeen but French dancers and comedians ? This 
we have in common at this day with the Italians, and 
this we had in common with the Grecks of the 
lower empire. In orcler to find the means of ſubſiſ- 
tence, we hunt after a country different from that to 
which we owe our birth. We do not find the other 
FI 4 nations 
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nations of Europe in this erratic ſtate, except the 
Swiſs, who trade in the human ſpecies, but who all 
return home after having made their fortune. Our 
compatriots never return; becauſe the precarious 


employments which they purſue do not admit of their 


amaſſing the mcans of a reputable ſubſiſtence, one 
day, in their native country. 

Men of letters who were never out of their coun- 
try, or who reflect ſuperficially, are conſtantly ex- 
claiming againſt the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. But if they imagine that the reſtoration of 
that Edict would bring back to France the poſterity 
of the French Refugees, they are greatly miſtaken, 
Thoſe ſurcly who are rich, and comfortably ſettled in 
foreign countries, will never think of reſigning thcir 
eſtabliſhments, and of returning to the country ct 
their fathers: none but for Proteſtants therefore 
would come back. But what ſhould they do there, 
when ſo many national Catholics are under the ne- 
ceſſity of emigrating for want of ſubſiſtence? I have 
been oftener than once aſtoniſhed at hearing our pre- 
tended politicians loudly re-demanding ſo many citi- 
zens to religion, while, by their filence, they abandon 
ſuch numbers of them to the inſatiable avidity of our 
great proprietors. The truth ought to be told: they 
have written rather out of hatred to prieſts, than fron 
love to men. The ſpirit of tolerance which they with 
to eſtabliſh, is a vain pretext, with which they con— 
ceal their real aim; for the Proteſtants whom they 
are diſpoſed to recal, are juſt as intolerant as they 
accuſe the Catholics of being; of which we had an 
inſtance a few years ago, in the very Land of Liberty, 

in 
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in England, where a Roman-Catholic Chapel was 
burnt down to the ground. Intolergnce is a vice of 
European education, and which manifeſts itſelf in 
literature, in ſyſtems, and in puppet-ſhows. There 
is a farther rcaſon to be affgned for theſe clamours : 
it is the ſame reaton which ſets them a-talking for the 
aggrandizement of commerce, and ſilences them on 
the ſubject of agriculturc, which is from it's very na- 
ture the moſt noble of all occupations. It is, ſince 
we muſt ſpeak out, becauſe rich merchants, and great 
proprietors, give ſplendid ſuppers, which are attended 
by fine women, who build up and deſtroy reputations 
at their pleaſure, whereas the tillers of the ground, 
and perſons ſtarved into exile, give none. The table 
is now-a-days the main-ſpring of the aritiocracy of 
the opulent. By means of this engine it 18 that an 
opinion, which may ſometimes involve the ruin of a 
State, acquires preponderaney. There too it is, that 
the honour of a ſoldier, of a biſnop, of a magiſtrate, 
of a man of letters, is frequently blaſted by a woman 
who has forfeited her own. 

Modern politics have advanced another very groſs 
error, in alleging that riches always find their level 
in a ſtate. When the indigent are once multiplied in 
it to a certain point, a wretched emulation is pro- 
duced among thoſe poor people, who ſhall give him- 
ſelf away the cheapeſt. Whilſt, on the one hand, the 
rich man, teazed by his famiſhed compatriots for em- 
ployment, over-rates the value of his money, the 
poor, in order to obtain a preference, let down the 
price of their labour, till at length it becomes in- 
adequate to their ſubſiſtence. And then we behold, 


in 
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in the beſt countries, agriculture, manuſactures, and 
commerce, all expire. Conſult, for this purpoſe, the 
accounts given us of different diſtricts of Italy, and 
among others what Mr. Bryde has advanced, in his 
very ſenſible Tour,“ notwithſtanding the ſevere ftric- 
tures of a canon of Palermo, reſpecting the luxury 
and extreme opulence of the Sicilian nobility and 
ciergy, and the abject miſery of the peaſantry ; and 
you will perceive whether money has found it's level 
in that iſland or not. | 

I have been in Malta, which is in no reſpe& com- 
parable, as to fertility of foil, with Sicily ; for it con- 
ſiſts entirely of one white rock; but that rock is ex- 
tremely rich in foreign wealth, from the perpetual re- 
venue of the commanderies of the Order of St. John, 
the capitals of which are depoſited in all the Catholic 
States of Europe, and from the reverſions, or ſpoils, 
of the Knights who die in ſoreign countries, aud 
which find their way thither every year. It might be 
rendered ſtill more opulent by the commodioutgets 
of it's harbour, which is ſituated the moſt advantage- 
ouſly of any in the Mediterranean : the peaſant is 


*I quote a great many books of traveis, becauſe, of all lterary 
productions, I love and efteem them the moſt, I myſelf have 
travelled a great deal, and I can aiiirm with truth, that J have al- 
moſt always found them agreed, reſpecting the productions and 
the manners of every country, unleſs when warped by national 
or party ſpirit, We mult however except a ſmall number, wuvie 
romantic tone ſtrikes at frit tight. They are run down by every 
body, yet every body conſults them. They afford a conſtant ſup- 
ply of information to Geographers, Naturaliſts, Navigators, 
Traders, Political Writers, Philoſophers, Compilers on all ſub- 
jects, Hiſtorlans of foreign Nations, and even thoſe of our own 


Country, when they are deſirous of knowing the truth. 
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there nevertheleſs in a moſt miſcrable condition. His 
whole clothing conſiſts of drawers, which deſcend no 
lower than his knees, and of a ſhirt without fleeves. 
He ſometimes takes his ſtand 1n the great ſquare, his 
breaſt, legs, and arms quite naked, and ſcorched with 
the heat of the Sun, waiting for a fare, at the rate of 
one ſhilling a day, with a carriage capeble of holding 
four perſons drawn by a horſe, from day-break till 
midnight ; and thus equipped, to attend travellers to 
any part of the land they think proper, without any 
obligation on their part to give either him or his beaſt 
ſo much as a draught of water. He conducts his 
calaſh, running always bare-ſooted over the rocks be- 
fore his horſe, which he leads by thc bridic, and be- 
fore the lazy Knight, who hardly ever deigns to 
ſpeak to him, anicts it be to regale him'with the ap- 
pellation of ſcoundrel; whereas the guide never pre- 
ſumes to make a reply but with cap in hand, and 
with the addreſs of, Your Moſt Illuſtrious Lordſhip. 
The treaſury of the Republic is filled with gold and 
ſilver, and the common people are never paid but in 
a copper coin called a picce of four tarins, equivalent, 
in ideal value, to cightpence of our money, and in- 
trinſically worth little more than two farthings. It 
is ſtamped with this device, n s, ſed fides ; © not 
value, but confidence.” What a difference do exclu- 
five poſſeſſions, and gold, introduce between man and 
man! A. grave porter in Holland demands of you in 
gout geuldt, that is, good money, for carrying your 
portmanteau the length of a ſtreet, as much as the 
humble Malteſe Baſtaze receives for carrying you 
and -three of your friends, a whole day together 
aroun 
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around the iſland. The Dutchman is well clothed, 
and has his pockets litcd with good pieces of gold 
amd filver. His coin pretents a very different inſerip— 
tion from that of Maita : you read theſe words on it : 
Concordia res ard creſeunt ; © through concord ma)! 
ce things increaſe.” There is in truth as great a dif- 


ſerence between the power and the felicity of one 


ne 
State and another, as between the inferipuons and the 
ſubſtances of their coin. 

In Nature it is that we are to look for the ſubſiſi- 
ence of a people, and in their liberty the channel in 
which it is to flow. The ſpirit of monopoly has de— 
ſtroyed many of the branches of it among us, which 
are pouring in tides of wealth upon our neighbours ; 
ſuch are, among others, the whale, cod, and herring 
fiſheries. TI admit at the ſame time on the preſent 
occaſion, that there are cnterprizes which require the 
concurrence of a great number of hands, as well tor 
their preſervation and protection, as in order to acce- 
lerate their operations, ſuch as the ſalt-water fiſheries: 
bat it is the buſineſs of the State to fee to the admi— 
niſtration of them. No one of our companies has ever 
been actuated by the patriotic ſpirit ; they have been 
aflociated, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, onl: 
for the purpoſe of forming ſmall particular States. I: 
is not fo with the Dutch. For example, as they cariy 
on the herring- fiſhery to the northward of Scotland, 
for this fiſh is always better the farther North you go 
in queſt of it, they have ſhips of war to protect the 
fiſhery. They have others of a very large burthen, 
called buſſes, employed night and day in catching 
them with the net: and others contrived to fail re- 
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markably faſt, which take them on board, and carry 
them quite freſh to Holland. Beſides all this, they 
have premiums propoſed to the veſſel which firſt 
brings her cargo of fiſh to market at Amſterdam. 
The fiſh of the firſt barrcl is paid at the Stadt-Houſe, 
at the rate of a golden ducat, or about nine ſhillings 
and ſixpence a-picce, and thoſe of the reſt of the 
cargo, at the rate of a florin, or one ſhilling and ten- 
pence each. 

This is a powerful inducement to the proprietors of 
the fiſhing veſſels, to ſtretch out to the North as far as 
poſſible, in order to meet the fiſh, which are there of 
a ſize and of a delicacy of flavour far ſuperior to thoſe 
which are caught in the vicinity of our coaſts. The 
Dutch crected a ſtatue to the man who hrit diſcovered 
the method of ſmoking them, and of making what 
they call red-herring. They thought, and they 
thought juſtly, that the citizen who procures for his 
country a new ſource of ſubſiſtence, and a new 
branch of commerce, deſerves to rank with thoſe 
who enlighten, or who defend it. From ſuch atten- 
tions as theſe we ſec with what vigilance they watch 
over every thing capable of contributing to public 
abundance. It is inconccivable to what good ac- 
count they turn an infinite number of productions, 
which we ſuffer to run to waſte, and this from a foil 
ſandy, marſhy, and naturally poor and ungratetul. 

I never knew a country in which there was ſuch 
plenty of every thing. They have no vines in the 
country, and there are more wines in their cellurs than 
in thoſe of Bourdeaux: they have no foreſts, and thers 
is more ſhip-building timber in their docx-yards than 
at 
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at the ſources of the Meuſe and of the Rhine, from 
which their oaks are tranſmitted. Holland contains 
little or no arable ground, and her granaries contain 
more Poliſh corn than that great kingdom refervcs 
for the ſupport of it's own inhabitants. The ſame 
thing holds true as to articles of luxury; for though 
they obſerve extreme ſimplicity in dreſs, furniture, 
and domeſtic economy, there is more marble on ſale 
in their magazines than lies cut in the quarries of 
Italy and of the Archipelago ; more diamonds and 
pearls in their caſkets than in thoſe of the jewellers 
of Portugal; and more roſe-wood, Acajou, Sandal, 
and India canes than there are in all Europe beſides, 
though their own country produces nothing but wil- 
lows and linden-trees. 

The felicity of the inhabitants preſents a ſpectacle 
ſtill more intereſting. I never ſaw all over the coun- 
try ſo much as one beggar, nor a houſe in which 
there was a ſingle brick or a ſingle pane of glaſs de- 
ficient. But the Change of Amſterdam is the greit 
object of admiration. It is a very large pile of build- 
ing, of an architecture abundantly ſimple, the qua- 
drangular court of which is ſurrounded by a colo- 
nade. Each of it's pillars, and they are very numer- 
ous, has it's chapiter inſcribed with the name of ſome 
one of the principal cities of the World, as Conſtan- 
tinople, Leghorn, Canton, Peterſburg, Batavia, and 
ſo on; and is, in propriety of ſpeech, the centre of 
it's commerce in Europe. Of theſe are very few 
but what every day witneſſes tranſactions to the 
amount of millions. Moſt of the good people who 
there aſſemble are dreſſed in brown, and without 
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ruffles. This contraſt appeared to me ſo much the 
more ſtriking, that only ſive days before J happened 
to be upon the Palais Royal at Paris, at the ſame 
hour of the day, which was then crowded with people 


dreſſed in brilliant colours, with gold and filver laces, 


and prating about nothings, the opera, literature, 
kept miſtreſſes, and ſuch contemptible trifles, and 
who had not, the greateſi part of them at leaſt, a ſingle 
crown in their pocket which they could call their own. 

We had with us a young tradeſman of Nantes, 


whoſe affairs had been unfortunately deranged, and 


who had come to ſeek an aſylum in Holland, where 
he did not know a fingle perſon. He diſcloſed his 
ſituation to my travelling companion, a gentleman of 
the name of Le Breton. This Mr. Le- Breton was a 
Swiſs officer in the Dutch ſervice, half ſoldier, half 
merchant, one of the beſt men living, who firſt gave 
him encouragement, and recommended him imme- 
diately on his arrival to his own elder brother, à re- 
ſpectable trader, who boarded in the ſame houſe 
where he had fixed. Mr. Le Breton the elder carried 
this unfortunate refugee to the Exchange, and re- 
commended him without ceremony, and without hu— 
miliation, to a commercial agent, who ſimply aſked 
of the young Frenchman a ſpecimen of his hand- 
writing; he then took down his name and addreſs in 
his pocket-book, and deſired him to return next day 
to the ſame place at the ſame hour. I did not fail to 
obſerve the aſſignation in company with him and Mr. 
Le Breton. The agent appeared, and preſented my 
compatriot with a Iſt of ſeven or eight ſituations of 
clerk, in different counting-houſes, ſoine of which 
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were worth better than thirty guineas a year, beſide 
board and lodging; others, about ſixty pounds with- 
out board. He was accordingly ſettled at once, 
without farther ſolicitation, I aiked the elder Mr. 
Le Breton whence came the active vigilance of this 
agent in favour of a ſtranger, and one entirely un- 
known to him: He replied; © It is his trade; he 
receives, as an acknowledgment, one month's ſalary 
* of the perſon for whom he provides. Do not be 
“ ſurpriſed at this,” added he, © every thing here i; 
c turned to a commercial account, from an odd old 
* thoe up to a ſquadron of ſhips.” 

We. muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled how- 
ever by the illuſions of a prodigious cominerce ; and 
here it is that our politics have frequently miſled us. 
Trade and manufactures, we arc told, introduce mil- 
lions into a State; but the fine wools, the dye-ſtuffs, 
the gold and iilver, and the other preparatives imported 
from foreign countries, are tributes which muſt be 
paid back. The people would not have manufactured 
the leſs of the wools of the country on their own ac- 
count; and if it's cloths had been of the loweſt qua- 
lity, they would have been at leaſt converted to their 
uſe. The unlimited commerce of a country is 
adapted to a people poſſeſſing an ungracious and con- 
tracted territory, ſuch as the Dutch ; they export, 
not their own ſuperfluity, but that of other nations; 
and they run no riſk of wanting neceflarics, an evil 
which frequently befals many territorial powers. 
What does it avail a people to clothe all Europe with 
their woollens, if they themſelves go naked; to col- 


lect the beſt wines in the World, if they drink nothing 
but 
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but water; and to export the fineſt of flour, if they 
eat only bread made of bran ? Examples of ſuch 
abuſes might eafily be adduced from Poland, from 
Spain, and from other countries, which paſs for the 
moſt regularly governed. 

It is in agriculture chiefly that France ought to 
look for the principal means of ſubſiſtence for her in- 
habitants. Beſides agriculture is the great ſupport 
of morals and religion. It renders marriages eaſy, 
neceſſary, and happy. It contributes toward raiſing 
a numerous progeny, which it employs, almoſt as 
ſoon as they are able to crawl, in collecting the ſruits 
of the earth, or in tending the flocks and herds ; but 
it beſtows theſe advantages only on ſmall landed pro- 
perties. We have already ſaid, and it cannot be re- 
peated too frequently, that ſmall poſſeſſious double 
and quadruple in a country both crops, and the hands 
which gather them. Great eſtates, on the contrary, 
in the hand of one man, transform a country into 
vaſt ſolitudes. They inſpire the wealthy farmers with 
a reliſh for city pride and luxury, and with a diſlike 
of country employments. Hence they place their 
daughters in convents, that they may be bred as 
ladies, and ſend their ſons to academics, to prepare 
them for becoming advocates or abb&s. They rob 
the children of the trades-people of their retources 
for if the inhabitants of the country are always pretiing 
toward an eſtabliſhment in town, thoſe ot the great 


towns never look toward the plains, becauſe they are 


blighted by tallages and impoſts. 
Great landed properties expole the State to another 


dangerous inconyenience, to which J do not believe 
Vox. II. G g that 
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that much attention has hitherto been paid. The 
lands thus cultivated lie in fallow one year at leaſt in 
three, and in many caſes, once every other year. It 
muſt happen accordingly, as in every thing left to 
chance, that ſometimes great quantities of ſuch land lie 
fallow at once, and at other times very little. In thoſe 
years undoubtedly when the greateſt part of thoſc 
lands is lying fallow, much lets corn muſt be reaped 
over the kingdom at large than in other years. This 
ſource of diſtreſs, which has never as far as I know 
as yet engaged the attention of Government, 1s onc 
of the cauſes of that dearth, or unforeſeen ſcarcity of 
grain, which from time to time falls heavy not on 
France only, but on the different Nations of Europe. 
Nature has parcelled out the adminiſtration of 
agriculture between Man and herſelf. To herſelf 
ſhe has reſerved the management of the winds, the 
rain, the Sun, the expanſion of the plants; and {he 
is wonderfully exact in adapting the clements con- 
formably to the ſeaſons: but ſhe has left to Man, 
the adaptation of vegetables, of foils, the proportions 
which their culture ought to have to the ſocieties to 
be maintained by them, and all the other cares and 

_ occupations which their preſervation, their diſtribu— 
tion, and their police demand. I confider this re- 
mark as of ſufficient importance to evince the neceſ- 
ſity of appointing a particular Minifter of agricul- 
ture“. If it ſhould be found impoſſible for him to 
| prevent 


There are many other reaſons which militate in favour of the 
appointment of a Miniſter of Agriculture. The watering canals 
abſorbed by the luxury of the great Lords, or by the commerce 0! 

the 
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prevent chance-combinations in the lands which 


might be in fallow all at once, he would have it at 
leaſt in his power to prohibit the tranſportation of the 
grain of the country, in thoſe years when the greateſt 
part of the land was in full crop, for it is clear almoſt 
to a demonſtration, that the following year, the ge- 
neral produce will be ſo much leſs, as a conſiderable 
proportion of the lands will then of courſe be in 
fallow. 

Small farms are not ſubjected to ſuch viciſſitudes; 
they are every year productive, and almoſt at all ſea- 
ſons. Compare, as I have already ſuggeſted, the 
quantity of fruits, of roots, of pot-herbs, of graſs, and 
of grain annually reaped, and without intermiſſion, 
on a track of ground in the vicinity of Paris called 
the Pre Saint-Gervars, the extent of wich is but mo- 
derate, ſituated beſides on a declivity, and expoſed 
to the North, with the productions of an equal por- 
tion of ground taken in the plains of the neighbour- 
hood, and managed on the great ſcale of agriculture; 
and you will be ſenſible of a prodigious difference. 
There is likewiſe a difference equally ſtriking in the 


the great Towns ; the puddles and layſtalls which poiſon the vil- 
lages, and feed perpetual focuſes of epidemic diſeaſe; the ſatety of 
the great roads, and the regulation of the inns upon them ; the 
militia-draughts and impoſts of the pealantry ; the injuſtice to 
which they are in many caſes ſubjected, without daring ſo much 
as to complain, theſe would preſent to him a multitude of uſeful 
eſtabliſhments which might be made, or of abuſes which might be 
corrected. I am aware that moſt of theſe functions are apportioned 
into divers departments; but it is impoſſible they ſhould harmo- 
nize, and effectually co-operate, till the reſpontibllity attaches to 
a fingle individual, 
Gg2 number 
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number, and in the moral character of the labouring 
poor who cultivate them. I have heard a reſpectable 
Ecclefiaſtic declare, that the former claſs went re— 
gularly to confeſſion once a month, and that fre- 
quently their confeſſion contained nothing which 
called for abſolution. 

I fay nothing of the endleſs variety of delight which 
reſults from their labours ; from their beds of pinks, 
of violets, of larks-heel; their fields of corn, of peaſe, 
of pulſe ; their edgings of lilach, of vines, by which 
the ſmall poſſeſſions are ſubdivided : their ſtripes of 
meadow ground diſplaying alternately opening glades, 
clumps of willows and poplars diſcovering through 
their moving umbrage, at the diſtance of ſeveral 
leagues, cither the mountains melting away into the 
Horizon, or unknown caſtles, or the village-ſpires in 
the plain, whoſe rural chimes from time to time catch 
the ear. Here and there you fall in with a fountain 
of limpid water, the ſource of which is covered with 
an arch encloſed on every fide with large flabs of 
ſtone, which give it the appearance of an antique mo- 
nument. I have ſometimes read the following inno- 
cent inſcriptions traced on the ſtones with a bit of 
charcoal : 


Colix and COLETTE, this 8th of March, 
ANTOINETTE and SEBASTIAN, this 6th of May. 


And I have been infinitely more delighted with ſuch 
inſcriptions than with thoſe of the Academy of 
Sciences. When the families which cultivate this 
enchanted ſpot are ſcattered about, parents and chil- 
dren, through it's glens, and along it's ridges, while 

| the 
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the ear is ſtruck with the diſtant voice of a country 
laſs ſinging unperceived, or while the eye is caught 
by the figure of a luſty young ſwain, mounted on an 
apple-tree, with his baſket and ladder, looking this 
way and that way, and liſtening to the ſong, like 
another Yertumnus : Where is the park with it's ſla- 
tues, it's marbles, and it's bronzes, once to be com- 
pared with it? 

O ye rich ! who wiſh to encompaſs yourſelves with 
elyſian ſcenery, let your park-walls encloſe villages 


bleſt with rural felicity. What deferted tracks of 


land over the whole kingdom might preſent the ſame 
ſpectacle ! I have ſeen Brittany, and other provinces, 


covered as far as the eye could reach with heath, and 


where nothing grew but a ſpecies of prickly furze, 
black and yellowiſh. Our agricultural companies, 
which there to no purpoſe employ their large ploughs 
of new conſtruction, have pronounced thoſe regions 
to be ſmitten with perpetual ſterility ; but theſe 
heaths diſcover, by the ancient diviſions of the fields, 
and by the ruins of old huts and fences, that they 
have been formerly in a ſtate of cultivation. They 
are at this day ſurrounded by farms in a thriving 
condition, on the ſelf- ſame foil. How many others 
would be {till more fruitful, ſuch as thoſe of Bour- 
deaux, which are covered over with great pines! A 
ſoil which produces a tall tree is tureiy capable of 
bearing an ear of corn. 

In ſpeaking of the vegetable order, we have indi- 


| cated the means of diſtinguiſhing the natural ana- 


logies of plants with each latitude and cach ſoil. 
There is actually no ſoil whatever, were it mere ſand, 
Gg3 or 
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or mud, on which, through a particular kindneſs of 
Providence, ſome one or other of our domeſtic plants 
may not thrive. But the :::{ Rep to be taken is to 
re-ſow the woods which formerly theltered thof: 
places, now expoſed to the action of the winde, where. 
by the germ of every ſmaller plant is cankered as it 
ſhoots. "Theſe means however, and many others of 
a ſimilar nature, belong not to the juriſdiction of in- 
ſatiable companies, with their delineations on the 
great ſcale, neither are they conſiſtent with provin- 
cial impoſts and oppreſſion; they depend on the lo- 
cal and patient aſſiduity of families enjoying liberty, 
poſſeſſing property which they can call their own, 
not ſubjected to petty tyrants, but holding imme- 
diately of the Sovereign. By ſuch patriotic means as 
theſe, the Dutch have forced oaks to grow at Sche- 
velling, a village in the neighbourhood of the Hague, 
in pure ſea-ſand, of which I have had the evidence 
from my own eyes. I repeat an aſſertion already ha- 
zarded : It is not on the face of vaſt domains, but into 
the baſket of the vintager, and the apron of the 
reaper, that Gop pours down from Heaven the pre- 
cious fruits of the Earth. 

Theſe extenſive diſtricts of land in the kingdom 
lying totally uſeleſs, have attracted the attention of 
ſordid cupidity ; but there is a ſtill greater quantity 
which has eſcaped it, from the impoſſibility of forming 
ſuch tracks into marquiſates or ſeignories ; and be- 
cauſe likewiſe the great plough is not at all applicable 
to them. Theſe are, among others, the ſtripes by 
the high-way ſide, which are innumerable. Our 
great roads are, I admit, for the moſt part rendered 
5 productive, 
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productive, being ſkirted with elms. The elm is un- 
doubtedly a very uſeful tree: it's wood is proper for 
cart-wright's work. But we have a tree which is far 
preferable to it, becauſe it's wood is never attacked 
by the inſect ; it is excellent for wainſcotting, and it 
produces abundance of very nutrimental food: it is 
the cheſtnut-tree I mean. A judgment may be 
formed of the duration and of the beauty of it's wood, 
from the ancient wainſcotting of the market St. Ger- 
main, before it was burnt down. The joiſis were of 
a prodigious length and thickneſs, and perfectly ſound 
though more than four hundred years old. The du- 
rable quality of this wood may ſtill be aſcertained, 
by examining the wainſcotting of the ancient caſtle 
of Marcouſſi, built in the time of Charles VI. about 
five leagues from Paris. We have of late entirely 
neglected this valuable tree, which is now allowed to 

grow only as coppice wood in our foreſts. It's port 
| however is very majeſtic, it's foliage beautiful, and it 
bears ſuch a quantity of fruit, in tiers multipled one 
a-top of the other, that no ſpot of the ſame extent 
ſown with corn, could produce a crop of ſubſiſtence 
ſo plentiful. 

It muſt be admitted, as we have ſeen, in diſcuſſing 
the characters of vegetables, that this tree takes plea- 
ſures only in dry and elevated fituations ; but we 
have another adapted to the valleys and humid places, 
of not much inferior utility, whether we attend to the 
wood or to the fruit; and whole port is equally ma- 
jeſtic: it is the walnut-tree. Theſe beautiful trees 
would magnificently decorate our great roads, With 
them might likewiſe be intermixed other trees pecu- 
Gg4 liar 
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liar to each diſtrict. They would announce to tra- 
vellers the various provinces of the kingdom : the 
vine, Burgundy ; the apple-treee, Normandy ; the 
mulberry, Dauphiny : the olive, Provence. Their 
ſtems loaded with produce, would determine much 
better than ſtakes furniſhed with iron collars, and 
than the tremendous gibbets of criminal juſtice, the 
limits of cach province, and the gently diverſificc 
ſeignories of Nature. 

It may be ovjected, that the crops would be ga- 
thered by paſſengers; but they hardly ever touch the 
grapes in the vincyards which ſometimes {kart the 
highway. Beſides if they were to pick the fruit, 
what harm would be done? When the King of Pruſ— 
ſia ordered the ſides of many of the great roads 
through Pomerania to be planted with fruit-trees, it 
was inſinuated to him that the fruit would be ſtolen: 
« 'The pcople,” replied he, “ at leaſt, will profit by 
* it.” Our croſs-roads preſent perhaps ſtill more 
loſt ground than the great highways. If it is con- 
ſidered, that by means of them the communication is 
kept up between the ſmaller cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets, abbeys, caſtles, and even ſingle country- 
houſes ; that ſeveral of them iſſue in the ſame place, 
and that every one muſt have at leaſt the breadth of 
a chariot ; we ſhall find the whole ſpace which they 
occupy to be of incredible magnitude. It would be 
proper to begin with ap, hing the line to them; for 
moſt of them proceed in a ſerpentine direction, which 
in many caſes adds a full third to their length beyond 
what is neceſſary. I acknowledge at the ſame time, 
that theſe ſinuoſities are highly agreeable, eſpecially 
along 
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along the declivity of a hill, over the ridge of a moun- 
tain, in rural ſituations, or through the midſt of fo- 
reſts. But they might be rendered ſuſceptible of 
another kind of beauty, by ſkirting them with fruit- 
trees which do not riſe to a great height, and which. 
flying off in perſpective, would give a greater apparent 
extenſion to the landſcape. Theſe trees would like- 
wiſe afford a ſhade to travellers. The huſbandmen I 
know allege, that the ſhade fo grateful to paſſengers, 
is injurious to their ſtanding corn. They are un- 
doubtedly in the right, as to ſeveral ſorts of grain; 
but there are ſome which thrive better in places ſome- 
what ſhaded than any where elſe, as may be ſeen in 
the Pre Saint-Gervats. Beſides, the farmer would be 
amply indemnified by the wood of the fruit-trees, and 
by the crops of fruit. The intereſts even of the huſ- 
bandman and of the traveller might farther be ren- 
dered compatible, by planting only the roads which 
go from North to South, and the South ſide of thoſe 
which run Eaſt and Weſt, fo that the ſhade of their 
trees ſhould ſcarcely fall on the arable lands. 

It would be moreover neceſſary, in order to increaſe 
the national ſubſiſtence, to reſtore to the plough great 
quantities of land now in paſture. There is hardly 
ſuch a thing as a meadow in all China, a country fo 
extremely populous. The Chineſe ſow every where 
corn and rice, and feed their cattle with the ſtraw. 
They ſay it is better that the beaſts ſhould live with 


Man than Man with the beaſts. Their cattle are not - 
the leſs fat for this. The German horſes, the moſt 


vigorous of animals, feed entirely on ſtraw cut ſhort, 
with a ſmall mixture of barley or oats, Our farmers 
are 
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are every day adopting practices the directly contrary 
of this economy. They turn, as I have obſerved in 
many provinces, a great deal of land which formerly 
produced corn into ſmall graſs-farms, to ſave the ex- 
pence of cultivation, and eſpecially to eſcape the tithe, 
which their clergy do not receive from paſture- lands. 
I have ſeen in Lower-Normandy immenſe quantities 
of land, thus forced out of it's natural ſtate, greatly 
to the public detriment. The following anecdote was 
told me, on my taking notice of an ancient track of 
corn-land which had undergone a metamorphoſis of 
this ſort. The rector, vexed at loſing part of his re- 
venue, without having it in his power to complain, 
ſaid to the owner of the land, by way of advice: 
« Maſter Peter, in- my opinion, if you would re- 
e move the ſtones from that ground, dung it well, 
* plough it thoroughly, and ſow it with corn, you 
© might ſtill raiſe very excellent crops.” The farmer, 
an arch, ſhrewd fellow, perceiving the drift of his 
tithing-man, replied : “ You are in the rigl:t, good 
« Mr. Rector; if you will take the ground, and do 
« all this to it, I ſhall aſk no more of you than the 
« tithe of the crop.” 

Our agriculture will never attain all the activity of 
which it is ſuſceptible unleſs it is reſtored to it's na- 
tive dignity. Means ought therefore to be employed 
to induce a multitude of eaſy and idle burghers, who 
vegetate in our ſmall cities, to go and live in the 
country. In order to determine them to this, huſ- 
bandmen ought to be exempted from the humiliating 
impoſitions of tallage, of ſeignorial exactions, and 
even of thoſe of the militia-ſervice, to which they 

| are 
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are at preſent ſubjected. The ſtate muſt undoubt- 
edly be ſerved, when neceſſity requires; but where- 
fore affix characters of humiliation to the ſervices 
which the impoſes ? Why not accept a commutation 
in money? It would require a great deal, our Politi- 
cians tell us. Yes, undoubtedly. But do not our 
Burgeſſes likewiſe pay many impoſts in our towns, in 
lieu of thoſe very ſervices ? Beſides, the more inha- 
bitants that there are ſcattered over the country, the 
lighter will fall the burthen on thoſe who are aſſeſ- 
ſable. A man properly brought up would much ra- 
ther be touched in his purſe, than ſuffer in his ſelf- 
love. 

By what fatal contradiction have we ſubjected the 
greateſt part of the lands of France to ſoccage-te- 
nures, while we have ennobled thoſe of the New 
World ? The ſame huſbandman who in France muſt 
pay tallage, and go with the pick-axe in his hand to 
labour on the high-road, may introduce his children 
into the King's Houthold, provided he is an inhabi- | 
tant of one of the Weſt-India Iflands. This 1njudi- 
cious diſpenſation of nobility has proved no leſs fatal 
to thoſe foreign poſſèſſions, into which it has intro- 
duced ſlavery, than to the lands. of the Mother- 
Country, the labourers of which it has drained of 
many of their reſources. Nature invited into the 
wilderneſſes of America the overflowings of the Eu- 
ropean Nations : ſhe had there diſpoſed every thing, 
with an attention truly maternal, to indemnify the 
Europeans for the loſs of their country. There 1s no 
neceſſity, in thoſe regions, for a man to ſcorch him- 
ſelf in the Sun while he reaps his grain, nor to be 
| benumbed 
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ſelf in the Sun while he reaps his grain, nor to be 
| benumbed 
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benumbed with cold in tending his flocks as they feed, 
nor to cleave the ſtubborn earth with the clumſy 
plough to make it produce aliment for him, nor to 
rake into it's bowels to extract from thence iron, 
ſtone, clay, and the firſt materials of his houſe and 
furniture. Kind Nature has there placed on trees, in 
the ſhade, and within the reach of the hand, all that 
is neceſſary and agreeable to human life. She has 
there depoſited milk and butter in the nuts of the 
cocoa-tree ; perfumed creams in the apples of the 
ate ; table linen and proviſion in the large fattiny 
leaves, and in the delicious figs, of the banana; 
loaves ready for the fire in the potatoes, and the roots 
of the manioc ; down finer than the wool of the fleecy 
ſheep in the ſhell of the cotton plant ; diſhes of every 
form in the gourds of the calabaſſe. She had there 
contrived habitations, impenctrable by the rain and 
by the rays of the Sun, under the thick branches of 
the Indian fig-tree, which riſing toward Heaven, and 
afterwards deſcending down to the ground where 
they take root, form by their continued arcades pa- 
laces of verdure. Sue had ſcattered about, for the 
purpoſes at once of delight and of commerce, along 
the rivers, in the boſom of the rocks, and in the very 
bed of torrents, the maize, the ſugar-cane, the cho- 
colate-nut, the tobacco-plant, with a multitude of 
other uſeful vegetables, and from the reſemblance of 
the Latitudes of this New World to that of the dit- 
ferent countries of the Old, ſhe promiſed it's tuture 
inhabitants to adopt, in their favour, the coffec-plant, 
the indigo, and the other moſt valuable vegetable 
productions of Africa and of Aſia. Wherefore has the 
ambition 
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ambition of Europe inundated thoſe happy climates 
with the tears and the blood of the human race? 
Ah! had liberty and virtue collected and united 
their firſt planters, how many charms would French 
induſtry have added to the natural fecundity of the 
foil, and to the happy temperature of the tropical 
regions |! | 

No fogs or exceſſive heats are there to he dreaded; 
and though the Sun paſles twice a year over their 
Lenith, he every day brings with him, as he riſes 
above the Horizon, along the ſurface of the Sea, a 
cooling breeze which all day long refreſhes the moun- 
tains, the foreſts, and the valleys. What delicious re- 
treats might our poor ſoldiers and poſſeſſionleſs pea- 
ſants find in thoſe fortunate iflands ! What expenſe 
m garriſons might there have been ſpared ! What 
petty ſeignories might there have become the recom- 
penſe either of gallant officers, or of virtuous citizens! 
What nurſeries of excellent ſeamen might be formed 
by the turtle-fiſhery, ſo abundant on the ſhallows 
urrounding the iſlands, or by the ſtill more extenſive 
and profitable cod-fiſhery on the banks of Newfound- 
land! It would not have coſt Europe much more 
than the expenſe of the ſettlement of the firſt families. 
With what facility might they have been ſucceſſively 
extended to the moſt remote diſtances, by forming 
them, after the manner of the Caraibs themſelves, 
Ine after another, and at the expenſe of the commu- 
nity ! Undoubtedly had this natural progreſſion been 
dopted, our power would at this day have extended 
© the very centre of the American Continent, and 
ould have bidden defiance to every attack. 
Govern- 
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Government has been taught to believe that the 
independence of our colonies would be a neceſſary 
conſequence of their proſperity, and the caſe of the 
Anglo-American colonies has been adduced in proof 
of this. But theſe colonics were not loſt to Great- 
Britain becauſe ſhe had rendered them too happy ; it 
was on the contrary becauſe ſhe oppreſſed them. Bri- 
tain was befides guilty of a great error, by introduc- 
ing too great a mixture of ſtrangers among her co- 
loniſts. There 1s farther a remarkable difference be- 
tween the genius of the Engliſh and ours. The 
Engliſhman carries his country with him wherever 
he goes: if he is making a fortune abroad, he em- 
belliſhes his habitation in the place where he has ſet- 
tled, introduces the manufactures of his own Nation 
into it, there he lives, and there he dies; or if he re- 
turns to his country, he fixes his reſidence near the 
place of his birth. The Frenchman does not feel in 
the ſame manner: all thoſe whom J have ſeen in the 
Iſlands, always conſider themſelves as ſtrangers there. 
During a twenty years reſidence in one habitation 
they will not plant a ſingle tree before the door of the 
houſe, for the benefit of enjoying it's ſhade ; to hear 
them talk, they are all on the wing to depart next 
year at fartheſt. If they actually happen to acquire 
a fortune, away they go, nay frequently without hav- 
ing made any thing, and on their return home ſettle, 
not in their native province or village, but at Paris. 

This is not the place to unfold the cauſe of that 
national averſion to the place of birth, and of that 
predilection in favour of the Capital ; it is an effect 


of ſeveral moral cauſes, and among others of educa- 
| | tion. 
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tion. Be it as it may, this turn of mind is alone 
ſufficient to prevent for ever the independence of our 
colonies. The enormous expenſe of preſerving them, 
and the facility with which they are captured, ought 
to have cured us of this prejudice. They are all in 
ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, that if their commerce with 
the Mother- country were to be interrupted but for a 
few years, they would preſently be diſtreſſed for want 
of many articles eſſentially neceſſary. It is even fin- 
gularly remarkable, that they do not manufacture 
there a ſingle production of the country. They raiſe 
cotton of the very fineſt quality, but make no cloth 
of it as in Europe; they do not ſo much as practiſe 
the art of ſpinning it, as the Savages do; nor do 
they, like them, turn to any account the threads of 
pitte, of thoſe of the banana, or of the leaves of the 
palmiſt. The cocoa- tree, which is a treaſure to the 
Eaſt-Indies, comes to great perfection in our iflands, 
and ſcarcely any uſe is made of the fruit, or of the 
threaden huſk that covers it. They cultivate indigo, 
but employ it in no proceſs whatever of dying. Sugar 
then is the only article of produce which is there 
purſued through the ſeveral necetlary proceſſes, be- 
cauſe it cannot be turned to commercial account till 
it is manufactured; and after all it muſt be refined in 
Europe before it attains a ſtate of full perfection. 
We have had, it muſt be admitted, ſome ſeditious 
inſurrections in our Colonies ; but theſe have been 
much more frequent in their ſtate. of weakneſs than 
in that of their opulence. It is the injudicious choice 
of the perſons ſent thither which has at all times ren- 
dered them the ſeat of diſcord. How could it be ex 
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pected that citizens who had diſturbed the tranquillity 
of a long eſtabliſhed ſtate of Society, ſhould concur 
in promoting the peace and proſperity of a riſing 
community ? The Greeks and Romans employed the 
flower of their youth, and their moſt virtuous citi- 
zens, in the plantation of their colonies : and they 
became themſelves kingdoms and empires. Far dit- 
ferent is the caſe with us: bachelor-ſoldiers, ſeamen, 
gownmen, and thoſe of cvery rank ; officers of the 
higher orders, ſo numerous and fo uſeleſs, have filled 
ours with the paſſions of Europe, with a rage for 
faſhion, with unprofitable luxury, with corruptive 
maxims and licentious manners. Nothing of this 
kind was to be apprehended from our undebauched 
peaſantry. Bodily labour ſoothes to reſt the ſolici- 
tudes of the mind, fixes it's natural reſtleſſneſs, and 
promotes among the people health, patriotiſm, reli- 
gion, and happineſs. But admitting that in proce: 
of time theſe Colonies ſhould be ſeparated from 
France : Did Greece waſte herſelf in tears when her 
flouriſhing Colonies carried her laws and her renown 
over the coaſts of Aſia, and along the ſhores of the 
Euxine Sea, and of the Mediterranean? Did ſhe 
take the alarm when they became the ſtems out of 
which ſprung powerful kingdoms and illuſtrious re- 
publics ? Becauſe they ſeparated from her were they 
tranformed into her enemies; and was ſhe not, on 
the contrary, frequently protected by them? What 
harm would have enſued had ſhoots from the tree of 
France borne lilics in America, and ſhaded the New 

World with their majeſtic branches ? 
Let the truth be frankly acknowledged, Few men 
admitted 
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admitted to the councils cf Princes take a hvely in- 
teroſt in the felicity of Mankind. Weben fight of this 
great object is loſt, national proſperity and the fry 
of the Sovereign quickly ditappear. Our Politicu ans, 
by keeping the Colonies in a perpetual fate of de- 
PG of agitation and ponury, have ditcovered 

gnorance of the nature of Man, who attaches him- 
alto the place which he inhabits only by the ties of 
the felicity which he enjoys. By introducing into 
them the ſlavery cf the Negroes, they have formed 
a connection between them and Africa, and have 
broken aſunder that which ought to have united them 
to their poor fellow-citizens. 'Ti.cy have tarther 4. 
covered ignorance of the European character, which 
is continually apprehenfive, mera warm climate, of 
ſeeing it's blood degraded lid thai of it's ſaves; and 
which ſighs inceſſantly after ne alſtouces with it's 
compatriots, for keeping up in the veins of thute littlo 
ones the circulation of the clear, and lively colour of 
the European blood, and the ſentiment of country 
{till more intereſting. By giving them perpetually 
new civil and military rulers, magiitrates entire 
ſirangers to them, who keep them under a ſevere 
yoke; men in a word caver to necumulate Fortune, 
they have betrayed ignorance of tne French cha- 
racter, which had no need of ſuch barriers to refirain 
it to the love of country, ſecing it is univerſally re- 
gretting it's productions, it's honours, nay it's very 
diſorders. They have accordingiy ſuceceded neither 
in forming coloniſts for America, nor patriots for 
France; and they have miſtaken at once the in- 
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tereſts of their Nation, and of their Sovereigns, 
whom they meant to ſerve. 

I have dwelt the longer on the ſubject of theſe 
abuſes, that they are not yet beyond the power of 
remedy in various reſpects, and that there are fiil] 
lands in the New World on which a change may be 
attempted in the nature of our eſtabliſhments. But 
this is neither the time nor the place for untolding the 
means of theſe. After having propoſed ſome reme- 
dies for the phyſical diſorders of the Nation, let us 
now procced to the moral irregularity which is the 
ſource of them. The principal cauſe is the ſpirit of 
diviſion which prevails between the different order; 
of the State. There are only two methods of cure; 
the firſt, to extinguith the motives to diviſion, the 
ſecond, to multiply and increaſe the motiyes to 
union. 


The greateſt part of our Writers make a boaſt of 


our national ſpirit of ſociety; and foreigners in reality 
ook upon it as the moſt ſociable in Europe. Fo- 
reigners are in the right, for the truth is we reccive 
and careſs them with ardor; but our Writers are 
under a miſtake. Shall I venture to expoſe it? We 
are thus fond of ſtrangers becauſe we do not love our 
_ compatriots. For my own part I have never met 
with this ſpirit of union either in families, or is 
aſlociations, or in natives of the fame province; I cx- 
cept only the inhabitants of a fingle province which | 
muſt not name; who as ſoon as they are got a little 
from home, expreſs the greateſt ardor of affection for 
each other. But as all the truth muſt out, it is 


rather 
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rther from antipathy to the other inhabitants of the 
kingdom than from love to their compatriots, for, 
ſrom time immemorial, that province has been ccla— 
brated for inteſtine diviſions. In general, the real 
| ſpirit of patriotiſin, which is the firſt ſentiment of 
humanity, is very rare in Europe, and particularly 
among ourſetves. 


CI 


Without carrying this reaſoning any farther, lot us 
look for proofs of the fact which are level to every capa- 
city. When we read certain relations of the cuſtoms 
and manners of the Nations of Afia, we are touched 
with the ſentiment of humanity, which among them 
attracts men to each other, notwithſtanding the phleg- 
matic taciturnity which reigns in their aſſemblies, It, 
for example, an Aſiatic on a journey ſtops to enjoy 
his repaſt, his ſervants and camel- driver collect around 
him, and place themſelves at his table. It a firanger 
happens to paſs by, he too ſits down with him, and 
after having made an inclination of the head to the 
maſter of the family, and given Gop thanks, he riſes 
and goes on his way, without being interrogated by 
any one who he is, whence he comes, or wither 
he goes. This hoſpitable practice is common to the 
Armenians, to the Georgians, to the Turks, to the 
Perſians, to the Siameſe, to the Blacks of Madagaſ- 
car, and to different Nations of Africa and of Ame- 
rica. In thoſe countries Man is {till dear to Man. 

At Paris, on the contrary, if you go into the 


dining-room of a Tavern, where there are a dozen 
lables ſpread, ſhould twelve perſons arr; 
other, you ſec each of them take his place apart at 
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a ſeparate table, without uttering a ſyllable. Tf nay 
gueſts qid not ſucceſiively come in, cach of the fir 
twelve would eat his morſcl alone, like a Carthuſian 
monk. For ſome time a profound fiicnce prevail, 
till ſome thoughtleſs fellow put into good humour by 
his dinner, and preiſed by an inclination to talk, 
takes upon him to ſet the converſation a-going, 
Upon this the eyes of the whole company are drawn 
toward the orator, and he is meaſured in a twinkling 
from head to foot. If he has the air of a perſon of 
conſequence, that is rich, they give him the hearing. 
Nay he finds perſons diſpoſed to ſlatter him, by con- 
Urming his intelligence, and applauding his literary 
opinion, or his looſe maxim. But if his appearance 
diſplays no mark of extraordinary diſtinction, hal 
ke delivered ſentiments worthy of a Sycrates, ſcarce 
has he proceeded to the opening of his theſis when 
tome one interrupts him with a flat contradi&on, 
His opponents arc contradicted in their turn by other 
wits who think proper to enter the liſts ; then the 
converſation becomes general and noiſy. Sarcuſmn?, 
harſh names, perfidious inſinuations, groſs abut? 
uſually conclude the ſitting ; and each of the gueiis 
retires perfectly well-pleaſed with himſelf, and with a 
hearty contempt for the reſt. 

You find the ſame ſcenes acted in our cole?» 
houſes, and on our public walks. Men go thither 
expreſsly to hunt for admiration, and to play th 
eritic. It is not the ſpirit of Society which allure 
us toward each other, but the ſpirit of diviſion. I 
what is called good company matters are ſtill worte 
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managed. If you mean to be well received you mutt 


pay for your dinner at the expenſe of the family with 
whom you ſupped the night before. Nay you may 
think yourſelf very well off it it coſts you only a few 
ſcandaluus anecdotes; and if, in order to he well with 
the huſband, you are not obliged to bubbie him, by 
making love to his wite ! 

The original ſource of theſe diviſions is to be traced 
up to our mode of education. We are taught from 
earlieſt infancy to prefer ourſelves to others, by con- 
tinued ſuggeſtions to be the firſt among our ſelwol— 
companions. As this unprotituble emulation pre- 
ſents not to far the gremteſt part of the citizens, any 
career to be performed on the theatre of the World, 
each of them aſſumes a preference from is province, 
his birth, his rank, his figure, his dreſs, nay the 
tutelary faint of his pariſh. Hence procecd our tocial 
animoſitics, and all the inſulting nicknames given by 
ihe Norman to the Gaſcogn, by the Pariſian to the 
Champenois, by the man of family to the man of no 
family, by the Lawyer to the BEeclefiaſtic, by the 
Janſeniſt to the Moliniit, and to on. The man afterts 
his pre-eminence, eſpecially, by oppoſing his own 
good qualities to the faults of bis neighbour. This is 
the reaton that flander is fo cafy, to agreeable, and 
that it is in general the maſter-ipring of our con- 
verſations. 

A perſon of high quality one day ſaid to me, that 
there did not exiti a man, however wretched, whom 
he did not find ſuperior to himſelf in reſpect of ſome 
advantage whereby he ſurpaſies perſons of our con- 
dition, whether it be as to youth, health, talents, 

8 figure, 
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figure, or in ſhort ſome one good quality or another, 
whatever our ſuperiority in other reſpects may be, 
This is literally true; but this manner of viewing the 
members of a Society belongs to the province of vir- 
tue, and that is not ours. The contrary maxim being 
equally true, our pride lays hold of that, and finds a 
determination to it from the manners of the World, 
and frond” our very education, which from infancy 
ſuggeſts the neceſlity of this perſonal preference. 

Our public ſpectacles farther concur toward the in- 
creaſe of the ſpirit of diviſion among us. Our molt 
celebrated comedies uſually repreſent tutors cozcncd 
by their pupils, fathers by their children, hvethands 
by their wives, maſters by their :ervants. The ſhows 
of the populace exhibit near ly the ſame pictures; and 
as if they were not already ſufficiently - ditpoſed to 
irregularity, they arc preſented with ſcenes of intoxi- 
cation, of lewdneſs, of robbery, of conſtables drub- 
bed: theſe inſtruct them to under-value at once 
morais and magiſtrates, Spectacles draw together 
the bodies cf the citizens, and alienate their minds. 

Comedy, we are told, cures vice by the power ot 
ridicule ; caftigat ridendo mores. This adage is 
equally falſe with many others which are made the 
baſis of our morality, Comedy teaches us to laugh 
at another, and nothing more. No one ſays, when 
the repreſentation is over, the portrait of this miſer 
has a ſtrong reſemblance of myſelf; but every one in- 
antly diſcerns in it the image and likeneſs of his 
neighbour. It is long ſince Horace made this re- 
mark. But on the ſuppoſition that a man ſhould 
e himſelf 1 in the dramatic repreſentation, I do 

not 
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not perceive how the reformation of vice would enſue. 
How could it be imagined that the way for a phyſi- 
cian to cure his patient, would be to clap a mirror 
before his ſace, and then laugh at him? If my vice 
is held up as ah object of ridicule, the Hugh, fo far 
from giving me a diſguſt at it, plunges me in the 
deeper. I employ every effort to conceal it; I be- 
come a hypocrite : without taking into the account, 
that the laugh is much more frequently levelled 
againſt virtue than againſt vice. It is not the faithleſs 
wife, or profligate fon, who is held up to ſcorn, but 
the good-natured huſband, or the indulgent father. 
In juſtification of our own taſte we refer to that of 
the Greeks; but we forget that their idle ſpectacles 
directed the public attention to the moſt frivolous 
objects; that their ſtage frequently turned into ridi- 
cule the virtue of the moſt illuſtrious citizens; and 
that their ſcenic exhibitions multiplied among them 
the averſions and the jealouſies which accelerated 
their ruin. 

Not that I would repreſent laughing as a crime, 
or that I believe, with Hobbes, it muſt proceed from 
pride. Children laugh, but moſt aſſuredly not from 
pride. They laugh at fight of a flower, at the found 
of a rattle. There is a laugh of joy, of ſatisfaction, 
of compoſure. But ridicule differs widely from the 
ſmile of Nature. It is not, like this laſt, the effect 
of ſome agreeable harmony in our ſenſations, or in our 
ſentiments : but it is the reſult of a harth contraſt 
between two objects, of which the one is great the 
other little; of which the one is powerful and the 
other feeble. It is remarkably ſingular that ridicule 
II h 4 is 
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is produced by the very ſame oppoſitions which pro 
duce terror; with this difference, that in ridicule the 
mind makes a tranſition from an object that is formi- 
dableto one that is frivolous, and in terror, from an 
object that is frivolous to one that is formidable. Ihe 
aſpic of Cleopatra in a baiket of fruit; the fingers of 
the hand which wrote, amidſt the madneſs of a felii- 
vity, the doom of Belſtozzar ; the found of the bell 
which announces the death of CH]; the foot of « 
ſavage imprinted in a deſert ifland upon the ſand, 
ſcarc the imagination infinitely more than 1 the 
borrid apparatus of battles, executions, maſſacres and 
death. Accordingly, in order to impreſs an awful 
terror, a frivolous and unimportant object ought to 
be firſt exhibited; and in order to excite exceſhve 
mirth, you ought to begin with a ſolemn idea. To 
this may be farther added tome other coniraſt, ſuch 
as that of ſurprize, and ſome one of thoſe ſentiments 
which plunge us into infinity, ſuch as that of my ſtery; 
in this caſe, the ſoul, having loſt it's equilibrium, 
precipitates itſelf into terror, or into mirth, accord— 
ing to the arrangement which has been made for it. 
We trequent!y ſee thete contrary effects produced 
Ly the ſame means. For example, it the nurſe wants 
her child to laugh, ſhe throwds her head in her 
apron ; upon this the infant becomes ſerious ; then 
all at once the ſhews her face, and he burſts into à 
fit of laughter. It ſhe means to terrify him, which 
is but too frequently the caſe, ſhe firſt ſmiles upon 
the child, and he returns it: then all at once the 
aſſlumes a ſerious air, or conceals her face, and the 


child falls a-crying. 
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J ſhall not fay a word more reſpecting theſe vio- 
lent oppoiitions but ſhall only deduce this conſe— 
quence from ther:, That it is the moſt wretched part 
of Mankind which has the greateit propenſity to ridi- 
cule. Terrified by political and moral phantoms, 
they endeavour firſt of all to drown reſpect for them; 
and it is no difficult matter to ſuceced in this: for 
Nature, always at hand to ſuccour opprefied huma- 
nity, has blended in moſt things of human inſtitu— 
tion, the effuſions of ridicule with thoſe of terror. 
The only thing requiſite is to invert the objects of 
their compariſon, It was thus that Ariſtaphanes, by 
his comedy of The Claude, ſubverted the religion of 
his country. Attend to the behaviour of lads at col- 
lege; the preſence of the maſter at firſt ſets them 


a-trembling : What contrivance do they employ to 


familiarize themſelves to his idea? They try to turn 
him into ridicule, an effort in which they commonly 
ſucceed to admiration. The love of ridicule in a 
people is by no means therefore a proof of their hap- 
pineſs, but on the contrary of their miſery. This ac- 
counts for the gravity of the ancient Romans; they 
were. ſerious, becauſe they were happy: but their de- 
ſcendants, who are at this day very miſcrable, are 
likewiſe famous for their paſquinades, and ſupply all 
Europe with harlequins and buffoons. 


I do not deny that ſpectacles, ſuch as tragedies, 


may have a tendency to unite the citizens. The 


Greeks frequently employed them to this effect. But 


by adopting their dramas we deviate from their in- 
tention. Their theatrical repreſentations did not ex- 
hibit the calamitics of other Nations, but thoſe which 
| they 
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474 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


they themſelves had endured, and events borrowed 
from the Hiſtory of their own country. Our trage- 
dies excite a compaſſion whoſe object is foreign to us. 
We lament the diſtreilcs of the family of Agamemmon, 
and we bchold without ſhedding ond tcar thowe who 
are in the depth of miſery at our very door. We do 
not ſo much as perceive their diſtreſſes, becauſe they 
are not exhibited on a ſtage, Our own herocs never- 
theleſs well repreſented in the theatre, would be 
ſufficient to carry the patriotiſm of the people to the 
very height of enthuſiaſin. What crowds of ſpec- 
tators have been attracted, and what burſts of ap- 
plauſe excited, by the heroiſm of Eiſtace Saint 
Pierre, in the Siege of Calais! The death of Joan of 
Arc would produce effects ſtill more powerful, if a 
man of genius had the courage to efface the ridicule 
which has been laviſhed on that reſpectable and 
unfortunate young woman, to whoſe name Greece 
would have conſecrated altar upon altar. 

I will deliver my thoughts on the ſubjeck, in a few 
words, if perhaps it may incite ſome virtuous man to 
undertake it. I could with then without departing 
from the truth of Hiſtory, to have her repreſented at 
the moment when ſhe is honoured with the-fayour of 
her Sovereign, the acclamations of the army, and at 
the very pinnacle of glory, deliberating on her re- 
turn to an obſcure hamlet, there to reſume the em- 
ployments of a ſimple ſhepherdeſs, unnoticed and 
unknown. Solicited afterwards by Dunvis, ſhe de- 
termines to brave new dangers in the ſervice of her 
country. At laſt, made priſoner in an engagement, 
the falls into the hands of the Engliſh. Interrogated 
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by inhuman judges, among whom are the Biſhops of 
her own Nation, the fimplicity and innocence of 
her replies render her triumphant over the inſidious 
queſtions of her enemies. She is adjudged by them 
to perpetual impriſonment. I would have a repre- 
ſentation of the dungeon in which the is doomed to 
paſs the remainder of her miſerable days, with it's 
long ſpiracles, it's iron grates, it's matly arches, the 
wretched truckle-bed provided for her repoſe, the 
cruiſe of water and the black bread which arc to ſerve 
her for food. I would draw from her own lips the 
touchingly plaintive reflections ſuggeſted by her con- 


dition, on the nothingneſs of human grandeur, her 


innocent expreſſions of regret tor the loſs of rural 
felicity; and then the gleams of hope, of being re- 
lieved by her Prince, extinguiſhed by deſpair at fight 
of the fearful abyſs which has cloſed over her head. 

I would then diſplay the ſnare laid for her by her 
perfidious enemies while ſhe was aſleep, in placing 
by her ſide the arms with which ſhe had combatted 
them. She perceives on awakening thoſe monu- 
ments of her glory. Hurried away by the paflion at 
once of a woman and of a hero, ſhe covers her head 
with the .helmet, the plume of which bad ſhewn the 
difpirited French army the road to victory; ſhe graſps 
with her feeble hands that fword ſo formidable to the 
Englith ; and at the inſtant when the fentiment of 
her own glory is making her eyes to overſlow with 


tears of cxultation, her datiardly foes ſuddenly pre 


ſent themſelves, and unanimouſly condemn her to 
the moſt horrible of deaths. Then it is we ſhould 
behold a ſpectacle worthy of the attention of Heaven 
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476 STUPIES OP NATURE, 


Itſelf, virtue conflicting with extreme miſery ; we 
thould hear her bitter complaints of the indiiterencce 
of her Sovercign whom ſhe had fo nobly ſerved ; we 
thould fee her perturbation at the idea of the horrid. 
puniſhment prepared for her, and ſtill more at the ap- 
prehenfion of the calumny which is for cver to fully 
her reputation; we thould hear her, amidſt conflicts 


ſo tremendous, calling in queſiton the exiſtence of a 
Providence, the protector of the innocent. 


To death at laſt however walk out ſhe muſt. At that 
moment it is I could with to fee all her courage re- 
kindle. I would have her repreſented on the funeral- 
pile, where ſhe is going to terminate her days, look- 
ing down on the empty hopes with which the World 
amuſes thofe who ſerve it; exulting at the thought 


of the everlaſting infamy with which her death wil! 


clothe her enemies, and of the immortal glory which 
will for ever crown the place of her birth, and even 
that of her exccution. I could with that her laſt 
words, animated by Religion, might be more ſub- 
time than thoſe of Dido, when ſae exclaims on the 
fatal pile :—[Fwxoriare aliquis noflris ex offibus ⁰s. 
& Start up ſome dire avenger from theſe bones.“ 
J could with in a word that this ſubject, treated by 
a man of genius, aſter the manner of Shakefpear,* 
: which 
*The compliment here paid to Shate/pear is juſtly merited ; 
and how well he could have managed the ſtory of the Maid of 
Orleans, had he taken the incidents as S. Pierre has ſtated them, 
and written with the partiality of a Frenchman, may be alcer- 
tained by the maſterly touches which he actually has beſtowed on 
this diftinguiſhed character, in his Firſt Part of Henry VI. it 
may afford ſome amuſement to compare the above proſe ſketch, 
by 


which undoubtedly he would not have failed to do 
had Joan of Arc been an Engliſh-woman, might he 
wrought up into a patriotic Drama; in order that this 
illuſtrious 


by our Author, with the poetical painting of our own immortal 
Bard, in the Drama now mentioned. I take the liberty to tranſ- 
cribe only the ſcene in which the audience is prepared for her en- 
trance, and that in which ſhe actually makes her appearance. 
For the reſt, the Reader is referred to the Play itſelf.—H. H. 


Enter the BasTaRD oF ORLEaxs fo the Daupulx, ALENGON. 
and REIGNIIR. 

Baft, Where's the Prince Dauphin? I have news for him. 

Dau. Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 

Baſt. Methinks your looks are ſad, your cheer appall'd, 

Hath the late overthrow wrought this offence ? 

Be not diſmay*d, for ſuccour is at hand: 

A holy maid hither with me 1 bring, 

Which, by a viſion ſent to her from Heaven, 

Ordained is to raiſe this tedious ſiege, 

And drive the Engliſh forth the bounds of France. 

The ſpirit of deep prephecy ſhe hath, 


Excecding the nine Sybils of old Rome; 


, 


What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can deſery. 
Speak, ſhall I call her in? Believe my words, 
For they are certain and infallible. 

Dau. Go, call her in: But firit, to try her ſkill, 
Reignier, ſtand thou as Dauphin in my place : 
Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be fiern ; 

By this means ſhall we ſound what {kill ſhe hath. 


Enter Joan LA PUCELLE. 
Reig. Fair maid, is't thou will do theſe wond'rous feats? 
Pucel. Reignier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile me? 
Where is the Dauphin ?—Come, come from behind; 
I know the well, though never ſeen before. 
Be not amazed, there's nothing hid from me: 
In private will I talk with thee apart; — | 
Stand back, you Lords, and give us leave awhile. 
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478 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


illuſtrious ſhepherdeſs may become with us the pa- 
troneſs of War, as Saint Genevieve is that of Peace; 
I would have the repreſentation of her tragedy re- 
ſerved for the perilous fituations in which the State 


Reig. She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh. 
Pucel. Dauphin, I am by birth a ſhepherd's daughter, 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of art. 
| Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas'd 
To ſhine on my contemptible eſtate : 
Lo, whilſt I waited on my tender lambs, 
And to Sun's parching heat diſplay'd my checks, 
Gop's Mother deigned to appear to me; 
And, in a viſion full of majeity, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, 
And free my country from calamity : 
Her aid ſhe promis'd and aſſur'd ſucceſs : 
In complete glory ſhe reveal'd herſelf ; 
And, whereas I was hlack and ſwart before, 

With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bleft with, which you ſee. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 

And I will anſwer unpremeditated : 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, 
And thou ſhalt find that I exceed my ſex. 
Reſolve on this: Thou ſhalt be fortunate 
If thou receive me for thy warlike mate. 


i —_— 


— — 


—Aſſign'd I am to be the Engliſh ſcourge. 
This night the ſiege aſſuredly I'll raiſe : = 
Expect Saint Martin's Summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have enter'd thus into theſe wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaſes to enlarge itſelf, 

Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 
With Hemy's death, the Engliſh circle ends; 
Diſperſed are the glories it included. 

Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
Which Cæſar and his fortune bare at once. 
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might happen to be involved, and then exhibited to 
the people, as they diſplay, in ſimilar caſes, to the 
people of Conflantinople, the ſtandard of Mahomet 
and I have no doubt that, at fight of her innocence, 
of her ſervices, of her misfortuncs, of the cruelty of 
her enemies, and of the horrors of her execution, our 
people, in a tranſport of fury would exclaim: “ War, 
« war with the Engliſh !”* 

Such means as theſe, though more powerful than 
draughts for the militia, and than either preſſing or 
tricking men into the ſervice, are ſtill inſufficient to 


form real citizens. We are accuſtomed by them to 


love virtue and our country, only when our heroes 
are applauded on the theatre. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that the greateſt part even of perſons of the bet- 
ter ſort are incapable of appraiſing an action till they 
ſee it detailed in ſome journal, or moulded into a 
drama. They do not form a judgment of it after 
their own heart, but after the opinion of another ; not 
as it is in reality, and in it's own place, but as clothed 
with imagery, and fitted to a fraine. They delight 
in heroes when they are applauded, powdered and 
perfumed ; but were they to meet with one pouring 
out his blood in ſome obſcure corner, and periſhing 


* Gop forbid I ſhould mean to rouſe a ſpirit of animoſity in 
our people againſt the Engliſh, now ſo worthy of all our eſteem. 
But as their Writers, and even their Government, have in more 
inſtances than one, deſcended to exhibit odious repreſentations of 
us on their ſtage, 1 was willing to ſhew them how eaſily we could 
make repriſals. Rather, may the genius of Fenelou which they 
prize ſo highly that one of their mou amiable fine writers, Lord 
Littleton, exalts it above that of Plato, one day nnite our hearts 
and minds ! 
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480 $TUDIES OPTNATURE. 
in unmerited ignominy, they would not acknowledge 
him to be a hero. Every one would with to be the 
Alexander of the opera, but no one the Alexander in 
the city of the Mallians.* 

Patriotiſm ought not to be made too frequently the 
ſubject of ſcemic repreſentation. A heroiſm ought 
to be ſuppoſed to exiſt which braves death, but which 
is never talked of. In order therefore to replace th 
people, in this reſpect, in the road of Nature and o 
Virtue, they ſhould be made to ferve as a ſpectacl. 
to themſelves. They ought to be preſented with 
realities and not fictions ; with ſoldiers and not come- 
dians ; and if it be impoſſible to exhibit to them the 
terrible ſpectacle of a real engagement, let them ſee 
at leaſt a repreſentation of the evolutions and the vi- 
ciſſitudes of one, in military feſtivals. 

The ſoldiery ought to be united more intimately 
with the Nation, and their condition rendered more 
happy. They are but too frequently the ſubjects of 
_ contention in the provinces through which they paßte. 
The fpirit of corps animates them to ſuch a degree, 
that v lren two regiments happen to meet in the ſame 
city, an infinite number of duels is generally the con- 
ſequence. Such ferocious aninoſities are entire! 
unknown in Pruſſian and Ruſſian regiments, which 
I conſider as in many reſpects the beſt troops in Eu 
rape. The King of Pruſſia has contrived to input 
his ſoldiers, not with the ſpirit of corps which dividds 
them, but with the ſpirit of country which unitcs 
them. This he has been enabled to accompliſh by 
conferring on them moſt of the civil employments 


* See Plutarch's Life of Uexandcr. 
| 111 
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in his kingdom, as the recompenſe of military ſer- 
vices. Such are the political ties by which he at- 


taches them to their country. The Ruſſians employ - 


only one, but it is ſtill more powerful, I mean Reli- 
gion. A Ruſſian ſoldier believes that to ſerve his 
Sovereign is to ſerve Gop. He marches into the 
field of battle like a neophyte to martyrdom, in the 
full perſuaſion that if he falls in it he goes directly to 
Paradiſe. . | 

I have heard M. de Fillebois, Grand Maſter of the 
Ruſſian artillery, relate, that the ſoldiers of his corps, 
who ſerved in a battery in the affair of Zornedorff, 
having been moſtly cut off, the few who remained 
ſceing the Pruſſians advance with bayonets fixed, un- 
able to make any farther reſiſtance, but» determined 
not to fly, embraced their guns, and ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be all maſſacred, in order to preſerve invio- 
late the oath which they are called upon to take when 
received into the artillery, namely never to abandon 
their cannon, A reſiſtance ſo pertinacious ſtripped 
the Pruſſians of the victory which they had gained, 
and made the King of Pruſſia acknowledge that it 


was eaſier to kill the Ruſſians than to conquer them. 


This heroic intrepidity is the fruit of Religion. 

It would be a very difficult matter to reſtore this 
power to it's proper elaſticity among the French ſol- 
diery, who are formed in part of the diflolute youth 
of our great towns. The Ruſſian and Pruſſian ſol- 
diers are draughted from the claſs of the peaſantry, 
and value themſelves upon their condition. With us 
on the contrary a peaſant is terrified leſt his ſon ſhould 
be obliged to go for a ſoldier. Adminiſtration on it's 
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482 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


part contributes toward the inereaſe of this appre- 
henſion. If there be a ſingle blackguard in a village, 
the deputy takes care that the black ball ſhall fal! 
upon him, as if a regiment were a galley for crimi- 
nals. 

I once compoſed on this ſubject a memorial which. 


ſuggeſted propoſals of a remedy for theſe diforders, 


and forthe prevention of defertion among our ſoldiers; 
but like many other things of the ſame ſort it came 
to nothing. The principal means of reform which! 
propoſed, were a mclioration of the condition of the 


ſoldicry, as in Pruſſia, by holding up the profpect of 


civil employments. Theſe with us are infinite in 
number; and, in order to prevent the irregularitics 
into which they are thrown by a life of celibacy, ! 
propoſed to grant them permiſſion to marry, as mot 
of the Ruſſian and Pruſſian ſoldiers do.“ This me- 


*I could likewiſe wiſh that the wives of ſailors might be per- 
mitted to go to fea with their huſbands ; they would prevent on 
ſhip-board more than one ſpecies of irregularity. Beſides they 
might be uſefully engaged in a variety of employments ſuitable to 
their ſex, ſuch as dreffing the victuals, waſhing the linen, mend- 
ing the ſails, and the like. .. . . They might in many caſes co-ope- 
rate in the labours of the ſhip's crew. They are much leſs liable 
to be affected by the ſcurvy, and by various other diforders, tha: 
men are. | 

The project of embarking women will no doubt appear extra- 
vagant to perſons who do not know that there are, at leaſt, ten 
thouſand women who navigate the coaſting veſſels of Holland; 
who aſſiſt on deck in working the ſhip, and manage the helm 
as dextrouſly as any man. A handſome woman would undoubt- 
edly prove the occaſion of much miſchief on board a French ſhip; 
but women, ſuch as I have been deſcribing, hardy and laborious, 
. are exceedingly proper on the contrary to prevent or remedy many 
kinds of miſchief, which are already but too prevalent in a a liie. 
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thod, ſo much adapted to the reformation of manners, 
would farther contribute toward conciliatin g Our pro- 
vinces to each other, by the marriages which regi— 
ments would contract in their continual progreſs 
from place to place. They would ſtrengthen the 
bands of national affection from North to South; and 
our peaſantry would ceafe to be afraid of them, if 
they ſaw them marching through the country as 
huſbands and fathers. If the ſoldiery are ſometimes 
guilty of irregularities, to our military inſtitutions the 
blame muſt be imputed. I have ſeen others under 
better diſcipline, but I know of none more generous, 
I was witneſs to a diſplay of humanity on their 
part, of which I doubt whether any other foldiery 
in Europe would have becn capable. It was in the 
year 1760, in a detachment of our army then in 
Germany, and an eyemy's country, encamped hard 
by an inconſiderable city called Stadberg. I lodged 
in a miſerable village occupied by the head-quarters. 
There were in the poor cottage where 1 and two of 
my comrades had our lodgings, five or fix women, 
and as many children, who had taken refuge there, 
and who had nothing to eat, for our army had fo- 
raged their corn, and cut down their fruit-trees. We 
gave them ſome of our proviſions ; but what we 
could ſpare was a ſmall matter indeed, conſidering 
both their numbers and their neceſſities. One of 
them was a young woman big with child, who had 
three or four children beſide. I obſerved her go out 
every morning, and return ſome hours after, with her 
apron full of ſlices of brown bread. She ſtrung them 
on packthreads, and dried them in the chimney like 
112 muſhrooms. 
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muſhrooms. I had her queſtioned one day by a ſor- 
vant of ours, who ſpoke German and French, where 
the found that proviſion, and why the put it through 
that proceſs. She replied that ſhe went into the 
camp to ſolicit alms among the ſoldiers ; that each of 
them gave her a piece of his ammunition-bread, and 
that ſhe dried the ſlices in order to preſerve them; 
for the did not know where to look for a ſupply af. 
ter we were gone, the country being utterly deſo- 
lated. 

A ſoldicr's profeſſion 18 a perpetual exerciſe of vir- 
tue, from the neceſſity to which it conſtantly ſubjects 
the man to ſubmit to privations innumerable, and fre- 
quently to expoſe his life. It has Religion therefore 
for it's principal ſupport. The Ruſſians keep up the 
ſpirit of 1t in their national troops, by admitting 
among them not ſo much as one foreign ſoldier. The 
King of Pruſſia on the contrary has accompliſhed the 
ſame purpoſe by receiving into his ſoldiers of every 
religion; but he obliges every one of them exacily 
to obſerve that which he has adopted. I have ſeen, 
both at Berlin and at Potſdam, every Sunday morn- 
ing, the officers muſtcring their men on the parade 
about eleven o'clock, and then filing off with them 
in ſeparate detachments, Calviniſts, Lutherans, Ca- 
tholics, every one to his own church, to worſhip Gop 
in his own way. | 

I could wiſh to have aboliſhed among us the other 
cauſes of divifion, which lay one citizen under the 
temptation, that he may live himſelf, to wiſh the hurt 
or the death of another. Our politicians have mul- 
tiplied without end theſe ſources of hatred, nay have 

| rendered 
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rendered the State an accomplice in ſuch ungracious 
ſentiments, by the eſtabliſhment of lotteries, of ton- 
tines, and of annuities. “ So many perfons,” ſay 
they, © have died this year; the State has gained fo 
much.” Should a peſtilence come, and ſweep off 
one half of the people, the State would be wonder- 
fully enriched ! Man 1s nothing in their eyes ; gold 
is all in all. Their art conſiſts in reforming the vices 
of Society by violences offered to Nature: and what 
is paſſing ſtrange, they pretend to act after her ex- 
ample. It is her intention,” they gravely tell you, 
“that every ſpecics of being ſhould ſubſiſt only by 
the ruin of other ſpecies. Particular evil is gene— 
* ral good.” By ſuch barbarous and erroneous 
maxims are Princes miſled. Theſe Luws have no 
exiſtence in Nature, except between ſpecies which are 
oppoſite and inimical. They cxiit not in the ſame 
ſpecics of animals, which live together in a ſtate of 
Society. The death of a bee moſt aſſuredly never 
tended to promote the proſperity of the hive. Much 
leſs ſtill can the calamity and death of a man be of 
advantage to his Nation, and to Mankind, the per- 
fect happineſs of which muſt conſiſt in a complete 
harmony between it's members. We have demon- 
ſtrated in another place, that it is impoſſible the 
ſighteſt evil ſhould befal a ſimple individual, without 
communicating the impreſſion of it to the whole body 
politic. 


Our rich people entertain no doubt that the good 


things of the lower orders will reach them, as they 
enjoy the productions of the arts which the poor cul- 
uvate ; but they participate equally in the ills which 
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the poor ſuffer, let them take what precautions they 
will to ſecure themſelves. Not only do they become 
the victims of their epidemical maladies, and of their 
pillage, but of their moral opinions, which are ever 
in a progreſs of depravation in the breaſts of the 
wretched. They ſtart up like the plagues which iſſued 
from the box of Pandora, and in defiance of armed 
guards, force their way through fortreſſes and caſile- 
walls, and fix their reſidence in the heart of tyrants 
In vain do they dream of perſonal exemption fron 
the ills of the vulgar ; their neighbours catch the in- 
fection, their ſervants, their children, their wives, and 
impoſe the neceſſity of abſiinence from every thing, 
in the very midſt of their enjoyments. 

But when, in a Society, particular bodies are cou— 
ſtantly converting to their own profit the diftretles ct 
others, they perpetuate theſe very diſtreſſes, and mul- 
tiply them to infinity. It is a fact eaſily aſcertained, 
that wherever advocates and phyſicians peculiarly 
abound, law-ſuits and diſeaſes there likewiſe arc 
found in uncommon abundance. Though there be 
among them men of the beſt diſpolitions, and of th. 
ſoundeſt intellect, they do not ſet their faces againſt 
irregularities which are beneficial to their corps. 

Theſe inconveniencies are by no means deſperate ; 
Lam able to quote inſtances to this effect which n* 
ſophiſtry can invalidate. On my entering into the 
{ervice of Ruſſia, the firſt month's revenue of my 
place was ſtopped, as a complete indemnification for 
the exp.nſe attending the treatment of every kind ot 
malady with which J might be attacked; and this 
included, together with myſelf, my ſervants, and my 
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family, if I ſhould happen to marry ; and extended 
to every poſſible expenſe of Phyſician, Surgeon and 
Apothecary. There was farther ſtopped for the ſame 
object, a ſmall ſum, amounting to one, or one and 
a half per cent. of my appointments : this was to 
have been paid annually; and every ſtep higher I 
might have riſen I was to have given an additional 
month's pay of that ſuperior rank. This is the com- 
plete amount of the tax upon officers, in conſidera- 
tion of which they and their families are entitled to 
every kind of medical advice and aſſiſtance, under 
whatever indliſpoſition. 

The Phyſicians and Su geons of every corps have 
at the ſame time a ſufficiently ample revenue ariſ- 
ing from theſe payments. I recolleët, that the Phy- 
ſician of the corps in which I ſerved had an annual 
income of a thouſand roubles, or five thouſand livres 
(about two hundred guincas), and little or nothing 
to do for it ; for as our maladics brought him nothing 
they were of very ſhort duration. As to the ſoldiers, 
it my recollection 1s accurate, they are medically 
treated without any defalcation of their pay. The 
grand Diſpenſary belongs to the Emperor. It is in 
the city of Moſcow, and conſiſts of a magnificent 
pile of building. The medicines are depoſited in 
vaſes of porcelain, and are always of the very beſt 
quality. They are thence diſtributed over the reſt of 
the Empire at a moderate price, and the profit goes 
to the Crown. There is not the ſlighteſt ground to 
apprehend impoſition in the conduct of this buſineſs. 
The perſons employed in the preparation and diſtri- 
bution are men of ability, who have no kind of inte- 
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reſt in adulterating them, and who, as they riſe in a 
regular progrefſion of rank and ſalary, are actuated 
with no emulation but that of diſcharging their duty 
with fidelity.“ 

The example of Peer the Great challenges imita- 
tion; and the order which he has eſtabliſhed among 
his troops, with reſpect to Phyſicians and Apothe- 
caries, might be extended all over the kingdom, not 
only in the line of the medical profeſſion, though 
even this would bring an immenſe increaſe of revenue 
to the State, but might alſo be uſefully applied to the 
profeſſion of the Law. It is greatly to be wiſhed that 
Attorneys, Advocates, and Judges were paid by the 


Ihe inſatiable thirſt of gold and luxury might be allayed in 
the greateſt part of our citizens, by preſenting them with a great 
number of theſe political perſpectives. They conſtitute the charm 
of petty conditions, by diſplaying to them the attractions of infi- 
nity, the ſentiment of which, as we have ſeen, is ſo natural to the 
heart of Man. It is by means of theſe, that mechanics and final! 
ſhopkeepers are much more powerfully attached, by moderate 
profits, to their contracted ſpheres, enlivened by hope, than the 
rich and great are to lofty ſituations, the term of which is before 
them. The proceſs which paſſes in the head of the little, is ſome- 
thing ſimilar to the milk-maid's train of thought in the fable. 
With the price of this milk I will buy eggs; eggs will give me 
chicks ; thoſe chicks will grow up to hens; 1 will fell my poultry, 
and buy a lamb, and ſo on. The pleaſure which they enjoy, in 
purſuing thoſe endleſs progreſſions, is the ſweet illuſion that cer- 
Ties them through their labours ; and it is ſo real, that when they 
happen to accumulate a fortune, and are able to live in eaſe and 
affluence, their health gradually declines, and molt of them ter- 
minate their days in languor and melancholy. Modern Politicians, 
Tevert then to Nature | The ſweeteſt muſic is not emitted from 
flutes made cf gold and filver, but from thoſe which are conſtruct- 
ed of ſunple reeds. 
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State, and ſcattered over the whole kingdom not for 
the purpoſe of arguing cauſes, but of ſettling them 
by reference. "Theſe arrangements might be extend- 
ed to all deſcriptions of profeſſion which ſubſiſt on 
the diſtreſs of the Public : then the whole body of 
the citizens, finding their repoſe and their fortune in 
the happineſs of the State, would exert themſelves to 
the uttermoſt to maintain it. 

Theſe cauſes, and many others, divide among us 
all the different claſſes of the Nation. There is not 
a ſingle province, city, village, but what diſtinguiſhes 
the province, city, village next to it, by ſome injuri- 
ous and inſulting epithet. The ſame remark applies 
to the various ranks and conditions of Society. Di- 
vide S impera, Divide and govern, ſay our modern 
Politicians. This maxim has ruined Italy the coun- 
try from whence it came. The oppoſite maxim con- 
tains much more truth. The more united citizens 
are the more powerful and happy 1s the Nation which 
they compoſe. At Rome, at Sparta, at Athens, a 
citizen was at once advocate, ſenator, pontiff, edile, 
huſbandman, warrior, and even ſeaman. Obſerve to 
what a height of power thoſe republics advanced. 
Their citizens were however far inferior to us in re- 
ſpect of general knowledge, but they were inſtructed 
in two great Sciences of which we are ignorant, 
namely the love of the Gods, and of their Country. 
With theſe ſublime ſentiments they were prepared 
ſor every thing. Where they are wanting Man is 
good for nothing. With all our encyclopedic litera- 
ture, a great man with us, even in point of talents, 
would be but the fourth part at moſt of a Greek or 


a Roman, 
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a Roman. He would diſtinguiſh himſelf much more 
in ſupporting the honour of his particular profeſſion, 
but very little in maintaining the honour of his 
country. | 

It is our wretched political conſutution which pro- 
duces in the State ſo many different centres. There 
was a time when we talked of our being republicans, 
Verily if we had not a King we ſhould live in per— 
petual diſcord. Nay how many Sovereigus do we 
make of one ſingle and lawful Monarch! Every 
corps has it's own, who is not the Sovereign of the 
Nation. How many projects are formed, and de- 
feated, in the King's name! The King of the waters, 
and of the foreſts, is at variance with the King of the 
bridges and highways. The King of the colonics 
ſanctions a plan of improvement, the King of the fi- 
nances refuſes to advance the money. Amiqdſt theſe 
various conflicts of paramount authority, nothing 13 
executed. The real King, the King of the People, is 
not ſerved. 

The ſame ſpirit of diviſion prevails in the Religion 
of Europe. What miſchict has not been practiſed in 
the name of Gop ! All acknowledge the One Su- 
preme Being, who created the Heavens and the 
Earth, and Man ; but each kingdom has it's own, 
who muſt be worſhipped according to a certain ritual. 
To this God it is that each Nation in particular of- 
fers thankſgiving, on occaſion of every battle. In his 
name it was that the poor Americans were extermi- 
nated. The God of Europe is clothed with terror, 
and devoutly adored. But where are the altars of the 
Gop of Peace, of the Father of Mankind, of Him 


who 
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who proclaims the glad tidings of the Goſpel? Let 
our modern Politicians trumpet their own applauſe 
on the happy truits of thoſe diviſions, and of an edu- 
cation dictated by ambition, Human life, fo flcet- 
ing and ſo wretched, paſies away in this unremitting 
ſtrite ; and while the Hiſtorians of every Nation, well 
paid for their trouble, are extolling to Heaven the 
victories of their Kings and of their Pontifts, the 
People are addreſſing themſelves, in tears, to the Gop 
of the Human Race, and aſking of Him the way in 
which they ought to walk, in order to reach his ha- 
bitation at length, and to live a life of virtue and 
happineſs upon the earth. 

The cauſe of the ills which we endure, I repeat it, 
is to be found in our vain-glorious Education; and 
in the wretchedneſs of the commonaliv, which com- 
municates a powerful influence to every new opinion, 
becauſe they are ever expecting from novelty ſome 
mitigation of the preſſure of inveterate woes. But 
as ſoon as they perceive that their opinions become 
tyrannical, in their turn, they preſently renounce 
them: and this is the origin of their levity. When- 
ever they can find the means of living in eaſe and 
abundance they will be no longer ſubject to theſe 
vicifiitudes, as we have ſeen in the inſtance of the 
Dutch, who print and fell the theological, political, 
and literary controverſies of all Europe, without be- 
ing themſelves in the leait affected, as to their civil 
and religious opinions; and when our public cduca- 
tion ſhall be reformed, the people will enjoy the 
happy and uninterrupted tranquillity of the Nations 
of Alia, 

Before 
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Before I proceed to ſuggeſt my ideas on this ſub- 
ject, I take the liberty to propoſe ſome other means 
of general union. I ſhall confider myſelf as amply 
recompenſed for the labour which my reſearches have 
coſt me, if fo much as a ſingle one of my hints of 
reform ſhall be adopted. 


OF PARIS. 


It has already been obſerved that few Frenchmen 
are attached to the place of their birth. The greateſt 
part of thote who acquire fortune in foreign countries, 
on their return, ſettle at Paris. This upon the whole 
is no great injury to the State. The flighter their 
attachment to their Country, the eafier it is to fix 
them at Paris. One ſingle point of union is neceſſary 
to a great Nation. Every country which has acquire! 
celebrity by it's patriotiſm, has likewiſe fixed the 
centre of it in their Capital, and frequently in forme 
particular monument of that Capital; the Jews had 
theirs at Jeruſalem, and it's Temple; the Romans, 
theirs at Rome, and the Capitol ; the Lacedemo- 
nians, theirs at Sparta, and in citizenſhip, 

I am fond of Paris. Next to a rural fituation, and 
a rural ſituation ſuch as J like, I give Paris the pre- 
ference to any thing I have ever ſeen in the World. 
[ love that city not only on account of it's happy fitu- 
ation, becauſe all the accommodations of human life 
are there collected, from it's being the ceatre of all 
the powers of the kingdom, and for the other reaſons 
which made Michael Montaigne delight in it, but be- 
cauſe it is the aſylum and the reſuge of the miſerable. 
There it is that the provincial ambitions, prejudices, 
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averſions, and tyrannies, are loſt and annihilated. 
There a man may live in obſcurity and liberty. There 
it is poſſible to be poor without being deſpiſed. The 
afflicted perſon is there decoyed out of his miſery by 
the public gaiety; and the feeble there feels himſelf 


ſtrong in the ſtrength of the multitude. Time was 


when, on the faith of our political Writers, I looked 
upon that city as too great. But I am now far from 


thinking that it is of ſuthicient extent, and ſufficicntly 


majeſtie, to be the capital of a kingdom fo flouriſhing. 

I could wiſh that, our ſea-ports excepted, there 
were no city in France but Paris ; that our provinces 
were covered only with hamlets, and villages, and 
ſub-divided into ſmall farms; and that, as there is 
but one centre in the kingdom, there might likewiſe 
be but one Capital. Would to Gop it were that of 
all Europe, nay of the whole Earth ; and that, as 
men of all Nations bring thither their induſtry, their 
paſſions, their wants, and their misfortunes, it ſhould 
give them back, in fortunc, in enjoyment, in virtues, 
and in ſublime conſolations, the reward of that aſylum 
which they reſort thither to ſeek ! _ 

Of a truth our mind, illuminated as it is at this 
day with ſuch various knowledge, wants the nobly 
comprehenſive graſp which diſtinguiſhed our fore- 
fathers. Amidſt their ſimple and Gothic manners, 
they entertained the idea, I believe, of rendering it 
the Capital of Europe. The traces of this deſign are 
viſible in the names which moſt of their eftabliſh_ 
ments bear, ſuch as the Scottiſh College, the Iriſh, 
that of the Four Nations; and in the foreign names 
of the Royal houſhold-troops, Behold that noble 
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monument of antiquity, the church of Notre-Dame, 
built more than fix hundred years ago, at a time 
when Paris did not contain the fourth part of the 
inhabitants with which it is now peopled ; it is more 
vaſt, and more majeſtic than any thing of the kind 
which has been fince reared. I could with that this 
ſpirit of Philip the Auguſt, a Prince too little known 
in our frivolous age, might ſtill prefide over it's eſta- 
bliſhraents, and extend the uſe of them to all Nations, 
Not that but men of every Nation are welcome there, 
for their money ; our enemies themſelves may live 
quietly in it, in the very midſt of war, provided they 
are rich; but above all, I could with to render her 
good and propitious to her own children. I do not 
know of any advantage which a Frenchman derives 
from having been born within her walls, unleſs it be, 
when reduced to beggary, that of having it in his 
power to die in one of her hoſpitals. Rome beſtowed 
very different privileges on her citizens; the moſt 
wretched among them there enjoyed privileges and 
honours more ample than were communicated eycn 
to Kings, in alliance with the Republic. 

It is pleaſure which attracts the greateſt part of 
ſtrangers to Paris; and if we trace thoſe vain plea- 
ſures up to their ſource, we ſhall find that they pro- 
ceed from the miſery of the People, and from the caſy 
rate at which it is there poſſible to procure, girls of 
the town, ſpectacles, modiſh finery, and the other 
productions which miniſter to luxury. Theſe means 
have been highly extolled by modern politicians. I 
do not deny that they occaſion a conſiderable influx 
of money into a country; but at the long run, neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring nations imitate them; the money of ſtrangers 
diſappcars, but their debauched morals remain. See 
what Venice has come to, with her mirrors, her po— 
matums, her courtezans, her maſquerades, and her 
carnival, The frivolous arts on which we now value 
ourſelves have been imported from Italy, whoſe feeble- 
neſs and miſery they this day conſtitute. 

The nobleſt ſpectacle which any Government can 
exhibit is that of a people laborious, induſtrious and 
content. We are taught to be well-read in books, in 
pictures, in algebra, in heraldry, and not in men. 
Connoiſſeurs are rapt with admiration at ſight of 


a Savoyard's head painted by Grerze ; but the Sa- 


voyard himſelf is at the corner of the ſtreet, ſpeaking, 
walking, almoſt frozen to death, and no one minds 
him. That mother with her children around her 
form a charming group; the picture is invaluable : 
the originals are in a neighbouring garret without a 
farthing whereupon to ſubſiſt. Philoſophers! ye are 
tranſported with delight, and well you may, in con- 
templating the numerous families of birds, of fiſhes, 
and of quadrupeds, the inſtincts of which are ſo end- 
leſsly varied, and to which one and the ſame Sun 
communicates life. Examine the families of men of 
which the inhabitants of the Capital conſiſt, and you 
would be diſpoſed to ſay, that cach of them had bor- 
rowed it's manners, and it's induſtry, from ſome 

ſpecies of animal; fo varied are their employments. 
Walk out to yonder plain at the entrance of the 
city; behold that general officer mounted on his 
prancing courſer: he is reviewing a body of troops: 
ſee, 
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ſee, the heads, the ſhoulders, and the feet of his fol- 
diers, arranged in the ſame ſtraight line; the whole 
embodied corps has but one look, one movement, 
He makes a ſign, and in an inſtant a thouſand bayo- 
nets gleam in the air; he makes another, and a thou- 
ſand fires ſtart from that rampart of iron. You would 
think, from their preciſion, that a ſingle fire had 
iflacd from a ſingle piece. He gallops round thot- 
ſmoke- covered regiments, at the ſound of drums anc! 
fifes, and you have the image of Jupzer's eagle armed 
with the thunder, and hovering round Etna. A hun- 
dred paces from thente, bchold an inſect among men, 
Look at that puny chimney- ſweeper, of the colour o- 
ſoot, with his lantern, his cymbal, and his lcathern 
greaves : he reſembles a black-bcetle. Like the one 
which in Surinam is called the lantern-bearer, he 
ſhines in the night, and moves to the ſound of a cym- 
bal. This child, thoſe ſoldiers, and that general arc 
equally men ; and while birth, pride, and the de- 
mands of ſocial life eſtabliſh infinite differences among 
them, Religion places them on a level : ſhe humbles 
the head of the mighty, by ſhewing them the vanity 
of their power ; and ſhe raiſes up the head of the 
unfortunate, by diſclofing to them the proſpects of 
immortality : ſhe thus brings back all men to the 
equality which Nature had eſtabliſhed at their birth, 
and which the order of Society had diſturbed. 

Our Sybarites imagine they have exhauſted every 
poſſible mode of enjoyment. Our moping, melan- 
choly old men conſider themſelves as uſeleſs to the 
World ; they no longer perceive any other perſpec- 
tive before them but death. Ah! paradiſe and life 


arc 
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are ſtill upon the earth ſor him who has the power of 
doing good. | 

Had I been bleſſed with but a moderate degree of 
fortune, I would have procured for myſelf an endleſs 
ſucceſſion of new enjoyments. Paris ſhould have 
become to me a ſecond Memphis. It's immenſe po- 
pulation is far from being known to us. I would 
have had one ſmall apartment in one of it's ſuburbs, 
adjoining to the great road ; another at the oppoſite 
extremity, on the banks of the Seine, in a houſe 
ſhaded with willows and poplars ; another in one of 
it's moſt frequented ſtreets ; a fourth in the manſion 
of a gardener, ſurrounded with apricot-trees, figs, 
coleworts, and lettuces ; a fifth in the avenues of the 
city, in the heart of a vineyard, and fo on. 

It is an eaſy matter undoubtedly to find every 
where lodgings of this deſcription, and at an eaſy 
rate; but it may not be ſo eaſy to find perſons of 
probity for hoſts and neighbours. There 1s 1t muſt 
be admitted much depravity among the lower orders; 
but there are various methods which may be employed 
to find out ſuch as are good and honeſt ; and with 
them I commence my reſearches after pleaſure. A 
new Diogenes, J am ſet out in ſearch of men. As 
I look only for the miſerable, I have no occaſion to 
uſe a lantern. I get up at day-break, and ſtep to par- 
take of a firſt maſs, into a church ſtill but half illa- 
mined by the day-light : there I find poor mechanics 
come to implore Gop's bleſſing on their day's la- 
bour. Piety, exalted above all reſpect to Man, is one 
aſſured proof of probity : cheerful ſubmiſſion to la- 


bour is another, I perceive, in raw and rainy wea- 
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ther a whole family ſquat on the ground, and weetd- 
ing the plants of a garden :* here again are good 
people. The night itſelf cannot conceal virtue. 
Toward midnight, the glimmering of a lamp an- 
nounces to me, through the aperture of a garret, 
ſome poor widow prolonging her nocturnal induſtry, 
in order to brug up by the fruits of it her little ones 
who are ſleepin around her. Theſe ſhall be my 
neighbours an! my, hoſts. I announce myſelf to 
them as a wayfaring man, as a ſtranger, who wiſhes 
to breathe a little in that vicinity. I beſeech them 
to accommodate me with part of their habitation, or 
to look out for. an apartment that will ſuit me in the 
neighbourhood. I offer a good price, and am do- 
meſticated preſently. 


I am carefully on my guard, in the view of ſecur- 
ing the attachment of thoſe honeſt people, againſt 
giving them money for nothing, or by way of alms ; 
J know of means much more honourable to gain 
their friendſhip. I order a greater quantity of pro- 
viſion than is neceflary for my own uſe, and the 
overplus turns to account in the family; I reward 


* Perſons employed in the culture of vegetables are in general a 
better fort of people. Plants have their theology impreſſed upon 
them. I one day however fell in with a huſbandman who was 
an atheiſt, It is true he had not picked up his opinions in the 
fields, but from books. He ſeemed to be exceedingly well ſatic- 
fied with his attainments in knowledge. I could not help fayi g 
to him at parting : * You have really gained a mighty point, in 
« employing the reſearches of your underſtanding to render your- 
« ſelf miſerable !?? 

In the hypothetical examples hereafter adduced, there is ſcarcely 
any one article of invention merely, except the good which I did 
not do. | 
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the children for any little ſervices which they render 
me: I carry the whole houſehold, of a holiday into 
the country, and fit down with them to dinner upon 
the graſs ; the father and mother return to town in 
the evening well refreſhed, and loaded with a ſupply 
for the reſt of the week. On the approach of Winter, 
I clothe the children with good woollen ſtuffs, and 
their little warmed limbs bleſs their benefactor, be- 
cauſe my haughty vain-glorious bounty has not fro- 
zen their heart. It is the godfather of their little 
brother who has made them a preſent of the clothes. 
The leſs cloſely you twiſt the bands of gratitude, the 
more firmly do they contract of themſelves. 

I enjoy not only the pleaſure of doing, good, and 
of doing it in the beſt manner, I have the farther 
pleaſure of amuſing and inſtructing myſelf, We ad- 
mire in books the labours of the artiſan, but books 
rob us of half our pleaſure, and of the gratitude which 
we owe them. They ſeparate us from the People, 
and they impoſe upon us, by diſplaying the arts with 
exceſſive parade, and in falſe lights, as ſubjects for 
the theatre, and for the magic-lantern. Beſides there 
is more knowledge in the head of an artiſan than in 
his art, and more intelligence in his hands than in 
the language of the Writer who tranflates him. Ob- 
jects carry their own expreſſion upon them: Rem 
verba ſequuntur (words follow things.) The man of 
the commonalty has more than one way of obſerving. 
and of feeling, which is not a matter of indifference. 
While the Philoſopher riſes as high into the clouds 
as he poſſibly can, the other keeps contentedly at the 
bottom of the valley, and beholds very different per- 
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ſpectives in the World. Calamity forms him at the 
length as well as another man. His language puri- 
fies with years; and I have frequently remarked that 
there is very little difference, in point of accuracy, of 
perſpicuity, and of ſimplicity, between the expreſſions 
of an aged peaſant and of an old courtier. Time ef- 
faces from their ſeveral ſiyles of language, and from 
their manners, the ruſitcity and the refinement which 
Socicty had introduced. Old-age, like infancy, re- 
duces all men to a level, and gives them back to 
Nature. 

In one of my encampments, I have a landlord who 
who has made the tour of the Globe. He has been 
ſcaman, ſoldier, buccanier. He is ſagacious as CH, 
but more ſincere. When J have placed him at table 
with me, and made him taſte my wine, he gives me 
a relation of his adventures. He knows a multitude 
of ancedotes. How many times was he on the very 
point of making his fortune, but failed! He is a fe- 
cond Ferdinand Mendes Pinto. The upthot of all is, 
he has got a good wife and lives contented. 

My landlord, in another of my ſtations, has lived a 
very different life ; he ſcarcely ever was beyond the 
walls of Paris, and but ſeldom beyond the precinct of 
his ſhop. But though he has not travelled over the 
World, he has not miſled his ſhare of calamity by 
ſtaying at home. He was very much at his eaſc ; 
he had laid up, by means of his honeſt ſavings, fifty 
good Louis d'or, when one night his wife and 
daughter thought proper to elope, carrying his trea- 
ſure with them. He had almoſt died with vexation. 
Now, he ſays, he thinks no more about it; and cries 

as 
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as he tells me the ſtory. I compoſe his mind by 
talking kindly to him: I give him employment; he 
tries to diſſipate his chagrin by labour; his induſtry 
is an amuje:nent to me: I ſometimes pats complete 
hours in looking at him, as he bores, and turns, 
pieces of oak as hard as ivory. 

Now and then I flop in the middle of the city be- 
fore the {hop of a imith ; and then I am transformed 
into the Lacedemonian Zis, at Tegeum, attending 
to the proceſſes of forging and hammering iron. The 
moment that the man perceives me ailcutive to his 
work, I will ſoon acquire his confidence. I am not, 
as Licſies was, looking for the tomb of Or:/es ;* but 
I have occaſion to employ the art of a ſmith if not 
for myſelf, for the benefit of ſome one elſe. I order 
this honeſt ſellow to manuſacture for me ſome ſolid 
articles of houſhold furniture, which I intend to be— 
ſtow as a monument to preſerve my memory in ſome 
poor family. I wiſh beſides to purchaſe the friendſhip 
of an artificer ; I am perfectly ſure that the attention 
which he ſees I pay to his work, will induce him to 
exert his utmoſt {kill in executing it. I thus hit two 
marks with one ſtone. A rich man, in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, would give alms, and conter no obliga- 
tion on any one, 

J. J. Roufſeau told me a little ancedote of himſelf, 
relative to the ſubje& in hand. © One-day,” faid he, 
* happened to be at a village-feſtival, in a gentle- 
* man's country ſeat not far ſrom Paris. After din- 
* ner the company betook themſelves to walking up 
and down the fair, and amuſcd themſelves with 


* See Herodotus, book i. 
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ce throwing picces of ſmall money among the pea- 
* {antry, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing them ſeramble 
* and fight in picking them up. For my own part, 
&* following the bent of my ſolitary humour, I walked 
& apart in another direction. I obſerved a little girl 
5e ſelling apples, diſplayed on a flat baſket, which 
* ſhe carried before her. To no purpoſe did ſhe ex- 
* tol the excellence of her goods; no cuſtomer ap- 
6 pcarcd to cheapen them. How much do you atk 
« for all your apples, ſaid I to her ?—All my apples: 
4 replied ſhe, and at the fame time began to reckon 
with herielf. —Tkreepence, Sir, ſaid ſhe.—I take 
* them at that price, returned I, on condition you 
will go and diſtribute them among theſe little Sa- 
& yoyards whom you fee there below : this was in- 
« ſtantly executed. The children were quite tran- 
6 ſported with delight at this unexpected regale, as 
ce was likewiſe the little merchant at bringing her 
e wares to ſo good a market. I ſhould have con- 
« ferred much leſs pleaſure on them had I given them 
c the money, Every one was ſatisfied and no one 
« kumbled.” The great art of doing good conſiſts in 
doing it judiciouſly. Religion inſtructs us in this 
important fecret, in recommending to us to do ta 
others what we wiſh ſhould be done to us. 

I ſometimes betake myſelf to the great road, like 
the ancient Patriarchs, to do the honours of the City 
to ſirangers who may happen to arrive. I recollect 
the time when I myſelf was a ſtranger in ſtrange 
lands, and the kind reception which I met with when 
far from home. I have frequently heard the nobility 
of Poland and Germany complain of our grandees. 


They 
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They allege that French travellers of diſtinction arè 
treated in theſe countries with unbounded hoſpitality 
and attention; but that they, on viſiting France in 
their turn, are almoſt entirely neglected. They are 
invited to one dinner on their arrival, and to another 
when preparing to depart : and this is the whole 
amount of our hoſpitality, For my own part, inca- 
pable of acquitting the obligations of this kind which 
] tie under to the Great of foreign countries, I repay 
them to their commonalty. 

I perceive a German travelling on foot; I accoſt 
him, I invite him to fiop and take a little repoſe at 
my habitation, A good ſupper and a glaſs of good 
wine diſpoſe him to communicate to me the occaſion 
of his journey. He is an officer ; he has ſerved in 
Pruſka and in Ruftia ; he has been witneſs to the 
partition of Poland. I interrapt him to make my 


enquiries after Mureſchal Count mich, the Gene- 


rals de Yillebois and du Brſgret, the Count de Mun— 
chio, my friend M. de T7aubenhein, Prince Aatoritiſti, 
Field Mareſchal of the Poliſh Confederation, whoſe 
priſoner I once was. Moſt of them are dead, he tells 
me; the reſt are ſuperannuated, and retired from all 
public employment. Oh! how melancholy it is, I 
exclaim, to travel from one's country, and to make 
acquaintance with eſtimable men abrozd whom we 
are never to ſee more! Oh! how rapid a career is 
human life ! Happy the mhn who has it in his power 
to employ it in doing good! My gueſt favours me 


with a ſhort detail of his adventures: to thete I pay | 


the cloſeſt attention, trom their retemblance to my 
own, IIis leading object was to deſerve well of his 
K k 4 fellow 
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fellow creatures, and he has been rewarded by thei 
with calumny and perſecution. He 1s under mis- 
fortunes ; he has come to France to put himſelf under 
the Queen's protection: he hopes a great deal from 
her goodneſs. I confirm his hopes, by the idea which 
public opinion has conveyed to me of the character 
of that Princeſs, and by that which Nature has im- 
preſſed on her phyſionomy. I am pouring the balin 
of conſolation, he tells me, into his heart. Full of 
emotion he preſſes my hand. My cordial reception 
of him is a happy preſage of the reſt ; he could have 
met with nothing ſo friendly even in his own country, 
Oh! what pungent ſorrow may be foothed to reſt 
by a ſingle word, and by the feebleſt mark of be- 
nevolence | 
I remember that one day I found, not far from the 
iron-gate de Caillot, at the entrance into the Elyſian 
Fields, a young woman fitting with a child in her lap, 
on the brink of a ditch. She was handſome, if thut 
epithet may be applied to a female overwhelmed in 
melancholy. I waiked into the ſequeſtered alley 
where ſhe had taken her ſtation; the moment that 
ſhe perceived me ſhe looked the other way: her ti- 
midity and modefiy fixed my eyes on her. I re- 
marked that ſhe was very decently dreſſed, and wore 
very white linen; but her gown and neck handEer- 
chief were ſo completely darned over, that you would 
have ſaid the ſpiders had ſpun the threads, I ap- 
proached her with the reſpect which is due to the 
miſerable; I bowed to her, and ſhe returned my ſa- 
lute with an air of gentility, but with reſerve. I then 
endeayoured to engage her in converſation by talking 
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of the wind and the weather: her replies conſiſted 
of monoſyllables only. At length I ventured to aſk 
if ſhe had come abroad for the pleaſure of enjoying a 
walk in the country: upon this ſhe began to ſob and 
weep without uttering a ſingle word. I fat down by 
her, and infiſted, with all poſſible circumſpection, 
that ſhe would diſcloſe to me the cauſe of her dif- 
treſs. She ſaid to me; © Sir, my huſband has juſt 
« been involved in a bankruptcy at Paris, to the 
% amount of five thouſand livres (/.208 6s. 8d.) ; I 
have been giving him a convoy as far as Ncuilly : 
* he is gone, on foot, a journey of ſixty leagues hence, 
* to try to recover a little money which is due to us. 
“ have given him my rings and all my other little 
* trinkets, to defray the expence of his journey; and 
* all that I have left in the world, to ſupport myſelf 
«© and my child, is a ſingle ſhilling piece.“ “ What 
* pariſh do you belong to, Madam ?” ſaid I.—* St. 
“ Euſtache,” replied he. The Rector,” I ſub- 
Joined, “ paſles for a very charitable, good man.'— 
« Yes, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © but you need not to be in- 
* formed, that there is no charity in pariſhes ſor us 
„ miſcrable Jews.” At theſe words, her tears began 
to flow more copiouily, and ſhe aroſe to go on her 
way. I tendered her a ſinall pittance toward her pre- 
ſent relief, which I beſought her to accept at Icaſt as 
a mark of my good-will. She received it, and re- 
turned me more reverences and thanks, and loaded 
me with more benedictions, than if T had re-eſtabliſhed 
her huiband's credit. How many delicious banquets 
might that man enjoy who would this way lay out 
threg or four hundred pounds a year ! 


My 
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My different eſtabliſhments, ſcattered over the Ca- 
pital and the vicinity, variegate my life moſt inno- 
cently and moft agrecably. In Winter, I take up 
my reſidence in that which is expoſed completely to 
the noon-day Sun ; in Summer, I remove to that 
which has a northern aſpect, and hangs over the 
cooling ſtream. At another time, I pitch my tent in 
the neighbourhood of the Rue d' Artois, among piles 
of hewn ſtone, where I ſce palaccs rifing around me, 
pediments decorated with ſphynxes, domes, kioſques. 
I take care never to enquire to whom they belong. 
Ignorance is the mother of pleaſure and of adimira— 
tion. I am in Egypt, at Babylon, in China. Jo— 
day I ſup under an acacia, and am in America: to- 
morrow, I thall dine in the midſt of a kitchen- garden, 
under an arbour fſhaded with lilach; and I thall be 
in France. | 

But, I ſhall be aiked, Is there nothing to be feared 
in ſuch a ſtyle of living ! May I meet the final period 
of my days while engaged in the practice of virtue ! 
I have heard many a hiſtory of perſons who periſhed 
in hunung matches, in parties of pleaſure, while tra- 
velling by land and by water; but never in perform- 
ing acts of beneficence. Gold is a powertul com- 
mander of reſpect with the commonaltyv. I ditplay 
wealth ſufficient to ſecure their attention, but not 
enough to tempt any one to piunder me. Befides 
the police of Paris is in excellent order. I am very 
circumfpect in the choice of my hoſts ; and if I per- 
ceive that I have been miſtaken in my ſelection, the 
rent of my lodging is paid beforehand, and I return 
no more, 
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On this plan of life I have not the leaſt occaſion 
for the encumbrances of furniture and ſervants. 
With what tender ſolicitude am I expected in each 
of my habitations ! What ſatisfaction does my arrival 
inſpire ! What attention and zeal do my entertainers 
expreſs to outrun my wiſhes ! I enjoy among them 
the choiceſt bleſſings of Society, without feeling any 
of the inconveniences, No one ſits down at my 
table to hackbite his neighbour, and no one leaves it 
with a diſpoſition to ſpeak unkindly of me. I have 
no children; but thoſe of my landlady are more cager 
to pleaſe me than their own parents. I have no wife: 
the moſt ſublime charm of love 1s to deviſe and ac- 
compliſh the felicity of another. I affiſt in the for- 
mation of happy marriages, or in promoting the hap- 
pincſs of thoſe which are already formed. I thus 
diſſipate my perſonal languor, I put my paſſions upon 
the right ſcent, by propoſing to them the nobleſt at- 
tainments at which they can aim upon the carth, I 
have drawn nigh to the miſerable with an intention to 
comfort them, and from them perhaps I ſhall derive 
conſolation in my turn. 

In this manner 1t 1s in your power to live, O ye 
great ones of the carth ! and thus might you multi- 
ply your flecting days m the land through which you 
are merely travellers. Thus it is that you may learn 
to know men; and form no longer, with your own 
Nation, a foreign race, a race of conquerors, living on 
the ſpoils of the country which you have ſubdudd. 
Thus it is that, ifluing from your palaces, encircled 


with a crowd of happy vatiais, who are loading you 
with bencdictions, you might prefent the image of 
the 
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the ancient Patricians, a name fo dear to the Roman 
people. You are every day looking out for ſome new 
ſpectacle ; there is no one which poſſeſſes ſo much 
the charm of novelty as the happineſs of Mankind. 
You wiſh for objects that are intereſting : there is 
no one more intereſting than the ſight of the families 
of the poor peaſantry, diffuſing fruitfulneſs over vour 
vaſt and ſolitary domains, or ſuperannuated ſoldiers, 
who have deſerved well of their country, ſeeking re 
fuge under the ſhadow of your wings. Your com- 
patriots are ſurely much better than tragedy heroes, 
and more intereſting than the ſhepherds of the comic 
opera. 

The indigence of the commonalty is the firſt cauſe 
of the phyſical and moral maladics of the rich. It is 
the buſineſs of Adminiſtration to provide a remedy. 
As to the maladics of the foul reſulting from indi- 
gence, I could with ſome palliatives at leaſt might be 
found. For this purpoſe, I would with to have 
formed, at Paris, ſome eſtabliſhment fimilar to thoſe 
which humane Phyſicians and ſage Lawyers have 
there inſtituted for remedying the ills of body and of 
fortune; I mcan diſpenſaries of conſolation, to which 
an unfortunate wretch, ſecure of ſcereſy, nay of re- 
maining unknown, might reſort to ditcloſe the cauſe 
of his diſtreſs. We have I grant conſeſſhrs and preach- 
ers, for whom the ſublime function of comforting the 
miſerable ſeems to be reſerved. But confeſſors are 
not always of the ſame diſpoſition with their penitents, 
eſpecially when the penitent is poor and not much 
known to them. Nay there are many conteflors who 


have neither the talents nor the experience requilite 
to 
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to the comforter of the afflicted. The point is not 
to pronounce abſolution to the man who contfeſſes his 
ſins, but to affiſt him in bearing up under thoſe of 
another, which lie much heavier upon him. 

As to preachers, their ſermons are uſually too 
vague, and too injudiciouſly applied to the various 
neceſſities of their hearers. It would be of much 
more importance to the Public, it they would an- 
rounce the ſubject of their intended diſcourſes, ra- 
ther than diſplay the titles of their eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities. They will declaim againit avarice to a prodi- 
gal, or againit profuſion to a miſer. They will ex- 
patiate on the dangers of ambition to a young man 
in love ; and on thoſe of love to an ancient female 
devotce. They will inculcate the duty of giving alms 
on the perſons who receive them ; and the virtue of 
humility on a poor water-porter. There are ſome 
who preach repentance to the unfortunate, who pro- 
miſe the joys of paradiſe to voluptuous courts, and 
who denounce the flames of hell againſt ſtarving vil- 
lages. I have known, in the country, a poor female 
peaſant driven to madneſs by a ſermon of this caſt. 
She believed herſelf to be in a ſtate of damnation, 
and lay along ſpeechleſs and motionleſs. We have 
no ſermons calculated to cure languor, ſorrow, ſcru- 
pulouſneſs of conſcience, melancholy, chagrin, and 
ſo many other diſtempers which prey upon the ſoul. 
Befides, how many circumſtances change, to every 
particular auditor, the nature of the pain which he 
endures, and render totally uſeleſs to him all the pa- 
rade of a trim harangue. It is no eaſy matter to find 
out, in a ſoul wounded and oppreſſed with timidity, 
the 
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the preciſe point of it's grief, and to apply the baln. 
and the hand of the good Samaritan to the fore. 
This is an art known only to minds endowed with 
ſenſibility, who have themſelves ſuffered ſeverely, and 
which is not always the attainment of thoſe who are 
virtuous only. 

The people feel the want of this conſolation ; and 
finding no man to whom they can make application 
for it, they addreſs themſelves to ſtones. I have 
ſometimes read with an aching heart, in our churches, 
billets affixed by the wretched to the corner of a 
pillar, in ſome obſcure chapel. They repreſented the 
caſes of unhappy women abuſed by their huſbands ; 
of young people labouring under embarraſſinent: 
they ſolicited not the money of the compaſſionate, but, 
their prayers. They were upon the point of ſinking 
into deſpair. Their miſeries were inconceivable. Ah | 
if men who have themſelves been acquainted with 
grief, of all conditions, would unite in preſenting to 
the ſons and daughters of affliction their experience 
and their ſenſibility, more than one illuſtrious ſufferer 
would come and draw from them thoſe conſolations, 
which all the preachers, and books, and philoſophy in 
the World, are incapable to adminiſter. All that the 
poor man needs in many cafes, in order to ſoothe his 
wo, is a perſon into whoſe ear he can pour out his 
complaint. | 

A Socicty compoſed of men ſuch as I have fondly 
imagined to myſelf, would undertake the important 
taſk of eradicating the vices and the prejudices of the 
populace. They would endeavour, for example, to 
apply a remedy to the barbarity which impoſes ſuch 
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oppreſſive loads on the miſerable horſes, and which 
cruelly abuſes them in other reſpects, while every 
ſtrect of the city rings with the horrible oaths of their 
drivers. They would likewiſe employ their influence 
with the rich, to take pity in their turn upon the hu- 
man race. You ſee, in the midſt of exceflive heats, 
the hewers of ſtone expoſed to the meridian Sun, 
and to the burning reverberation of the white ſub- 
ſtance on which they labour. Hence theſe poor 
people arc frequently ſeized with ardent fevers, and 
with diſorders in the eyes which iſſue in blindneſs, 
At other times, they have to encounter the long 
rains and pinching cold of Winter, which bring 
on rhcums and conſumptions. Would it be a very 
coſtly precaution for a maſter-builder, , poſiefled of 
humanity, to rear in his work-yard a moveable ſhed 
of matting or ſtraw, ſupported by poles, to ſerve as a 
ſhelter to his labourers ? By means of a fabric ſo ſim- 
ple they might be ſpared various maladies of body 
and of mind ; for molt of them, as I have obſerved, 
are in this reſpect actuated by a falſe point of honour ; 
and have not the courage to employ a ſceen againſt 
the burning heat of the Sun, or againſt rainy wea- 
ther, for fear of incurring the ridicule of their com- 
panions. 

The people might farther be inſpired with a relith 
for morality, without. the uſe of much expenſive 
cookery. Nay every appearance of diſguiſe renders 
truth ſuſpected by them. I have many a time ſeen 
plain mechanics ſhed tears at reading ſome of our 
good romances, or at the repreſentation of a tragedy. 
They afterwards demanded if the ſtory which had 


thus 
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thus affected them was really true; and on being in- 
formed that it was imaginary, they valued it no longer; 
they were vexed to think that they had thrown away 
their tears. The rich muſt have fiction in order to 
render morality palatable, and morality is unable to 
render fiction palatable to the poor; becauſe the 
poor man ſtill expects his felicity from truth, and the 
rich hope ſor theirs only from illuſion. 

The rich however ſtand in no leſs need than the 
populace of moral affections. Theſe are, as we have 
ſeen, the moving ſprings of all the human paſſions. 
To no purpoſe do they pretend to refer the plan of 
their felicity to phyſical objects ; they ſoon loſe all 
taſte for their caſtles, their pictures, their parks, when 
inſtead of ſentiment they poſſeſs merely the ſenſations 
of them. This is ſo indubitably true, that if, under 
the preſſure of their languor, a ſtranger happens to 
arrive to admire their luxury, all their powers of en- 
joyment are renovated. They ſeem to have conſe- 
crated their life to an indeſinite voluptuouſneſs ; but 
preſent to them a ſingle ray of glory, in the very bo- 
ſom of death itſelf, and they are immediately on the 
wing to overtake it. Offer them regiments, and they 
poſt away after immortality. It is the moral princi- 
ple therefore which muſt be purified and directed in 
Man. It is not in vain then that Religion preſcribes to 
us the practice of virtue, which is the moral ſentiment 
by way of excellence, ſeeing it is the road to happt- 
neſs both in this World and that which 1s to come. 

The ſocicty of which I have been ſuggeſting the 
idea, would farther extend it's attentions into the re- 


treats of virtue itſelf. I have remarked that about 
| the 
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the age of forty-five, a ſtriking revolution takes place 
in moſt men, and, to acknowledge the truth, that it 
is then they degenerate, and become deſtitute of prin- 
ciple. At this period it is that women transform 
themfelves into men, according to the expreſſion of 
a celebrated Writer, in other words, that they become 
completely depraved. This fatal revolution is a con- 
ſequence of the vices of our education, and of the 
manners of Society. Both of theſe preſent the pro- 
ſpect of human happineſs only toward the middle pe- 
riod of life, in the poſſeſſion of fortune and of ho- 
nours. When we have painfully ſcrambled up this 
ſicep mountain, and reached it's ſummit, about the 
middle of our courſe, we re-deſcend with our eyes 
turned back toward youth, becauſe we have no per- 
ſpective before us but death. Thus the career of life 
is divided into two parts, the one conſiſting of hopes, 
the other of recollections ; and we have laid hold of 
nothing by the way but illuſions, 

The firſt, at leaſt, ſupport us by feeding deſire ; 
but the others overwhelm us by inſpiring regret only. 
This is the reaſon that old men are leſs ſuſceptible of 
virtue than young people though they talk much 
more about it, and that they are much more melan- 
choly among us than among ſavage Nations. Had 
they been directed by Religion and Nature, they 
muſt haye rejoiced in the approach of their latter end, 
as yeflels juſt ready to enter the harbour. How much 
more wretchcd are thoſe who having devoted their 
youth to virtue, ſeduced by that treacherous com- 
merce with the World, look backward, and regret 
the pleaſures of youth which they knew not how to 
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prize! The empty glare which encompaſſes the 
wicked dazzles their eyes; they feel their faith ſtag- 
gering, and they are ready to exclaim w:th Brutrs :— 
« O Virtue! thou art but an empty name.” Where 
ſhall we find books and preachers capable of reſtor— 
ing confidence to them in tempeſts which have ſhaken 
even the Saints? They transfix the foul with fecrct 
wounds, and torment it with gnawing ulcers, which 
ſhrink from diſcovery. They are beyond all poſiihility 
of relief, except from a ſociety of virtuous men h 
have been themſelves tried through all the combina- 
tions of human wo, and who, in default of the ine, 
fectual arguments of reaſon, may bring them back te 
the ſentiment of virtue, at leait by that of their friend. 
ſhip. 

There is in China, if I am not miſtaken, an cſia- 
bliſhment ſimilar to that which I am propoſing. A! 
leaſt certain Travellers, and among others Ferdinant 
Mendes Pinto, make .mention of a houſe of Mercy, 
which takes up and pleads the cauſe of the poor aud 
the oppreſſed, and which, in an infinite number ot 
inſtances, goes forth to meet the calls of the miſcra- 
ble, much farther than our charitable Ladies do. 
The Emperor has beſtowed the moit diſtinguiſhed 
privileges on it's members; and the Courts of Jutlic? 
pay the utmoſt deference to their requeſts, Such a 
ſociety employed in acting well, would merit among 
us at leaſt prerogatives as high as thoſe whoſe atten- 
tion is reſtricted to ſpeaking well; and by drawing 
forward into view the virtues of our own obſcure ci- 
tizens, would deſerve at the leaſt as highly of their 
Country, as thoſe who do nothing but retail the ſen- 
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tences of the ſages, or what is not leſs common, the 
brilliant crimes of Antiquity. 

Scrupulous care ought to be taken not to give to 
ſuch an aſſociation the form of an Academy or Fra- 
ternity. Thanks to our mode of education, and to 
our manners, every thing that is reduced to form 
among us, corps, congregation, ſect, party, is gene- 
rally ambitious and intolerant. If the men which 
compoſe them draw nigh to a light which they them- 
ſelves have not kindled, it is to extinguith it; if they 
touch upon the virtue of another, it is to blight it. 
Not that the greateſt part of the members of thote 
bodies are deſtitute of excellent qualities individually; 
but their incorporation is good for nothing, for this 
reaſon ſimply, that it preſents to them ecntres dif- 
ferent from the common centre of Country. What is 
it that has rendered a word to dear to humanity, 
theatrical and vain ? What ſenſe is now-a-days affix- 
e to the term charity, the Greek names of which, 
Xs, ſignifies attraction, grace, loyelineſs ? Can any 
thing be more humiliating than our parochial chari- 
ties, and than the humanity of our Philoſophers ? 

[ leave this project to be unfolded and matured 
by ſome good man, who loves Gop and his fellow- 
creatures, and who performs good actions in the way 
that Religion preſcribes, without letting his left hand 
know what his right hand doth, Ts it then a matter 
of ſo much difficulty to do good ? Let us purſue the 
oppoſite ſcent to that which is followed by the am- 
bitious and the malignant. They employ ſpies to 


turniſh them with all the ſcandalous anecdotes of 


the day; let us employ ours in diſcovering, and 
L12 bringing 
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bringing to light, good works performed in fecret, 
They advance to meet men in elevated ſituations, to 
range themſelves under their ſtandards, or to level 
them with the ground; let us go forth in queſt ot 
virtuous men in obſcurity, that we may make them 
our models. They are furniſhed with trumpets to 
proclaim their own actions, and to decry thoſe of 
others ; let us conceal our own, and be the heralds of 
other mens' goodneſs. There is ſuch a thing as re- 
ſinement in vice; let us carry virtue to perfection. 

I am ſenſible that T may be apt to ramble a little 
too far. But ſhould I have been ſo happy as to ſug- 
geſt a fingle good idea to one more enlightened than 
myſelf; ſhould I have contributed to prevent, tome 
day in time to come, one poor wretch in deſpan 
from going to drown himſelf, or in a fit of rage from 
knocking out his enemy's brains, or in the lethargy 
of languor from going to ſquander his money and 
his health away among looſe women; I ſhall not hare 
ſcribbled over a piece of paper in yain. 

Paris preſents many a retreat to the miſcrabte, 
known by the name of hoſpitals. May Heaven re- 
ward the charity of thoſe who haye founded them, 
and the ſtill greater virtue of thoſe perſons of bot! 
ſexes who ſuperintend them! But firſt, without 
adopting the exaggerated ideas of the populace, who 
are under the perſuaſion that theſe houſes poſle\s 
immenſe revenues, it is certain, that a perſon well 
known, and an adept in the ſcience of public finance, 
having undertaken to furniſh the plan of a receptacle 
for the ſick, found on calculation that the expenſe of 
each of them would not exceed eight-pence half- 


penny 
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penny a day: that they might be much better pro- 
vided on theſe terms, and at an eafter rate, than in 
the hoſpitals. For my own part, I am clcarly of opi- 
nion that theſe fame pence, diltributed day by day 
in the houſe of a poor fick man, would produce a 
{ill farther ſaving, by contributing to the. ſupport of 
his wife and children. A fick perſon of the com- 
monalty has hardly need of any thing more than 
good broths ; his family might partly ſubſiſt on the 
meat of which they were made. 

But hoſpitals are ſubject to many other inconveni- 
encies. Maladies of a particular character are there 


generated, frequently more dangerous than thoſe. 


which the fick carry in with them. They are ſuffi- 
ciently known, ſuch eſpecially as are denominated 
hoſpital-fevers. Beſides theſe, evils of a much more 
ſerious nature, thoſe which affect morals, are there 
communicated. A perſon of extenſive knowledge 
and experience has aſſured me, that moſt of the cri- 
minals who terminate their days on a gibbet, or in 
the galleys, are the ſpawn of hoſpitals. This amounts 
to what has been already aflerted, that a corps of 
whatever deſcription is always depraved, eſpecially a 
corps of beggars. I could wiſh therefore that ſo far 
from collecting and crowding together the miſerable, 
they might be provided for, under the inſpection of 
their own relations, or entruſted to poor families who 
would take care of them. 

Public priſons are neceflary ; but it is ſurely de- 
firable that the unhappy creatures there immured 
ſhould be leſs miſerable while under confinement. 
Juſtice undoubtedly in depriving them of liberty, 
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propoſes not only to puniſh but to reform their mo- 
ral character. Exceis of miſery and evil communi- 
cations can change it only from bad to worſe. Ex- 
perience farther demonſtrates, that there it is the 
wicked acquire the pertection of depravity. One who 
went in only feeble and culpable, comes out an ac- 
compliſhed villain. As this ſubject has been treated 
profoundly by a celebrated Writer, I ſhall purſue it 
no farther. I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, that 
there is no way but one to reform men, and that is 
to render them happicr. How many who were living 
a life of criminality in Europe, have recovered their 
character in the Weſt-India Iſlands to which they 
were tranſported ! They are become honeſt men 
there, becauſe they have there found more liberty 
and inore happineſs, than they enjoyed in their na- 
tive country. 

There is another claſs of Mankind ſtill more wor- 
thy of compaſſion, becauſe they are innocent: | 
mean perſons deprived of the uſe of reaſon. They 
are ſhut up; and they ſeldom fail of conſequence to 
become more inſane than they were before. I hal! 
on this occaſion remark, that I do not believe there 
is through the whole extent of Aſia, China however 
excepted, a ſingle place of confinement for perſons 
of this deſcription. The Turks treat them with ſin— 
cular reſpect; whether it be that Mahomet himſelf 
was occaſionally ſubject to mental derangement, or 
whether from a religious opinion they entertain, tht 
as ſoon as a madinan ſets his foot into a houſe the 
blefling of Gop enters it with him. They delay not 
a moment to ſet food before him, and careſs him in 

the 
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the tendereſt manner. There is not an inſtance 
known of their having injured any one. Our mad- 
men on the contrary are miſchievous, becauſe they 
are miſcrable. As ſoon as one appears in the {treets, 
the children, themſelves already rendered miſcrable 
by their education, and delighted to fina a human 
being on whom they can vent their malignity with 
ſafety, pelt him with ſtones, and take pleaſure in 
working hun up into a rage. I muſt farther obſerve 
that there are no madmen among ſavages ; and I 
could not with for a better proof that their political 
conſtitution renders them more happy than polithed 
Nations are, as mental derangement procceds only 
from exceſſive chagrin. 

The number of inſane perſons under-confincment 
is with us enormouſly great. There is not a provin- 
cial town, of any conſiderable magnitude, but what 
contains an edifice deſtined to this uſe. Their treat- 
ment in theſe is ſurely an object of commiſeration, 
and loudly calls for the attention of Government, 
conſidering that if after all they are no longer citi- 
zens, they are ſtill men, and innocent men too. 
When I was purſuing my ſtudies at Caen, I recollect 
having ſeen in the madmens' ward, ſome ſhut up in 
dungeons, where they had not ſeen the light for fif- 
teen years. I one evening accompanied into ſome 
of thoſe diſmal caverns the good Curs de S. Martin, 
whoſe boarder I then was, and who had heen called 
to perform the laſt dutics of his office to one of thoſe 
poor wretches, on the point of breathing his laſt. He 
was obliged, as well as I, to ſtop his noſe all the time 
he was by the dying man ; but the yapour which ex- 
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haled from his dunghill was ſo infectious, that my 
clothes retained the ſmell for more than two months, 
nay my very linen, after having been repeatedly ſent 
to the waſhing. I could quote traits of the mode of 
treatment of thoſe miſerable objects which would ex- 
cite horror. I ſhall relate only one which is ſtill 
freſh in my memory. 

Some years ago, happening to paſs through I Aigle, 
a ſmall town in Normandy, I ſtrolled out about ſun— 
ſet to enjoy a little freth air. I perceived on a riſing 
ground a convent moſt delightfully fituated. A monk, 
who ſtood porter, invited me in to ſee the houſe. He 
conducted me through an immenſe court, in which 
the firſt thing that ſtruck my eye was a man of about 
forty years old, with half a hat on his head, who ad- 
vanced directly upon me, ſaying, * Be ſo good as 
5 ſtab me to the heart; be ſo good as ſtab me to the 
« heart.” The monk who was my guide, ſaid to me, 
„Sir, don't be alarmed ; he is a poor captain who 
* loit his reaſon, on account of an unmilitary prefer- 
* ence that paſſed upon him in his regiment.” 

« This houſe then,” ſaid I to him, © ſeryes as a 
& receptacle for lunatics :” © Yes,” replied he, © 1 
© am Superior of it.” He walked me from court to 
court, and conducted me into a ſmall encloſure in 
which were ſeveral little cells of maſon work, and 
where we heard perſons talking with a good deal of 
carneſineſs. There we found a canon in his ſhirt, 
with his ſhoulders quite expoſed, converſing with ? 
man of a fine figure who was ſeated by a ſmall table 
in front of one of thoſe little cells. The monk went 


up to the poor canon, and with his full ſtrength ap- 
plicd 
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plied a blow of his fiſt to the wretch's naked ſhoul- 


der, ordering him at the ſame time to turn out. His 
comrade inſtantly took up the monk, and emphati- 
cally ſaid to him: © Man of blood, you are guilty of 
&« a very cruel action. Do not you ſee that this poor 
cc creature has loſt his reafon ?”” The monk, ſtruck 
dumb for the moment, bit his lips, and threatened 
him with his eyes. But the other without being diſ- 
concerted ſaid to him: *I know I am your victim; 
“you may do with me whatever you pleaſe.” Then, 
addreſſing himſelf to me, he ſhewed me his two wriſts 
called to the quick by the iron manacles with which 
he had been confined. 

% You ſee, Sir,” ſaid he to me, “ in what manner 
« am treated!“ I turned to the monk with an ex- 
preſſion of indignation at 2 conduct ſo barbarous. 
He coolly rephed : © Oh! I can put an end to all 
his fine reaſoning in a moment.” I addreſſed how- 
ever a few words of conſolation to the unfortunate 
man, who, looking at me with an air of confidence, 
ſaid, © I think, Sir, I have ſeen you at S. Hubert, at 
* the houſe of M. the Mareſchal de Broglio. © You 
© muſt be miſtaken, Sir,” replied I, © I never had 
the honour of being at the Mareſchal de Brogho's.” 
Upon that, he inſtituted a proceſs of recollection re- 
ſpecting the different places where he thought he 
had ſeen me, with circumſtances ſo accurately de- 
tailed, and clothed with ſuch appearances of proba- 
bility, that the monk, nettled at his well-merited re- 


proaches, and at the good ſenſe which he diſplayed, 


thought proper to interrupt his converſation, by in- 


troducing a diſcourſe about, marriage, the purchaſe of 
horſes, 
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horſes, and ſo on. The moment that the chord of 
his inſanity was touched his head was gone. On 
going out the monk told me that this poor lunatic 
was a man of very conſiderable birth. Some time 
afterward I had the pleaſure of being informad, that 
he had found means to eſcape from his priſon, ang 
had recovered the uſe of his reaſon. 

A great many phyſical remedies are employed for 
the cure of madneſs ; and it frequently proceeds from 
a moral cauſe, for it is produced by chagrin. Might 
there not be a poilibility to employ, for the reſtoration 
of reaſon to thoſe diſordered beings, means directly 
oppoſed to thoſe which occationed the loſs of reaſon; 
I mean mirth, pleaſure, and above all the pleaſures 
of muſic? We ſee, from the inftance of Saul, and 
many others of a ſimilar nature, what influence 
muſic poſſeſſès for re-eſtabliſhing the harmony of the 
ſoul. With this ought to be united treatment the 
moſt gentle, and care to place the unhappy patients, 
when viſited with paroxyſms of rage, not under the 
reſtraint of fetters, but in an apartment matted round, 
where they could do no miſchief either to themſelves 
or others. I am perſuaded that by employing ſuch 
humane precautions, numbers might be reſtored, | 
eſpecially if they were under the charge of perſons 
who had no intereſt in perpetuating their derange- 
ment ; as 1s but too frequently the caſe, with reſpect 
to families who are enjoying their eſtates, and houſes 
of reſtraint where a good board is paid for their de- 
tention. It would likewiſe be proper, in my opinion, 
to commit the care of men diſordered in their uader- 
ſtanding to females, and that of females to men, on 

| accoun- 
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account of the mutual ſympathy of the two ſexes 
with each other. 

I would not wiſh that there ſhould be in the King— 
dom any one art, craft or profeſſion, but whoſe final 
retreat and recompenſe ſhould be at Paris. Among 
the different clafles of citizens who practiſe theſe, 
and of whom the greater part is little known in the 
capital, there is one, and that very numerous, which 
is not known at all there, though one of the moſt 
miſcrable, and that to which of all others the rich 
are under the ſtrongeſt obligations, I mean the ſea- 
men. Theſe hardy and unpoliſhed beings are the 
men who go in queſt of fuel to their voluptuouſneſs 
to the very extremities of Aſia, and who are con- 
tinually expoſing their lives upon our-own coaſts, in 
order to iind a ſupply of delicacics for their tables. 
Their converſation 1s at leaſt as ſprightly as that of 
our peaſantry, and incomparably more intereſting, 
from their manner of viewing objects, and from the 
iingularity of the countries which they have viſited 
in the courſe of their voyages. At the recital of their 
many-formed diſaſters, and of the tempeſts which 

_ threatened them, while employed in conveying to you 
objects of enjoyment from every region of the Globe, 
ye happy ones of the earth ! your own repoſe may 
be rendered more precious to you. By contraſts ſuch 
as theſe your felicity will be heightened. 

I know not whether it was for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing for himſelf a pleaſure of this nature, or to give 
an enlivening ſea air to the park of Verſailles, that 
Louis XIV. planted a colony of Venctian gondoliers 
on the great canal which fronts the palace. Their 

| deſcendants 
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deſcendants ſubſiſt there to this day. This eſtablſh— 
ment, under a better direction, might have furniſhed 
a very deſirable and uſeful retreat to our own ſeamen, 
But that great King, frequently miſled by evil coun- 
{cllors, almoſt always carried the ſentiment of his own 
glory beyond his own people. What a contraſt wou 
. theſe hardy ſons of the waves, bedaubed with pitch, 
their wind and weather-heaten faces reſembling ſea- 
calves, arrived from Greenland, others from the coaſt 
of Guinca, have preſented, with the marble ſtatues, 
and verdaut bowers of the park of Verſailles ! Los 
XIV. would oftener than once have derived from 
thoſe blunt honeſt fellows, more uſeful information, 
and more important truth, than cither books, or cven 
his marine officers of the higheſt rank could have 
given him; and on the other hand, the novelty of 
their characteriſtic ſingularity, and that of their re- 
flections on his own greatneſs, would have provided 
for him ſpectacles much more highly amufing than 
thoſe which the wits of his Court deviſed for him, and 
at an enormous expenſe. Beſides what emulation 
would not the proſpect of ſuch prefterments have 
kindled among our ſailors ? 

I aſcribe the perfection of the Engliſh Marine, in 
part at leaſt, ſimply to the influence of their Capital, 
and from it's being inceſſantly under the eye of the 
Court. Were Paris a ſea-port as London is, how 
many ingenious inventions, thrown away upon modes 
and operas, would be applicd to the improvement of 
navigation! Were ſailors ſeen there even as currently 
as ſoldiers, a paſſion for the marine ſervice would bc 
more extenſively diffuſed, The condition of the 

ſeamen, 
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ſeamen, become more intereſting to the Nation and 
to it's rulers, would be gradually meliorated ; and at 
the ſame time this would have a happy tendency to 
mitigate the brutal deſpotiſin of thoſe who frequently 
maintain their authority over them, merely by dint 
of ſwearing and blows. It is a good, and an eaſily 
. practicable piece of policy, to enfeeble vice by bring- 
ing men nearer to each other, and by rendering them 
more happy. Our country gentlemen did not give 
over beating their hinds, till they ſaw that this uſeful 
part of Mankind had become intereſting objects in 
books, and on the theatre. 

Not that I wiſh for our ſeamen an eſtabliſhment 
ſimilar to that of the Hatel des Iuvalides. I am 
charmed with the architecture of that monument, 
but 4 pity the condition of it's inhabitants, Moſt of 
them are diſſatisfied, and always murmuring, as any 
one may be convinced who will take the trouble to 
converſe with them : I do not. believe there is any 
foundation for this; but experience demonſtrates 
that men formed into a corps ſooner or later dege- 
nerate, and are always unhappy. It would be wiſer 
to follow the Laws of Nature, and to aſſociate them 
by families. I could wiſh that the practice of the 
Engliſh were obſerved and copied, by ſettling our 
ſuperannuated ſeamen on the ferries of rivers, on 
board all thoſe little barges which traverſe Paris, and 
by ſcattering them along the Seine, like tritons, to 
adorn the plains : we ſhould ſee them ſtemming the 
tides of our rivers in wherries under ſinack-fſails, 
luffing as they go; and there they would introduce 

methods 
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methods of Navigation more prompt, and more com- 
modious, than thoſe hitherto known and practiſed. 

As to thoſe whom age or wounds may have totally 
diſabled for ſervice, they might be ſuitably accom- 
modated and provided for, in an cdifice ſimilar to 
that which the Engliſh have reared at Greenwich for 
the reception of their decayed ſeamen. But to ac- 
knowledge the truth, the State, I am perſuaded, would 
find it a much more cconomical plan to allow them 
penſions, and that theſe very ſeamen would be much 
better diſpoſed of in the boſom of their ſeveral fa- 
milics. This however need not prevent the raiſing 
at Paris a majeſtic and commodious monument, to 
ſerve as a retreat for thoſe brave veterans. The ca- 
pital ſets little value upon them becauſe it knows 
them not ; but there are ſome among them who, by 
going over to the enemy, are capable of conducting 
a deſcent on our Colonies, and even upon our own 
coaſts. Deſertion is as common among our mariners 
as among our ſoldiers, and their deſertion is a much 
greater loſs to the State, becauſe it requires more time 
to form them, and becauſe their local knowledge is of 
much higher importance to an enemy than that of 
our cayaliers, or of our foot-ſoldiers. 

What I have now taken the liberty to ſuggeſt on 
the ſubject of our ſeamen, might be extended to al! 
the other eſtates of the kingdom without exception. 
I could wiſh that there were not a ſingle one but 
what hed it's centre at Paris, and which might not 
find there a place of refuge, a retreat, a little chapel. 
All theſe monuments of the different claſſes of citi- 

zens,; 
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zens, which communicate life to the body politic, 
decorated with the attributes peculiar to each parti- 
cular craft and profeilion, would there figure with 
perfect propriety, and with moſt powcrtful effect. 

After having rendered the Capital a refort of han- 
pineſs and of improvement to our own Nation, I 
would allure to it the men of foreign nations from 
every corner of the Globe. O! ye Women, who 
regulate our deſtiny, how much ought you to con- 
tribute towards uniting Mankind, in a City where 
your empire is unbounded ! In miniſtring to your 
pleaſures do men employ themſelves over the face of 
the whole Earth. While your are encrofied wholly 
in enjoyment, the Laplander iſſues forth in the midſt 
of ſtorm and tempeſt to picrce with his harpoon the 
enormous whale, whoſe beard is to ſerve tor ſtuffing 
to your robes: a man of China puts into the oven 
the porcelain out of which you ſip your coffee, while 
an Arabian of Moka is bufied in gathering the berry 
for you : a young woman of Bengal on the banks of 
the Ganges is ſpinning your muſlin, while a Ruſflian, 
amidſt the foreſts of Finland, is felling the tree which 
is to be converted into a maſt for the veſſel that is to 
bring it home to you 

The glory of a great Capital is to aſſemble within 
it's walls the men of all Nations who contribute to 
it's pleaſures. I ſhould like to ſee at Paris, the Sa- 
moiedes with their coats of ſca-calf-ſkin and their 
boots of ſturgeon's hide; and the black Iolofs dreſſed 
in their wailt-attire, ſtreaked with red and blue. I 
could wiſh to ſee there the beardleſs Indians of Peru 
dreſſed in feathers from head to foot, ſtrolling about 


undiſmayed 
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undiſmayed in our public ſquares, around the ſtatues 
of our Kings, mingled with ſtately Spaniards in whiſ— 
kers and ſhort-cloaks. It would give me pleaſure to 
ſee the Dutch making a ſettlement on the thirſiy 
ridges of Montmartre ; and following the bent of 
their hydraulic inclination like the beavers, find th: 
means of there conſtructing canals filled with water; 
while the inhabitants*of the banks of the Oroonoks 
ſhould live comfortably dry, ſuſpended over the lands 
inundated by the Seine, amidſt the foliage of willows | 
and alder-trees. 

I could wiſh that Paris were as large, and of a 
population as much diverſified, as thoſe ancient citics 
of Aſia, ſuch as Nineveh and Suza, whoſe extent 
was ſo vaſt that it required three days to make the 
tour of them, and in which Ahaſuerus beheld two 
hundred Nations bending before his throne. I could 
wiſh that every people on the face of the Earth kept 
up a correſpondence with that city, as the members 
with the heart in the human body. What ſecret did 
the Aſiaties poſſeſs to raiſe cities ſo vaſt and ſo popu- 
lous? They are in all reſpects our elder brothers. 
They permitted all Nations to ſettle among them. 
Preſent men with liberty and happineſs and you wil! 
attract them from the ends of the Earth. 

It would be much to the honour of his humanity if 
ſome great Prince would propoſe this queſtion to the 
diſcuſſion of Europe: Whether the happineſs of a 
People did not depend upon that of it's neighbours ? 
The affirmative clearly demonſtrated, would level 
with the duſt the contrary maxim, that of Machiavel, 


which has too long governed our European politics. 
It 
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It would be very eaſy to prove, in the firſt place, that 
a good underſtanding with her neighbours would 
enable her confidently to diſband thoſe land and naval 
forces which are ſo burdenſome to a Nation. It 
might be demonſtrated, ſecondly, that every people 
has been a partaker in the bleflings and the calamities 
of their neighbours, from the example of the Spa- 
niards, who made the diſcovery of America, and have 
ſcattered the advantages and the evils of it over all 
the reſt of Europe. This truth may be farther con- 
firmed from the proſperity and greatneſs attained by 
thoſe Nations who were at pains to conciliate the 
good-will of their neighbours, as the Romans did, 
who extended farther and farther the privileges of 
citizenſhip, and thereby in proceſs of time conſoli- 
dated all the Nations of Italy into one fingle State. 
They would undoubtedly have formed but one ſingle 
People of the whole Human Race, had not their 
barbarous cuſtom of cxacting the ſervice of foreign 
ſlaves counteracted a policy ſo humane. It might 
finally be made apparent, how miſerable thoſe Go- 
vernments were which, however well conſtituted in- 


ternally, lived in a ſtate of perpetual ansiety, always 


weak and divided, becauſe they did not extend hu- 
manity beyond the bounds of their own territory, 
Such were the ancicut Greeks : fuch is in modern 
times Perſia, which is ſunk into a ſtate of extreme 
weakneſs, and into which it fell immediately after the 
brilliant reign of Sch Abbas, whole political maxim 
it was to ſurround himſelf with deſerts; his own 
country has at length become one like thoſe of his 
neighbours. Other examples to the fame purpoſe 
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might be found among the Powers of Afia, who re- 
ceive the Law from handfuls of Europeans. 


Hleury IV. had formed the celeſtial project of 


engaging all Europe to live in peace; but his pro- 
ject was not ſufficiently extenfive to ſupport itſelf: 
war muſt have fallen upon Europe from the other 
quarters of the World. Our particular deſtinies are 
connected with thoſe of mankind. This is an ho- 
mage which the Chriſtian Religion juſtly challenges, 
and which it alone merits. Nature ſays to you, love 
thyſelf alone; domeſiic education ſays, love your 
family; the national, love your country; but Re- 
ligion fays, Love all Mankind without exception. 
She is better acquainted with our intereſts than our 
natural inſtinct is, or our parentage, or our politics. 
Human ſocicties are not detached from each other 
like thoſe of animals. The bees of France are not 
in the leaſt affected by the deſtruction of the hives in 
America. But the tears of Mankind, ſhed in the 
New World, cauſe ſtreams of blood to flow in the 
ancient Continent ; and the war-hoop of a ſavage on 
the bank of a lake has oftener than once re-echoetd 
through Europe, and diſturbed the repoſe of her 
Potentates. The Religion which condemns love ot 
ourſelves, and which enjoins the love of Mankind, 
is not ſelt-contradictory as certain ſophiſts have 
alleged; ſhe exacts the ſacrifice of our paſſions only 
to direct them toward the general felicity; and by in- 
culcating upon us the obligation of loving all men, 
ſhe furniſhes us with the only real means of loving 
ourſclves. 
I could wiſh therefore that our political relations 
| with 


N. 
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with all the Nations of the World, might be directed 
toward a gracious reception of their ſubjects in the 
Capital of the kingdom, Were we to expend only a 
part of what we lay out on foreign communications, 
we ſhould be no great loſers. The Nations of Afta 
ſend no Conſuls nor Miniſters, nor Ambafſadors, 
out of the Country, unleſs in very extraordinary 
caſes : and all the Nations of the Earth ſcek to them, 
It is not by ſending Ambaſſadors in great ſtate, and 
at a vaſt expenſe, to neighbouring Nations, that we 
conciliate or ſecure their friendſhip. Ta many eaſes 
our oſtentatious magnhcence becomes a ſecret ſource 
of hatred and jealouſy among their grandees. The 
point is to give a kind reception to their ſubjects pro- 
perly ſo called, the weak, the perſecuted, the miſera- 
ble. Our French refugees were the men who con- 
veyed part of our {kill, and of our power, to Pruſſia, 
and to Holland. How many unfcen refations of 
commerce, and of national benevolence, have been 
formed upon the foundation of ſuch gracioutnefs 
of reception! An honeſt German who retires into 
Auftria, after having made a little fortune in France, 
is the means of ſending to us a hundred of his com- 


patriots, and diſpoſes the whole canton in which he 


ſettles to wiſh us well. By bonds like theie national 
friendſhips are contracted, much better than by di- 
plomatic treaties; for the opinion of a Nation always 
determines that of the Prince. 

After having rendered the city of men wonderfully 
happy, I would direct my attention to the embelliſh- 
ment and  commodioutnets of the city of ſtones. I 
vould rear in it a multitude of -ufeful monuments + 
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I would extend along the houſes, arcades as in Turin, 
and a raiſed pavement as in London, for the accom- 
modation of foot-paſſengers ; in the ſtreets where it 
was practicable, trees and canals as in Holland, for 
the facility of carriage; in the ſuburbs, caravanſeries 


as in the cities of the Eaſt, for the entertainment, at 


a moderate expenſe, of travellers from foreign lands; 
toward the centre of the city, markets of vaſt extent, 
and ſurrounded with houtcs fix or ſeven ſtories high, 
for the reception of the poorer fort, who will foon be 
at a loſs for a place where to lay their head. I would 
introduce a great deal of varicty into their plans and 
decorations. In the circular ſurrounding ſpace I 
would diſpoſe temples, halls of juſtice, public ſoun— 
tains ; the principal ſircets ſhould terminate in them. 
Theſe markets, ſhaded with trees, and divided into 
great compartiments, ſhould diſplay in the moſt 
beautiful order all the gifts of Fora, of Ceres, and of 
Pomona. I would erect in the centre the ſtutue of 
a good King; for it is impoſſible to place it in a 
ſituation more honourable to his memory, than in the 
midſt of the abundance enjoyed by his ſubjects. 

I know of no one thing which conveys to me an 


idea more preciſe of the police of a city, and of the 


ſclicity of it's inhabitants, than the ſight of it's 


markets. At Peterſburg every market is parcelied 


out into ſub- diviſions deſtined to the ſale of a fingle 
ſpecies of merchandiſe. This arrangement pleaſes at 
firſt glance, but ſoon fatigues the eye by it's unifor- 
mity. Peter the Firſt was fond of regular forms, be- 
cauſe they are favourable to deſpotiſm. For my own 
part, I ſhould like to ſee the moſt perſect harmony 

prevailing 
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— 


prevailing among our merchants, and the moſt com- 
plete contraſts among their wares. By removing the 
rivalities which ariſe out of commerce in the ſame 
ſort of goods, thoſe jcalouſies which are productive 
of ſo many quarrels would be prevented. It would 
give me pleaſure to behold Abundance there pouring 
out the treaſure of all her horns pell-mel! ; pheaſants, 
freſh-cod, heath- cok, turbots, pot- her bs, piles of 
oyſters, oranges, wili-ducks, flowers, and ſo on, 
Permiſſion thould be granted to expoſe to ſale there 
every ſpecies of goods whatever; and this privilege 
alone would be ſufficient to deſtroy various tpccics of 
monopoly. 

] would erect in the city but few temples ; theſe 
few however ſhould be auguſt, immenſe, with gal- 
leries on the outſide and within, and capable of con- 
taining on feſtival days the third part of the popula- 
tion of Paris. The more that temples are multiplied 
in a State the more is Religion enfecbled. This has 
the appearance of a puradox; but look at Greece and 
Italy covered with church-towers, while Conftanti- 
nople is crowded with Greek and Italian renegadoes, 
Independently of the political, and even religious 
cauſes which prodace theſe national Cepravations, 


there is one which is founded in Nature, the effects of 


which we have already recogniſed in the weakneſs of 
the human mind. It is this, That affection diminiſhes 
in proportion as it is divided among a variety of ob- 
jeas. The Jews, ſo aſtoniſhingly attached to their 
religion, had but one ſingle temple, the recollection 
of which excites their regret to this day. 

I would have amphitheatres conſtructed at Paris 
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| like thoſe at Rome, for the purpoſe of aſſembling the 
People, and of treating them from time to time with 
days of ſeſtivity. What a ſuperb ſite for ſuch an 
edifice is preſented in the riſing ground at the en- 
trance into the Elyſian Fields! How eaſy would it 
have been to hollow it down to the level of the plain 
in form of an amphithcatre, diſpoſed into aſcending 
rows of ſeats covered with green turf ſimply, having 
it's ridge crowned with great trees, exalted on an 
clevation of more than fourſcore feet : What a mag- 
-nificent ſpectacle would it have been to behold an im- 
menſe people ranged round and round, like one great 
| family, cating, drinking, and rejoicing in the con- 
templation of their own felicity ! 
| All theſe edifices ſhould be conſtructed of ſtone ; 
| not in petty-layers, according to our mode of build- 
| ing, but in huge blocks ſuch as the Ancients cin- 
ployed,* and as becomes a city that is to laſt for cver. 


_ — —— 


* And ſuch as Savages employ. Travellers are aſtoniſhed 
when they ſurvey in Peru the monuments of the ancient Incas, 
formed of vaſt irregular ſtones perfectly fitted to each other. "Their 
conftruftion preſents at firſt fight two great difficulties : How 
could the Indians have tranſported thoſe huge maſſes of ſtone ; 
and How did they contrive to adapt them ſo exactly to each 
other, notwithſtanding their irregularity ? Our men of Science 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have firſt ſuppoſed a machinery proper for the tranſportation of 
them; as if there could be any machine more powerful than the 
arms of a whole people exerting themſelves in concert. They 
next tell us, that the Indians gave them thoſe irregular forms by 
dint of labour and induſtry. "this is a dowuright inſult to the 
common ſenſe of Mankind. Was it not much eafier to cut them 
into a regular than into an irregular ſhape? I myſelf was em- 
barraſſed in attempting a ſolution of this problem. At length 
having read in the Memoirs of Don Ulla, and likewiſe in ſome 


other travellers, that there are found in many places of Peru beds 
| v1 
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The ſirects and the public ſquares ſhould be planted 
with great trees of various forts. Trees are the real 
monuments of Nations. Time, which yeedily im— 
pairs the Works of Man, only increatcs the Leauty of 
thoſe of Nature. It is to the trees that our {avourite 
walk the Boulevards is indebted for it's principal 
charm. They delight the eye by their verdure; they 
elevate the foul to IIcaven by the loftineſs of their 
ſtems; they communicate reſpect to the monuments 
which they ſhade by the myeſty of their forms, 
They contribute, more than we wre aware of, to rivet 
our attachment to the places which we have inha— 
bited. Our memory fixes on them as on points of 
union which have ſccret harmonics with the foul of 


of ſtone along the ſurface of the ground, ſenarated by cluſts and 
crevices, I preſcuily comprehended the addreſs of the ancient Pe- 
ruvians. Ail they had to do was to remove, picce and piece, 
thoſe horizontal layers of the quarrizs, and to place them in a 
perpendicular direction by moving the detached pieces clolt to 
each other. Thus they had a wall ready made, wich colt them 
nothing in the hewing. The natural genius is poſfzſſfed of re- 
ſources exceedingly imple, but far ſuperior to thole of our arts, 
For example, the Savac's of Canada had no cooking pots of me- 
tal previous to the arrival of the Zuroprans. Ihey had however 
found means to ſupply this want, by hollowing che trunk of a 
tree with fire. But how lid they contr'v2 to ſet it a byline, fo 
as to dreſs a whole ox, which they frequently did? I hive ape 
plied to more than one pretended man of genius for a folution of 
this difficulty, but to no purpoſe, As to myiclf, 1 wos long buz- 
zled I acknowledge in deviſing a method by which water nught 
be made to boil in kettles made of wood, witch were Irogueuitiy 
large enough-to contain ſeveral hundred gallons. Nothing how= 
ever could be caſier to Savages: hy heated pehbles and Hints all 
they were red-hot, and gaſt them into the water in the pot, till it 


boiled. Conſult Champlain. 
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Man. They poſſes a commanding influence over 
the events of our life, like thoſe which riſe by the 
ſhore of the Sca, and which frequently ſerve as a 
direction to the pilot. 

I never ſee the linden tree but I feel myſelf tranſ- 
ported into Holland ; nor the fir without repreſent- 
ing to my imagination the foreſts of Ruſſia. Trees 
frequently attach us to Country when the other ties 
which united us to it are torn aſunder. I have known 
more than one exile who in old-age was brought 
back to his native village, by the recollection of the 
elm under the ſhade of which he had danced when a 
boy. I have heard more than one inhabitant of the 
Iſle of France ſighing after his Country under the 
ſhade of the banana, and who ſaid to me; *I ſhould 
« be perfectly tranquil where I am could I but ſce 1 
« yiolet.” The trees of our natal ſoil have a farther 
and moſt powerful attraction, when they are blended, - 
as was the caſe among the Ancients, with ſome re- 
ligious idea, or with the recollection of ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſonage. Whole Nations have attached 
their patriotiſin to this object. With what veneration 
did che Greeks contemplate at Athens the olive-tree 
which Minerva had there cauſed to ſpring up, and on 
Mount Olympus, the wild-olive with which Hercules 
had been crowned! Plutarch relates, that, when at 
Rome the fig-tree under which Romulus and Remus 
had been ſackled by a wolf, diſcovered ſigns of decay 
from a lack of moiſture, the firſt perſon who perceived 
it exclaimed, Water! water! and all the people in 
conſternation flew with pots and pails full of water to 
refreſh it. For my part, I am perſuaded that though 


we 
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we have already far degenerated from Nature, we 
could not without emotion behold the cherry-tree of 
the foreſt, into which our good King Henry IV. clam- 
bered up, when he perceived the army of the Duke 
of Mayenne filing off to the bottom of the adjoining 
valley. 


A city, were it built completely of marble, would 
have to me a melancholy appearance, unleſs TI faw in 
it trees aud verdure :* on the other hand a landſcape, 
were it Arcadia, were it along the banks of the Al- 
pheus, or did it preſent the ſwelling rid ges of Mount 
Lyceum, would appear to me a wilderneſs, if I did 
not ſee in it at leaſt one little cottage. The works 


Trees are from their duration the real monuments of Nations; 
and they are farther their calendar, from the different ſeaſons at 
which they ſend torth their leaves, their flowers, and their fruits, 
Savages have no other, and our own peaſantry make frequeat uſe 
of it. I met one day, toward the end of Autumn, a country girl 
all in tears, looking about for a handkercinef which ſhe had loft 
upon the great rond. Was your handkerchief very pretty?“ 
ſaid 1 to her. Sir,“ replied ſhe, “it was quite new; I bought 
& it laſt bean-time.'” Jt has long been my Opinion, that if our 
hiſtorical epochs, ſo loudly trumpeted, were dated by thofe of Na- 
ture, nothing more would be wanting to mark their injuſtice, and 
expoſe them to ridicule, Were we to read, for example, in our 
books of Hiſtory, that a Prince had canted part of his tubjects to 
be maflacred, to render Heaven propitious to bim, preciſely at the 
ſeaſon when his kingdom was clothed with the plenty of harveſt; 
or were we to read the relations of bloody engagements, and of the 
bombardment of cities, dated with the flowering of the violet, the 
firſt cream · cheeſe making, the ſhe2p-marking ſcaſon; Would any 
other contraſt he neceſſary to render the peruſal cf ſuch hiſtories 
deteſtable? On the other hand, ſuch dates would communicate 
immortal graces to the actions of good Princes, and would con- 
found the bleſſings which they beſtowed, with thoſe of Heaven. 


of 
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of Nature and thoſe of Man mutually embelliſh each 
other. The ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs has deftroyed among 
us a taſte for Nature. Our peaſantry ſee no beauty 
in our plains but there where they ſee the return of 
their labour. I one day met in the vicinity of the 
Abbey de la Trappe, on the flinty road of Notre 
Dame d'Apre, a countrywoman walking along with 
two large loaves of bread under her arm. It was in 
the month of May; and the weather inexpreſſibly 
fine. What a charming ſeaſon it is!“ ſaid I to 
the good woman: © How beautiful are thoſe apple 
« trees in bloſſom! How ſweetly theſe nightingales 
* ſing in the woods!“ ...“ Ah!” replied ſhe, “ I don't 
© mind noſegays, nor theſe little ſquallers ! It is bread 
« that we want.” Indigence hardens the heart of the 
country people, and ſhuts their eyes. But the good 
folks of the town have no greater reliſh for Nature, 
becauſe the love of gold regulates all their other ap- 
petites. If ſome of them ſet a value on the liberal 
arts, it is not becauſe thoſe arts imitate natural ob- 
jects; it is from the price to which the hand of great 
maiters raiſes their productions. That man gives a 
thouſand crowns for a picture of the country painted 
by Lorrain, who would not take the trouble to put his 
head out of the window to look at the real landſcape: 
and there is another who oſtentatiouſly exhibits the 
buſt of Socraſes in his ſtudy, who would not receive 
that Philoſopher info his houſe were he in life, and 
who perhaps would not ſcruple to concur in adjudg- 

ing him to death, were he under proſecution. 
The taſte of our Artiſts has been corrupted by that 
of our trades-pcople. As they know that it is not 
Nature 
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Nature but their own {kill which is prized, their great 
aim is to diſplay themſelves. Hence it is that they 
introduce a profuſion of rich acceſſories into moſt of 
our monuments, while they frequently omit altoge- 
ther the principal object. They produce for inſtance 
as an embelliſhment for gardens, vaſcs of marble into 
which it is impoſſible to put any vegetable; for apart- 
ments, urns and pitchers into which you cannot pour 
any ſpecies of fluid; for our cities, colonnades with- 
out palaces, gates in places where are no walls, pub- 
lic ſquares fenced with barricrs, to prevent the peo- 
ple from aflembling in them. It is they tell us that 
the graſs may be permitted to ſhoot. A fine projet 
truly! One of the heavieſt curſes which the Ancients 
pronounced againſt their enemics was, that they 
might ſec the graſs grow in their public places. If 
they with to ſee verdure in ours, Why do they not 
plant trees in them, which would give the people at 
once ſhade and ſhelter ? There are ſome who intro- 
duce into the trophics which ornament the town re- 
ſidences of our grandecs, bows, arrows, catapulis z 
and who have carried the fimplicity of the thing to 
ſuch a height as to plant on them Roman ſtandards, 
inſcribed with theſe characters, S. P. Q. R. This 
may be ſeen in the Palais de Bourbon. Poſterity 
will be taught to belicve that the Romans were, in 
the eighteenth century, maſters of our country. And 
in what eſtimation do we mean, vain as we arc, that 
our memory ſhould be held by chem, if our monu— 
ments, our medals, our trophics, our dramas, our in- 
ſcriptions, continually hold out to them {trangers 
and antiquity ? | 
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The Greeks and Romans were much more conſiſtent, 
Never did they dream of conſtructing uſeleſs monu- 
ments. Thcir beautiful vaſes of alabaſter and calce- 
dony were employed in feſtivals, for holding wine or 
pertumes ; th. ir pe iſtyies always announced a palace; 
their public. places were deſtined only to the purpoſe 
of aſſembling the people. There they reared the 
ſtatues of their great men, without encloſing them in 
rails of iron, in order that their images might ſtil] be 
within reach of the miſerable, and be open to their 
invocation after death, as they themſelves had been 
while they were alive. Juvenal ſpeaks of a ſtatue of 
bronze at Rome the hands of which had been worn 
away by the kiſſes of the People. What glory to the 
memory of the perſon whom it repreſented ! Did it 
ſtill exiſt, that mutilation would render it more pre- 
cious than the Venus de Medicis with it's fine propor- 
tions. 

Our populace we are told is deſtitute of patriotiſm. 
F can caſily belicve it, for every thing is done that 
can be done to deſtroy this principle in them. For 
example, on the pediment of the beautifnl church 
which we are building in honour of Saint Gene- 
vieve, but which is too ſmall as all our modern mo- 
numents are, an adoration of the croſs is repreſented. 
Jou ſee indeed the Patroneſs of Paris in bas-reliefs 
under the periſtyle, in the midſt of Cardinals; but 
would it not have been more in character to exhibit 
to the People their humble Patroneſs in her habit of 
ſhepherdeſs, in a little jacket and cornet, with her 
fcrip, her crook, her dog, her ſheep, her moulds for 
making cheeſe, and all the peculiarities of her age and 

of 
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of her condition, on the pediment of the church de- 


dicated to her memory ? To theſe might have been 
added a view of Paris, ſuch as it was in her time. 
From the whole would have reſulted contraſts and 
objects of compariſon of the moſt agreeable kind. 
The People at ſight of this rural feenery would have 
called to memory the days of old. They would have 
conceived eſteem for the obſcure virtues which are 
neceſſary to their happineſs, and would have been ſti- 
mulated to tread in the rough paths of glory which 
their lowly patroneſs trod beforc them, whom it is 
now impoſſible for them to diſtinguiſh in her Grecian 
robes, and ſurrounded by Prelates. 

Our Artiſts in fome caſes deviate ſo completely 
from the principal object, that they leave it out alto- 
gether. There was exhibited ſome years ago, in one 
of the workſhops of the Louvre, a monument in ho- 
nour of the Dauphin and Dauphineſs, deſigned for the 
cathedral of the city of Sens. Every body flocked 
to ſee it, and came away in raptures of admiration. 
I went with the reſt ; and the firſt thing I looked for 
was the reſemblance of the Dauphin and Dauphi- 
neſs, to whoſe memory the monument had been 
erected. There was no ſuch thing there, not even in 
medallions. You ſaw Time with his ſeythe, HTymen 
with urns, and all the thread-bare ideas of allegory, 


which frequently is by the way the genius of thoſe. 


who have none. In order to complete the elucida- 
tion of the ſubject, there were on the pannels of a 
ſpecies of altar, placed in the midſt of this group of 
ſymbolical figures, long inſcriptions in Latin, abun- 
dantly foreign to the memory of the great Prince who 
was 
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was the object of them. There, ſaid J to myrelf, 
there is a fine national monument! Latin inſcrip- 
tions for French readers, and pagan ſymbols for a 
cathedral ! Had the Artiſt, whoſe chifel I in other 
reſpects admired, meant to difplay his own tatents, 
he ought to have recommended to his ſucceflor, to 
leave imperfect a ſmall part of the baſe of that mo- 
nument, which death prevented himſelf from ſiniſh- 
ing, and to engrave theſe words upon it: Couvsrov 
moriens faciebat.* This contonance of fortune would 
have united him to the royal monument, and would 
have given a deep impreſſion to the reflections on the 
vanity of human things, which the fight of a tomb 
inſpires. 

Very few Artiſts catch the moral object ; they airn 
only at the pictureſque. “ Oh, what a fine ſubject for 
& a Belifarius ]“ excluim they, when the convertation 
happens to turn on one of our great men reduced to 
diſtreſs. Neverthcleſs, the liberal arts are deſtined 
only to revive the memory of Virtue, and not Virtue 
to give employment to the fine Arts. I acknowledge 
that the celebrity which they procure is a powerful 
incentive to prompt men to great actions, though at- 
ter all it is not the true one ; but though it may not 
inſpire the ſentiment, it fometimes produces the acts. 
Now-a-days we go much farther. It is no longer 
the glory of virtue which aflociations and individuals 
endeavour to merit ; it is the honour of diſtributing 
it to others at which they aim. Heaven knows the 
ſtrange confuſion which reſults ſrom this! Women of 
very ſuſpicious virtue, and kept-miſtreſles, eſtablith 


„The work of Cou/tor, left unfiniſhed by death. 
Roſes 
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Roſe- ſeaſts: they diſpenſe premiums on virginity ! 
Opera-girls crown our victorious Generals! The 
Mareſchal de Saxe, our Hiſtorians tells us, was crowned 
with laurels on the national theatre: as if the Nation 
had conſiſted of players, and as if it's Senate were a 
theatre! For my own part I look on Virtue as fo re- 
ſpectable, that nothing more would be wanting, but 
a ſingle ſubje in which it was eminently conſpicu- 
ous, to overwhelm with ridicule thoſe who dared to 
diſpenſe to it ſuch vain and contemptible honours. 
What ſtage-dancing girl, for example, durſt have had 
the impudence to crown the auguit torchead of Tu- 
renne or that of Fenelon, 

'The French Academy would be mnch more ſuc- 
ceſsful], if it aimed at fixing, by the chyrms of elo- 
quence, the attention of the Nation on our great men; 
did it attempt leſs, in the elogiums which it pro- 
nounces to panegyrize the dead, then to ſatyrize the 
living. Beſides poſterity will rely as little on the 
language of praiſe as on that of cenſure. For, firſt, 
the term elogium is ſuſpected of flattery : and farther, 
this ſpecies of eloquence characterizes nothing. In 
order to paint virtue, it is necefiary to bring forward 
defects and vices, that conflict and triumph may be 
rendered conſpicuous. The ſtyle employed in it is 
full of pomp and luxuriance. It is crowded with re- 
flections, and paintings, foreign very frequently to 
the principal object. It reſembles a Spaniſh horſe ; 
it prances about wonderfully, but never gets forward. 
This kind ot eloquence, vague and indecifive as it is, 
ſuits no one great man in particular, becauſe it may 
be applied in general to all thoſe who have run the 
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ſame career. If you only change a few proper names 
in the elogium of a General, you may comprehend 
in it all Generals paſt and future. Beſides it's bom- 
baſt tone is ſo little adapted to the ſimple language of 
truth and virtue, that when 2 Writer means to intro- 
duce churacteriſtical trajts of his hero, that we may 
know at leaſt of whom he 1s ſpeaking, he is under 
the neceſlity of throwing them into notes, for tear of 
deranging his academical order. | 

Aſſuredly had Plutarch written the elogium only 
of illuſtrious men, he would have had as few readers 
at this day as the Panegyric of Trajan has, which colt 
the younger Pliny ſo many years labour. You wilt | 
never find an academical clogium in the hands of ons 
of the common People. You might fee them per- 
haps turning over thoſe of Fhntenelle, and a ſcw others, 
if the perſons celebrated in them had paid attention 
to the people while they lived. But the Nation 
takes pleaſure in reading Hiſtory. 

As I was walking ſome time ago toward the quar- 
ter of the Military School, I perceived at ſome diſ- 
tance, near a ſand-pit, a thick column of ſmoke. I 
bent my courſe that way to ſee what produced it. 1 
found in a very ſolitary place, a good deal reſembling 
that which Shake/pecr makes the ſcene where the 
three witches appear to Macbeth, a poor and aged 
woman fitting upon a ſtone. She was deeply en- 
gaged in reading in an old book, cloſe by a great pile 
of herbage which the had ſet on fire. I firſt aſked 
her for what purpoſe ſhe was burning thoſe herbs ? 
She replied that it was for the ſake of the aſhes, which 


ſhe gathered up and fold to the laundreſſes; that for 
this 
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this end ſg bought of the gardeners the refuſe plants 


þ 4 


of their grounds, and was waiting 1 hey were en- 


tirely conſumed that the might carry off the aſhes, 
becauſe they were liable to be ſtolen in her abſence. 
After having thus ſatisfied wy curichity, ſhe returned 
to her book, and read on with decp attention. Ea- 
gerly deſirous to know what doc it was with which 
ſhe filled up her hours of languor, I touk the liberty 
to aſk the title of it. It is the life of M. de Tu- 
% renne, ſhe replied. Well, what do you think of 
© him?“ ſaid IJ. Ah?!” replied ſhe with emotion, 
© he was a brave man, who ſuffered much uncaſineſs 
© from a Miniſter of State, while he was alive!“ I 
withdrew, filled with increaſed vencration ſor the 
memory of M. de Turenme, who ſerved 40 conſole a 
poor old woman in diſtreſs, It is thus that the vir- 
tues of the lower clailes of ſociety ſupport themſelves 
on thoſe of great men, as the feebie plants, which to 
cſcape being trampled under foot cling to the trunk 
of the oak. 


OF NOBILITY. 


The ancient Nations of Europe imagined that the 
moſt powerful ſtimulus to the practice of virtue was 
to ennoble the deſcendants of their virtuous citizens. 
They involved themſelves by this in very great incon- 
reniencies. For in rendering nobility hereditary, 
they precluded to the reſt of the citizens the paths 
which lead to diſtinction. As it is the perpetual, ex- 
eluſive poſſeſſion of a certain number of families, it 
ceaſes to be a national recompenſe, otherwiſe a whole 
Nation would conſiſt of Nobfes at length ; which 
Vol. II. N n would 
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would produce a lethargy fatal to arts and handi- 
crafts; and this 1s actually the caſc in Spain, and in 
part of Italy. 

Many other miſchiefs neceftarily reſult from here- 
ditary nobleſſe, the principal of which is the forma- 
tion, in a State, of two ſeveral Nations which come 
ut laſt to have nothing in common between them; 
patriotiſin 1s annihilated, and both the one and the 
other haſtens to a fiate of ſubjection. Such has been, 
within our recollection, the fate of Hungary, of Bo- 
hemia, of Poland, and even of part of the provinces 
of our own kingdom, ſuch as Britanny, where a no- 
bility inſufferably loity, and multiplied beyond al 
bounds, formed a claſs abtolutely diſtinct from the 
reſt of the citizens. It is well worthy of being re— 
marked, that theſe countries, though republican, 
though ſo powerful, in the opinion of our political 
Writers, from the freedom of their conſtitution, have 
been very cafily ſubjected by deſpotic Princes, who 
were the maſters they tell us of flaves only. The 
reaſon is, that the People in every country prefer onc 
Sovereign to a thouſand tyrants, and that their fate 
always decides the fate of their lordly oppreſſors. 
The Romans ſoftened the unjuſt and odious dift:nc- 
tions which exited between Patricians and Plebeians, 
by granting to theſe lalt privileges and employments 
of the higheſt reſpectability. 

Means in my opinion ſtill more effectual were em- 
ployed by that People to bring the two claſſes of citi- 
zens to a ſlate of cloſer approximation ; particulariy 
the practice of adoption. Tow many great men 


ſtarted up out of the maſs of the People, to merit 
his 
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this kind of recompenſe, as illuſtrious as thoſe which 
Country beſtows, and ſtill more addreſſed to the 
heart! Thus did the Catos and the S$cip;os diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, in hope of being ingrafted into Patrician 
families. Thus it was that the Plebeian Arie ob- 
tained in marriage the daughter of Au j. I do 
not know, but perhaps I am only betraying my own 
Ignorance, that adoption ever was in uſeè among us, 
unleſs it were between certain great Lords, who from 
the failure of heirs of blood were at a loſs how to 
diſpoſe of their vaſt poſſeſſions when they died. I 
conſider adoption as much .preterable to nobility con- 
ferred by the State. It might be the means of re- 
viving illuſtrious families, the deſcendants of which 
are now languiſhing in the moſt abject poverty. It 
would endear the Nobility to the People, and the 
People to the Nobility. It would be proper that the 
privilege of beſtowing the rights of adoption ſhould 
be rendered a ſpecies of recompenſe to the Nobleſſe 
themſelves. Thus, for example, a poor man of fa- 
mily, who had diftinguiſhed himſelf, might be em- 
powered to adopt one of the commonalty, who ſhould 
acquire eminence. A man of birth would be on the 
look-out for virtue. among the People ; and a virtu- 
ous man of the commonaity would go in qt of a 
worthy nobleman as a patron. Such political bonds 
of union appear to me more powerful, and more 
honourable, than mercenary matrimonial alliances, 
which, by uniting two individual citizens of different 
claſſes, frequently alienate their families. Nobility 
thus acquired would appear to me far preferable to 
that which public employments confer ; ſor theſe, be- 
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ing entirely the purchaſe of ſo much money, from 
that very circumſtance loſe their reſpectability, and 
conſequently degrade the nobility attached to them. 
But taking it at the beft, one diſadvantage muſt 
ever adherc to hereditary nobility, namely, the even- 
tual exccihve multiplication of perſons of that de- 
ſcription. A remedy for this has been attempted 
among us, by adjudging nobility to various profeſ- 
ſions, ſuch as maritime commerce. Firſt of all, it 
may be made a queſtion, Whether the ſpirit of com- 
merce can be perfectly conſiſtent with the honour of 
a gentleman ? Beſides, What commerce ſhall he 
carry on who has got nothing! Muſt not a premiuin 
be paid to the merchant for admitting a young man 
into his counting-houſe to learn the firſt principles of 
trade? And where ſhould ſo many poor men of no- 
ble birth find the means, who have not wherewithal to 
clothe their children-? I have ſeen ſome of them, in 
Britanny, the deſcendants of the moſt ancient familics 
of the province, fo reduced as to earn a livelihood by 
mowing down the hay of the peaſantry for ſo much 

a day. 
Would to God that all conditions were nobilitat- 
ed, the profeſſion of agriculture in particular! for it 
is that, above all others, of which every function is 
allied to virtue. In order to be a huſbandman there 
is no need to deceive, to flatter, to degrade onc's-ſelf, 
to do violence to another. He is not indebted tor 
the profits of his labour to the vices or the luxury 0! 
his age, but to the bounty of Heaven. He adhercs 
to his Country, at leaſt by the little corner of it which 
he cultivates. If the condition of the huſbandman 
were 
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were ennobled, a multitude of benefits to the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom would reſult from it. Nay it 
would be ſufficient if it were not conſidered as igno- 
ble. But here is a refource which the State might em- 
ploy for the relief of the decayed nobility. Moſt of 
the ancient ſeignories are purchaſed now-a-days by 
pcrions who poſits no other merit but that ot having 


money; 10 that the honour of thote illuſtrious houſes 


have fallen to the ſhare of men who, to confeſs the 


7 


truth, are hardly worthy of them, The ning ought 
to purchaſe thote lordthips as often as they come to 
market; reſerve to hiumeit the feirnorial rights, with 
part of the lands, and or of thoſe finall domains 
civil and military benctives, to be beftowed < as re- 
wards on good otficers, uſctul citizens, and noble aid 
poor fanuics, nearly as the Timariots are in Turkey, 


The hereditary tranimiliicn of Nobility is ſubject 
to a farther ! inconveniency: namely this, Here is a 
man, who ſets out with the virtues of a M, and 
finiſhes the career, loaded with all his vices. I am 
going to propoſe a mode of diſtinguitting ſuperior 
worth which ſhall not be liable to the dangers of in— 
heritance, and of human incouſtancy $12 15 to with- 
hold the rewards of virtue till after deat 

Death afixes the Jait ſeal to the memory of Man, 
It is well known of what we ht the deciſions were 
which the Egvptians pronounced upon their citizens 
after lite was terminated. Then too it was that the 
Romans ſometimes exalted the irs to the rank of 
demi-gods, and ſometimes threw them into the Ti- 
Nu 3 ber. 
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ber. The People, in default of prieſts and magit- 
trates, ſtill exereiſes among us a part of this prieſt— 
hood. I have oſtener than once ſtood ſtill of an even- 
ing, at ſight of a magnificent funeral proceſſion, not 
ſo much to admire the pomp of it, as to liſten to the 
judgment pronounced by the populace on the high 
and puiſſant Prince whoſe obſequies were celebrating. 
I have frequently heard the queſiion aſked, Was he 
a good inafier 2 Was he fond of his wife and child- 
ren? Was he a friend to the poor? The People infifi 
particularly on this Jaſt queſtion; becauſe, being con- 
tinually influenced by the principal call of Nature, 
they diſtinguiſh in the rich hardly any other virtug 
than beneficence. I have often heard this reply 
given:“ Oh! he never did good to any one: he was 
* an unkind relation, and a harſh maſter.” I have 
heard them fay, at the interment of a Farmer-Ge- 
neral who left behind him more than twelve million; 
of livres, (half a million ſterling) : © IIe drove away 
* the country poor, from the gate of his caſtle, wit! 
& fork and flail. On ſuch occaſions, you have the 
ſpectators fall a ſwearing, and curſing the memory 
of the deceaſed. Such arc uſually the funcral ora- 
tions of the rich, in the mouth of the populace. 
There is little doubt that their deciſions would pro- 
duce conſequences of a certain kind, were the police 
of Paris leſs ſtrict than it is. 

Death alone can enſure reputation, and nothing 
ſhort of religion can contecratc it. Our grandces are 
abundantly aware of this. Fence the ſumptuonſcts 
of their monuments in our churches. It is not that 
the clergy make a point of their being interred there, 


* 


as 
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as many imagine. The clergy would cqually receive 
their perquiſites were the interment in the country: 
they would take care, and very juſtly, to be well paid 
for ſuch journeys; and they would be relieved from 
breathing all the year round in their Halls, the putrid 
exhalations of rotting carcaic=, The principal obſtacle 
to this neceſſary retorm in our police proceeds from 
the great and the rich, who, ſeldom diſpoſed to crowel 
the church in their life time, are eager for admiſſion 
after their death, that the people may admire their 
ſuperb maujolea, and their virtucs portrayed in braſs 
and marble. _ Put thanks to the allegorical repreſen— 
tations of our Artif, and to the Latin inſeriptions of 


our Literuli, the People know nothing about the 


matter; and the only ret 


ection Which they make a 
ſight of them is, that all this muſt have coſt an 
normous ſum of money; and that ſuch a vaſt quan- 
tity of copper might be converted to advantage into 
porridge-pots, 
Religion alone has the power of confecrating, in a 
manner that ſhall laſt, the memory of Virtue. The 
King of Pruſſia, who was ſo well acquainted with the 
great moving ſprings of politics, did not overlook 
this. As the Proteſtant Religion, which is the gene- 
ral profeſſion of his kingdom, excludes from the 
churches the images of the Saints, he ſupplicd their 
place with the portraits of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of- 
ficers who had fallen in his fervice. The firſt time I 
looked into the churches at Berlin, I was not a little 
aſtoniſhed to fee the walls adorned with the portraits 
of officers in their uniform. Beneath, there was an 
inſcription indicating their names, their age, the 
| Nn46% pla ce 
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place of their birth, and the battle in which they hac 
been killed. There is likewiſe ſubjoined, if my re— 
collection is accurate, a line or two of elogium. The 
military enthuſiaſm kindled by this fight is incon- 
ceivable. 

Among us, there is not a monkiſh order fo mean as 
not to exhibit in their cloiſters, and in their churches, 
the pictures of their great men, beyond all contra- 
diction more reſpected, and better known, than thote 
of the State. Theſe ſubjects, always accompanicd 
with pictureſque and iutereſting circumſtances, arc 
the mou powerful means which they employ for at- 
tracting novices. The Carthuſians already perccive, 
that the number of their novices is diminiſhed, now 
that tho hre no longer in their Cloiſters the mclan- 
cho'y hiſtory of S. Bruns painted in a ſiy le ſo maſ- 
terly, by Le Secur. No one order of citizens prizcs 
the portraits of men who have been uſeſul only to the 
Nation, and to Mankind; print-ſcilers alone ſome- 
times diſplay the images of them filed on a ſuing, 
and illuminated with blue and red. Thither the 

*coplec reſort to look for them among thoſe of players 
and opera-girls. Ve ſhall ſoon have it is ſaid the cx- 
hibition of a muſeum at the Tuilleries; but that royal 
monument 1s conſecrated rather to talents than to 
patriotiſm, and like fo many others it will undoubt- 
edly be locked up from the Feople. 

Firſt of all, I would have it made a rule that no 
citizen whatever ſhould be interred in the church. 
RXenophon relates that Cyrus, the ſovereign Lord of 
the greateſt part of Aſia, gave orders at his death, that 
his body ſhould be Luricd in the open country, un- 


der 
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der the trees, to the end that, ſaid this great Prince, 
the elements of it might be quickly united to thoſe 
of Nature, and contribute a-new to the ſormation 
of her beautiful Works. This fentiment was worthy 
of the ſublime foul of Cyrus. But tombs in every 
country, eſpecially the tombs of great Kings, are the 
moſt endearcd of all monuments to the Nations. 
'The Savages conſider thoie of their anceſtors as titles 
to the poticſiion of the lands which they inhabit. 
« 'This country is ours,” fay they, © the bones of our 
“ fathers are here laid to reſt.” When they are 
forced to quit it, they dig them up with tears, and 
carry thein off with every token of reſpett. 

The Turks erect their tombs by the fide of the 
high-ways, as the Romans did. The Ghincie make 
theirs enchanted ſßots. They place them in the vi- 
cinity of their cities, in grottos dug out of the fide 
of hills; they decorate the entrance into thaw with 
pieces of architecture, and plant betore they 
all around, groves of cynrets, an of firs, intermingled 
with trees which bear Howers and fruits. 3 heofe tots 
inſpire a profound and a delicious milan! ly; not 
only from the natural citect of their de 1 but 
from the moral ſentiment excited in us 

Which are, as we have 
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{md in another Place, monn- 


ments erected on tlie conſines of two Worlds 


3 
Our great ones then would loſc nothing of the re- 

ſpect which they with to attach to their ILCHOTY, 
were they to be interred in public receptacles of the 
dead, adjoining to the Capital. A maginticent ſe- 
pulchral chapel might be confiructed in the midſt of 


the burying ground, devoted ſoluly to funercal obſe- 


Cal 


quies, 
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quies, the celebration of which frequently diſturbs 
the worſhip of Gop in parith-churches. Artifis might 
give full ſcope to their tnavination in the decorations 
of ſuch a mauſoleum : and the temples of humility 
and truth would no longer 05 profaned by the vanity 
and falſhood of monumental epitaphs. 

While cach citizen FR Id be left at liberty to 
lodge himſelt, agrecahly to his own Se in this lat 
and laſting abode, I would have a large ſpace ſelect- 
ed, not far from Paris, to be conſecrated by every 
ſolemmity of Religion to be a general receptacle of 
the athes of ſach as may have deſerved well of their 
country. 

The ſervices which may be rendered to our coun— 
try are infinite in number, and very various in their 
Nature. We hardly acknowledge any but what are 
of one and the ſame kind, derived from formidable 
qualities, ſuch as valour. We revere that only which 
terriſies us. Ihe tokens of our eſteem are frequently 
teſtimonies of our weakneſs, We are brought up to 
ſenſe of fear only, and not of grutitude. There is 
no modern Nation ſo inſignificant as not to have it's 
Alexander and it's Cæſur to commemorate, but no one 
it's Bacchus and it's Ceres. The Nadin as valiant 
at leaſt as we are, thought incomparabiy better. Te- 
fre: obſerves ſomewhere, that Ceres and PRurchns, 


who were mortals, attained the ſupreine rank Of 
Gods, on account of the pure, univerſal, and laſting 
bleſlings which they had procured for Mankind; but 
that Hercules, Theſeus, and other Heroes, were raiſe 
only to the ſubordinate rank of demi-gods, becauſe 
the ſervices which they rendered to men were tran- 

lient, 
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ſient, circumſcribed, and contained a great mixture 
of evil, 

IT have often felt aſtoniſhment at our indifference 
about the memory of thoſe of our Anceſtors who in- 
troduced uſeful trees into the country, the fruits and 
ſhade of which are to this day ſo delicious. The 
names of thote benefactors are moit of them entirely 
unknown ; their benefits are however perpetuated to 
us from age to age. The Romans did not act in 
this manner. Ply tells us, with no ſinall degree of 
ſelf-complacency, that of the eight ſpecies of cherry 
known at Rome in his time, one was called the PI- 
11an, after the name of one of his relations, to whom 
Italy was indebt-d for it. The other ſpeeies of this 
very fruit bore, at Rome, the names of the moit il- 
luſtrious families, being denominated the Apronian, 
the Actian, the Czcilian, the Julian. He n 
us that it was Lucullus who, after the defeat of A- 
11diles, PONY from the kingdom of 1 the 


ae in = than a Kan rod 180 twenty years 
all over Europe, England not excepted, which was 
then peopled. with barbarians. They were perhaps 
the firſt means of the civilization of that ifand, for 
the firit laws always foring up out of agricuiture: 
and for this very reafon it is thai the Greexs gave to 


Ceres the name of Legiſlatrix. 


Pliny, in another place, congratulates Pompey and 


Teſpaſlun on having diſplayed at Roine the chony- 


tree, and that of the balm of Judca, in the midſt of 


their triumphal proceſſions, as if they had then 
triumphed not only over the Nations, but over the 


very 
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very Nature of their countries. Aſſuredly, if I en- 
tertained a wiſh to have my name perpetuated, I 
would much ratner have it afnxed to a fruit in France 
than to an iſland in America. 'The People in the 
ſcaſon of that fruit would recal my memory with 
tokens of reſpect. My name, preſerved in the baſket: 
of the peaſantry, would endure longer than if it were 
engraved on columns of marble. I know of no 
monument in the noble family of 3/:n4mrocr more 
durable, and more endeared to the People, thun the 
cherry which bears it's name. The Good-Ienry, 
otherwiſe /apaihum, which grows without culture in 
the midit of our plains, will confer a more latiing 
duration on the memory of Lenty IV. than the ſtatue 
of bronze placed on the Pent-Neuf, though protect- 
ed by an iron rail and a guard of ſoldiers, If the 
ſeeds and the heifers which Loris XV. by a natural 
movement of humanity, ſent to the Hand of Ota- 
heité, ſhould happen to multiply there, they will pre- 
ſerve his memory much longer, and render 1t much 
dearer among the Nations of the Sonth-Sca, than the 
pitiful pyramid of bricks which the fawning Acade— 
micians attempted to rear in honour of bim at Quito, 
and perhaps than the ſtatues crefied to him in the 
heart of his own kingdom, 

The benefit of a uſciul plant! is in my opinion one 
of the moſt important ſervices which a citizen can 
render to his Country. Foreign plants unite us to 
the Nations from whence they come; they convey to 
us a portion of their happineſs, and of their genial 
Suns. The olive-tree repreſents to me the happy 
climate of Greece much better than the book of L 
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ſanias; and I find the gifts of Mimervy more power- 
fully expreſſed in it than upon medallions. Under a 
oreat-cheſt wut in bloſſom I feel myſelf laid to reſt 
amidit the rich umbrage of America; the perſume 
of a citron tranſyorts me to Arabia ; and I am an in- 
habitant of voluptuous Peru whenever I inhale the 
emanations of the heliotrope. 

I would begin then with erecting the firſt monu- 
ments of the public gratitude to thoſe who have in- | 
troduced among us the uſeful plants; for this pur- 
poſe, I would ſelect one of the iſlands of the Seine, 
in the vicinity of Paris, to be converted into an Ely- 
fium. I would take for example that one which is 
below the majeſtic bridge of Neuilly, and which in a 
few years more will actually be joined to the ſuburbs 
of Paris. I would extend my field of operation, by 
taking in that branch of the Seine which is notadapted 
to the purpoſes. of navigation, and a large portion of 
the adjoining Continent. I would plant this exten- 
ſize diſtrict with the trees, the ſhrubbery, and the 
herbage, with which France has bcen enriched for 
ſeveral ages paſt. There ſhould be aflembled the 
great Indian-cheſtnut, the tulip-tree, the mulberry, 
the acacia of America and of Aſia; the pines of Vir- 
ginia and Siberia; the bear's-ear of the Alps; the 
tulips of Calcedonia, and fo on. The ſervice- tree of 
Canada, with it's ſcarlet cluſters ſhould have a place; 


the magnolia grandifiyra of America, which produces 
the largeſt and moſt odoriferous of flowers: the ever- 
green thuia of China, which puts forth no apparent 
flower, ſhould inierlace their boughs, and forin here 
and there enchanted groves. 


; Under 
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Under their ſhade, and amidſt carpets of varicgated 
verdure, ſhould be reared the monuments of thoſe 
who tranſplanted them into France. We ſhould be- 
hold, around the magnificent tomb of Nico? Ambar- 
ſador from France to the Court of Portugal, which is 
at preſent in the church of St. Paul, the famous to- 
bacco plant ſpring up, called at firſt after his name 
Nicotiana, becauſe he was the man who firſt diffuſed 
the knowledge of it over Europe. There is not a Eu- 
ropean Prince but what owes him a ftatue for that 
ſervice, for there is not a vegetable in the World 
which has poured ſuch ſums into their treaſuries, and 
ſo many agrecable illuſtons into the minds of their 
ſubjects. The nepenthes of Homer is not once to be 
compared to it. 'Therc might be engraved on a tablet 
of marble adjoining to it, the name of the Flemith 
Auger de Bufbeqguins, Ambaſſador from Ferdinand the 
Firſt King of the Romans to the Porte, in other re- 
ſpects ſo eſtimable from the charms of his epiſtolary 
correſpondence ; and this ſmall monument might be 
placed under the ſhade of the lilach, which he trant- 
ported from Conſtantinople, and of which he made a 
preſent to Europe * in 1502. The lucern of Media 
ſhould there ſurround with it's ſhoots the monu- 
ment dedicated to the memory of the unknown huſ- 
bandman, who firſt ſowed it on our flinty hillocks, 
and who preſented us with an article of paiture, in 
parched ſituations, which renovates itelf at leaſt four 
tines a year, At ſight of the ſolanum of America 
which produces at it's root the potatoc, the poorer 
part of the community would bleſs the name of the 


See Malthiela on Digſcorides. 
man 
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man who ſecured to them a ſpecies of aliment which 
is not liable, like corn, to ſutter by the inconſtancy 
of the elements, and by the granarics of monopo- 
Iizers. There too ſhould be difplayed, not without 
a lively intereſt, the urn of the unknown Travel- 
ler who adorned to endlefs generations the humble 
window of his obſcure habitation with the brilliant 
colours of Aurora, by tranſplanting thither the nun 
of Peru.“ 

On advancing into this delicious ſpot, we ſhould be- 
hold under domes and porticos the aſhes and the buſts 
of thoſe who, by the invention of utcful arts, have 
taught us to avi! ourſelves of the productions of Na- 
ture, and who by their genius have ſpared us the neceſ- 
ſity of long and painful labours. There would be no 
occaſion for cpitaphs. Ihe figures of the implements 
employed in weaving of ſtochings; of thoſe uſed in 
twiſting of ilk, and in the conſtruction of the wind- 
mill, would be monumental inſcriptions as auguſt, 
and as expreiiive, on the tombs of their inventors, as 
the ſphere inſcribed in the cylinder on that of rc/i- 
medes. There might one day be traced the acroſtatic 
globe, on the tomb of Mangolſier; but it would be 
proper to know beforchand, whether that ſtrange 
machine, which clevates men into the air by means 


* For my own part, I would contemplate the monument of that 
man, were it but a ample tile, with more reſpect than the ſuperb 
mauſolea which have been reared in many places of Europe, and 
of America, in honour of the inhuman conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru. More Hiſtorians than one have given us their elogium; 
but divine Providence has done them juſtice. They all died a 
violent death, and moſt of them by the hand o the executioner. 
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of fire, or gas, ſhall contribute to the happineſs of 
Mankind ; for the name of the inventor of gun- 
powder himſelf, were we capable of tracing it, could 
not be admitted into the retreats of the bericfactors 
of Humanity. 

On approaching toward the centre of this Elyſium 
we ſhould meet with monuments ſtill more venerable. 
of thoſe who by their virtue have tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity fruits far more delicious than thoſe of the ve- 
getables of Aſia, and who have called into exerciſo 
the moſt ſublime of all talents. There ſhould be 
placed the monuments and the fiatucs of the gene- 
rous Duqmeſus, who himſelf fitted out a ſquadron, at. 
his ſole expenſe, in the defence of his Country : of 
the ſage Catinat, equally tranqu' in the mountains 
of Savoy, and in the humble retreat of St. Gratian ; 
and of the heroic Chevalier 4 H, ſacrificing him- 
ſelf by night for the preſervation of the French army 
in the woods of Kloſterkam. 

There ſhould be the illuſtrious Writers, who in- 
flamed their compatriots with the ardor of performing 
great actions. There we ſhould ſee Amyot leaning 
on the buſt of Plialareh; and Thou, who haſt given 
at once the theory and the cxample of virtue, divine 
Author of Telemaclius] we ſhould revere thy aſhes and 
thy image, in an image of thoſe clyſian fields which 
thy pencil has delineated in ſuch glowing colours. 

I would likewiſe give a place to the monuments of 
eminent women, for virtue knows no diſtinction of 
ſex. There ſhould be reared the ſtatues of thoſe who 
with all the charms of beauty preferred a laborious 
and obſcure lite, to the yain delights of the World ; 

ot 
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of matrons who re- eſtabliſned order in a deranged 
family ; who, faithful to the memory of a hutband 
frequently chargeable with infidelity, preſerved in- 
violate the conjugal vow, even after death had can- 
celled the obligation, and devoted youth to the edu- 
cation of the dear pledges of an union now no more: 
and finally, the venerable effigies of thoſe who at- 
tained the higheſt pinnacle of diſtinction by the very 
obſcurity of their virtues. Thither ſhould be tranſ- 
ported the tomb of a Lady of Lamoignon, from the 
poor church of Saint Giles where it remains unno— 
. ticed : it's affecting epitaph would render it ſtill more 
worthy of occupying this honourable {tation than the 
chiſel of Girardon, whoſe maſter-piece it is: in it we 
read that a deſign had been entertained to bury her 
body in another place ; but the poor of the pariſh, 
to whom ſhe was a mother ail her life long, carried it 
off by force, and depoſited it in their church : they 
themſelves would undoubtedly tranſport the remains 
of their benefactreſs, and reſort to this hallowed ſpot 
to diſplay them to the public veneration. 


Hic manus ob Patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi; 
Quique Sacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat; 
Quique pii Vates, & Phœbo digna locuti; 
Inventas aut qui vitam excolucre per artes; 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo.“ 
ZENEID. Book vi. 


| Here 
* Thus imitated : 

Here Patriot-bands who tor their Country bled : 

Priefts, who a life of pureſt virtue lcd : 

Here Bards ſublime, fraught with ethereal fire, 

Whoſe heavenly ſtrains outvied Apollo's lyre: 


Vor. II. Oo - x Divine 
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<« Here inhabit the heroic bands who bled in fight- 
© ing the battles of their Country; the ſacred mini- 
ce {ters of religion, whoſe life exhibited unſullied pu- 
ce rity ; venerable bards, who uttered ſtrains not un- 


& worth y 


Divine Inventors of the uſeful Arts: 

All thoſe whoſe generous and expanſive hearts, 
By coodneſs ſou ht to purchaſe honeſt fame; 
And dying left behind a deathleſs name. 


Had S. Pierre, in the courſe of his travels, come over to this Iſland, 
and viſited Shade, he would have found his idea of an! 5h Gum 
anticipated, and upon no mean ſcale, by the great Lord Corus, 
who has rendered every ſpot of that terreſtrial Paradiſe 155 to 
the memory of departed excellence. What would have given our 
Author pecular ſatisfaction, the Pariſh Church ſtands in the centre 
of the Garden; hence the People have unreſtrained acceſs to it; 
the monuments are for the moſt part patriotic, without regard to 
the diſtinctions of rank and fortune, except as allied to virtue; 
and the beſt inſcriptions are in plain Engliſh, and humble proſe. 
In a beautifully ſolemn valley, watered by a filent ſtream, and 
ſhaded by the trees of the Country, tans the Vemple of the Bri- 
tiſh Worthies. The decorations and the arrangements are ſimple; 
only that there is a mythological! Mercury peeping over in the centre, 
to contemplate the immortal ſhades whom he has conducted to the 
Elyſian Fields. Were 1 Marquis of Buckix6nam, the wing- 
heeled God, with his caduceus, and Latin motto, ſhould no longer 
disfigure the uniformity and ſimplicity of that enchanting ſcene ; 
and if Charon's old crazy barge too were ſunk to the bottom, the 
place and the idea would be greatly improved. 

To thoſe who have never been at Stowe it may not be unac- 
ceptable to read the Names, and the characteriſtic Inſcriptions of 
this lovely retreat, conſecrated to Patriot worth, exalted genius, 
and the love of the Human Race. 

SIR TIIOMAS GRESHAM, 
Who, by the honourable profeſſion of a Merchant, having en- 
riched himſelf, and his Country, for carrying On the Commerce of 


the World, built the Royal Exchange, 


IGNATIUS 
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© worthy of Apollo himſelf; and thoſe who, by the 
* invention of uſcful arts, contributed to the comfort 
* of human he ; ail thoſe, in a word, who by defery- 
ing well of Mankind have purchaſed for themſelyes 
* a acathleſs name.” 

There 


IGNATIUS JONES, 
Who, to adorn his Country, introduced and rivalled the Creck 
and Roman ArchiteCture. 
| JOHN MILTON, 
Whoſe ſublime and unbounded genius equalled a ſubject that care 
ned him beyond the limits of the World. 
| WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR, 

Whoſe excellent genius opened to him the whole heart of Man, 
all the mines of Fancy, all the ſtores of Nature; and gave him 
power, beyond all other Writers, to move, aſtoniſh, and delight 
Mankind, | 

JOHN _.LOCEKE, 
Who, beſt of all Philoſophers, unde: ſtood the powers of the Hu- 
man Mind, the nature, end, and bounds of Civil Government ; 
and, with equal courage and fagacity, refuted the flavith ſyſtems 
of uſurped authority over the rights, the confciences, or the reaton 
of Mankind. 

| SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
Whom the GOD of Nature made to comprehend his Works; 
and, from ſimple principles, to diſcover the Laws never known 
before, and to explain the appearances never underſtood, of thie 
ſtupendous Univerſe. 
SIR FRANCES BACON, (Load Venus: */ 


7 | nat: > mins, einge 
Who, by the ſtrength and light of a ſuperior o to pee. 
ht to purſue: truth, 


. . f * . af 
vain ſpeculation, and fallacious theory, t. 


and 1 : : f experuacnut. 
and improve Philoſophy by the cert»** method ot ex | 
KING ALFRED, 
f uten : Kings; wh e out the 
The mildeſt, juſteſt, moſt veneficent ot Rings; ho drov : 8 | 
Danes, ſecured the $<25» protected Learning, eſtabliſhed Juries, 
, 7 no TWO 
cruſhed Corporation, guarded Liberty, and was the Founder of 


the Engliſh Conititution. 
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There I would have, ſcattered about, monuments 
of every kind, and apportioned to the various degrees 
of merit : obeliſks, columns, pyramids, urns, bas-re- 
licfs, medallions, ſtatues, tablets, periſtyles, domes ; I 
would not have them crowded together as iu a repo- 
ſitory, bat diſpoſed with taſte ; neither would I have 
them all of wh te marble, as it they came out of the 


EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, 
The terror of Europe, the delight of Iingland; who preſerved un- 
altered, in the height of Glory and Fortune, his natural Gentle- 
neſs and Modeſty. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

Who confounded the projects and deſtroyed the Power that 
threatened to oppreſs the liberties of Europe ; ſhook off the yoke 
of Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny ; reſtored Religion from the Corruptions 
of Popery ; and, by a wiſe, a moderate, and a popular Govern- 
ment, gave Wealth, Security, and Reſpect to England. 


KING WILLIAM II, 
Who by his Virtue and Conſtancy, having ſaved his Country 
from a foreign Maſter, by a bold and generous enterprize, pre- 
ſerved the Liberty and Religion of Great-Eritain. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 

A valiant Soldier, and an able Stateſman ; who, endeavouring to 
rouze the ſpirit of his Maſter, for the Honour of his Country, 
againſt the ambition cf Spain, fell a ſacrifice to the influence of 
that Court, whoſe arms he had vanquiſhed, and whoſe deſigns 
* poſed. 
Wks a. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 

: us. many perils, was the firſt of Britons that adven- 


tured 7 ied ! d 
to {ail rounu he Globe; and carried into unknown Seas 


and Nations, the knowtug. and glory of the Engliſh Name. 
JOHN vr AMPDEN, 

o wit great ſpirit, and conſumi.ate abilities, begun a noble 
oppoſition to an arbitrary Court, in detesne of the lüberties of 


his Country; ſupported them in Parliament, al dicd for them in 
the Field. 


ſame 
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fame quarry ; bat of marbles and ſtones of every co- 
lour. There would he no occafion, thrown the 
whole extent of this vaſt encloſure, which I ſiippoſe 
to hc at leafi a mile and a half in diameter, for the 
application of the line, nor for digging up the gronul, 
nor tor graſs-plots, nor for trees cut into ſhape and 
fantaſtically triinmed, nor for any thing reſembling 
what is to be ſeen in our gardens. For a ſimilar rea- 
fon I wouid have no Latin inſcriptions, nor mytholo- 
gical expreſſions, nor any thing that ſavoured of the 
Academy. Still Iefs would I admit of dignit:«s, or of 
honours, which call to remeinbrance the vain ideas 
of the World; I would retrench from them all the 
qualities which arc deſtroyed by death; no unpor- 
tance ſhould there be aTigned but to good actions, 
which ſurvive the man and the cinzen, and which are 
the only titles that poſterity cares for, and that GOD 
recompenſes. The inſcriptions upon them {0uld be 
ſimple, and naturally ſuggeſted by each particular 
ſubject. I would not ſet the living a-talking uſeleſsly 
to the dead, and to inauimute objects, as is the caſe 
in our epitaphs ; but the dead, and inanimate objects, 
ſhould ſpeak to the living for their inſtruction, as 
among the Ancients. "Theſe correſpondencics of 
an inviſible to a viſible nature, of a time remote to 
the time preſent, convey to the ſoul the celeſtial ex- 
tenſion of infinity, and are the ſource of the delight 
which ancient inſeriptions inſpire. 

Thus, for example, on a rock placed amidſt a tuft 
of ſtrawherry-plants of Chili, theſe words might be 
inſcribed : 
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I was unknown to Europe; but, in ſuch a Year, ſuch a Per- 
ſon, born in ſuch a Place, tranſplanted me from the loity 
Mountains of Chili, and now I bear Flowers and Fruit in 
the happy Climate of France. 


Underneath a bus- relief of coloured marble, which 


ſhould repreſent little children eating, drinking, aud 


253 
playing, the following inſcription might appear: 
We were expoſed in the Streets to the Dogs, to Famine and 
Cold; ſuch a Compatlhonate Female, of ſuch a Place, lodged 
us, clothed us, and fed us with the Milk which our own 
Mothers had denied. 


At the foot of a ſtatue of white marble, of a young 
and beautiful woman, fitting and wiping her cyes, 
with ſymptoms of grief and joy 

J was odious in the Sight of GOD and Man; but, meltc4 
into Penitence, 1 have made my Feace with Heaven by Cen- 
trition, and have repaired the XIiſchief which I had done to 
Men, by befriending the Miterable, 


Near this might be inſcribed, under that of a young 
girl in mean attire, employed with her diſtaff and 
ſpindle, and looking up to Heaven with rapture : 

1 have learned to Deſpiſe the vain Delights of the World, 

and now I enjoy Happineſs. 


- Of thoſe monuments, ſome ſhould exhibit no other 
clogium but the name ſimply : ſuch ſhould be, for 
example, the tomb wv hich contained the aſhes of the 
Author of Telemachus; or at moſt I would engrave 
on it the following words, ſo expreſſive of his aſfec- 
tionaté and ſublime character: | 

He fulfilled the Two Great Precepts of the Law: 


He loved GOD and Man, 
I have 
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J have no need to ſuggeſt, that theſe inſcrintions 
might be eber iel mn a much happicr ſtyle than 
mine; but 1 would intift upon this, that in the Courts 


3 


introduced there ſhould be diimiayed no air of info- 


[ * 


lence; no dilhevelled oe. 
like thoſe of the Angel founding the reſurrection— 
] 


trumpet, no thentrigal oret, and no violent toſſing 


8 . 0 
lying about in the wind, 


i " 4 


of the robes, like the Magetulenc of the Carmelites ; 
no mythological attributes, which convey nothing 
cople, Every 3 ſhould 
there appear with bis appropriate badge of diſtine— 


0 


inſtructive to the J 
. 


tion: there ſhould be exhibied the ſea-cap of the 
ſailor, the cornet of ihe nun, the ftool of the Savoyard, 
pots for milk, and pots for ſoup. 

Theſe ſtatues of virtuous citizens onght to be fully 
as reſpectable as thoſe of the Gods of En and 
8 more interéſting than that of the an- 
tique grinder or gludiator. But it would be neceſſary 


that our Artiſts ſhould ft fudy to convey, as the An- 


cients did, the characters of the foul in the attitude 
of the body, and in the traits of the countenance. 
ſuch as penitence, hope, joy, ſenſibility, innocence. 
Theſe arc the peculiaritics of Nature, which never 
vary, and which always pleate whatever be the dra- 
pery. Nay the morc contemptible that the occupa- 
tions and the garb of ſuch perſonages are, the more 
ſublime will appcar the exprefiion of charity, of hu- 
manity, of innocence, and of all their virtues, A 
young and beautiful femule, labouring like Penelope 
at her web, and modetily dreſſed in a Grecian robe, 
with long plaits, would there no doubt preſent an 
object pleating to cvery one : but 1 ſhould think her 
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a thouſand times more intereſting than the figure of 
Penelope herſelf, employed in the ſame labour, under 
the tatters of misfortune and miſery. 

There ſhould be on thoſe tombs no ſkeletons, no 
bats-wings, no Time with his ſcythe, no one of thoſe 
terrifying attributes whereby our ſlaviſh education en- 
deavours to inſpire us with horror at the thought of 
death, that laſt benefit of Nature: but we ſhould 
contemplate on them ſymbols which announce 2 
happy and immortal life; veſſels, ſhattered by the 
tempeſt, arriving ſafe in port; doves taking their 
ſtight toward Heaven, and the like, 

The ſacred effigies of virtuous citizens, crowned 
with flowers, with the characters of felicity, of peace, 
and of conſolation in their faces, ſhould be arranged 
toward the centre of the iſland, around a vaſt moſſy 
down, under the trees of the Country, ſuch as ſtately 
beech-trees, majeſtic pines, cheſtnut-trees loaded 
with fruit. There, likewiſe, ſhould be ſeen the vine 
wedded to the elm, and the apple-tree of Normandy 
clothed with fruit of all the variety of colours which 
flowers diſplay. From the middle of that down 
ſhould aſcend a magnificent temple in form of a ro- 
tundo. It ſhould be ſurrounded with a periſtyle of 
majeftic columns, as was formerly at Rome the Moles 
 Adriani, But I could wſh it to be much more ſpa- 
cious. On the frize theſe words might appear: 


To the Law of the Human Race. 


In the centre I would have an altar ſimple and un- 
ornamented, at which, on certain days of the year, 
divine ſervice might be celebrated. No production 
of ſculpture nor of painting, no gold nor jewels, 

| ſhould 
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ſhould be deemed worthy of decorating the interior 
of this temple ; but ſacred inſcriptions ſhould an- 
nounce the kind of merit which there received the 
crown. All thoſe who might repoſe within the pre- 
cincts undoubtedly would not be Saints. But over 
the principal gate, on a tablet of white marble, theſe 
divine words might meet the eye: 


Her Sins, which were many, are forgiven; for 
ſhe loved much, 


On another part of the frize, the following inſcrip- 


tion, which unfolds the nature of our duties, might 
be diſplayed : 


Virtue is an Effort made upon Ourſelves, for the Good of Men, 
in the View of pleaſing GOD only. 


To this might be ſubjoined the following, very 


much calculated to repreſs our ambitious emula— 


tion : 
The ſmalleſt Act of Virtue is of more Value than the Exercile of 
the greateſt Talents. 


On other tablets might be inſcribed maxims of 
truſt in the divine Providence, extracted from the 
Philoſophers of all Nations; ſuch as the following, 
borrowed from the modern Perſians : 

When Affliction is at the Height, then we are the moſt encouraged 


to look for Conſolation. The narroweſt Part of the Defile is 
at the Entrance of the Plain.* 


And that other of the ſame country: 


Whoever has cordially devoted his Soul to GOD, has effectually 
ſecured Himſelf againſt all the Ills which can befal Him, both 
in this World, and in the next. 


* Chardin's Palace of Iſpahan. 
There 
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There might be inſerted ſome of a philoſophic 
caſt, on the yanity of human things, ſuch as the fol- 


lowing : 
Eft:mate each of your Days by Pleaſures, by Loves, by Treaſures, 
and by Grandeurs; the Laſt will accuſe them all of V anity. 


Or that other, Which opens to us a perſpective of 


the life to come: 


He who has provided Light for the Eye of Man, Sounds for his 
Ear, Perfumes for his Smell, and Fruits for his Palate, will 
find the Means of one Day repleniſhing his Heart, which 


nothing here below can latisfy. 


And that other, which inculcates charity toward 
men from the motives of ſel-intereſt : 


When a Man findies the World, he prizes thoſe only who 
poſſeſs Sagacity; but, when he ſtudies Ilimſelf, he etteems 


only thoſe who exerciſe indulgence, 
I would have the following inſcribed round the 


cupola, in letters of antique bronꝭe: 


Mandaium novum do wehis, ut diligatis invicem ; ficut dilexi wes, 
ut et cs diligatis inuicem. 
JOAN. cap. xlii. v. 34 


A new Commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; 
as J have loved you, that ye allo love one another, 


In order to decorate this temple externally with a 
becoming dignity, no ornament would be neceilary 
except thoſe of Nature, The firſt rays of the rifing, 
and the laſt of the ſetting Sun, would gild it's cupola, 
towering above the ſoreſts: in the day-time the fires 
of the South, and by night the luſtre of the Moon, 
would trace it's majeſtic ſhadow on the ſpreading 


down: the Seine would repeat the rcticxcs of 1t 
it's 
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it's flowing ſtream. In vain would the tempeſt rage 
around it's enormous vault; and when the hand of 
Time ſhould have bronzed it with moſs, the oaks of 


the Country ſhould iftue from it's antique cornices, 


and the eagles of Heaven, hovering round and round, 
would reſort thither to build their neſts. 

Neither talents, nor birth, nor gold, ſhould con- 
ſtitute a title for claiming the honour of a monument 
in this patriotic and holy ground. But it will be 
aſked, Who is to judge, and to decide, the merits of 
the perſons whoſe aſhes are to be there depoſited 2 
The King alone ſhould have the power of deciſion, 
and the people the privilege of reporting the cauſe. 
It ſhould not be ſufficient for a citizen, in order to 
his obtaining this kind of diſtinction, that he had 
cultivated a new plant in a hot-houſe, or even in his 
garden; but it ſhould be requiſite to have it ndtu- 
ralized in the open field, and the fruit of it carried 


for ſale to the public market. It ought not to be 


deemed ſuficient that the model of an ingenious 
machine was preſerved in the collection of an Artiſt, 
and approved by the Academy of Sciences; it ſhould 
be required to have the machine itſelf in the hands 
of the People and converted to their uſe. It ought 
by no means to ſuffice, in order to eſtabliſh the claim 
of a literary Work, that the prize had been adjudged 
to it by the French Academy; but that it ſhould be 
read by that claſs of men for whoſe uſe it was deſigned. 
Thus, for example, a patriotic Ode ihould be 2c- 
counted good for nothing, unleſs it were ſung avout 
the ſtrects by the common people. The merit of a 
naval or military Commander ſhould be alcerteined, 

not 
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not by the report of Gazettes, but by the ſuTrages ot 
the ſailors or ſoldiery. ; 

The people in truth diſtinguiſh hardly any other 
virtue in the citizen except beneficence : they con- 
ſult only their own leading want; but their inſtinct 
on this article is conformable to the divine Law : for 
all the virtues terminate in that, even thoſe which 
appear the moſt remote from it ; and ſuppoſing there 
were rich men who meant to captivate their aftec- 
tions by doing them good, that is preciſely the teel- 
ing with which wc propoſe to inſpire them. "They 
would fulfil their duties, and the lofty and the Jow 
conditions of humanity would be reduced to a ſtate 
of approximation. 

From an Inſtitution of this kind would reſult the 
re-eſtabliſhment of one of the Laws of Nature, of all 
others the moſt important to a Nation; I mean an 
inexhauſtible perſpective of infinity, as neceſſary to 
the happineſs of a whole Nation as to that of an in- 
dividual. Such is, as we have caught a glimpſe in 
another place, the nature of the human mind ; if it 
perceives not infinity in it's proſpects, it falls back 
upon itſelf, and deſtroys itſelf by the exertion of it's 
own powers. Rome preſented to the patriotiſm of 
her citizens the conqueſt of the World: but that ob- 
jet was too limited. Her laſt victory would have 
proved the commencement of her ruin. The efta- 
bliſhment which I am now propoſing is not ſubjected 
to this inconveniency. No object can poſſibly be 
propoſed to Man more unbounded, and more pro- 
found, than that of his own latter end. IJhere arc 
no monuments more varied and more agreeable than 

thoic 
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thoſe of virtue. Were there to be reared annually 
in this Elyſium, but a ſingle tablet of the marble of 
Britanny, or of the granite of Auvergne, there would 
always be the means of keeping the People awake, 
by the ſpectacie of novely. The provinces of the 
kingdom would diſpute with the Capital the privileg 
of introducing the monuments of their virtuous in- 
habitants. 

What an auguſt Tribunal might be formed, of 
Biſhops eminent for their picty, of upright Magi- 
ſtrates, oi celebrated Commanders of Armies, to ex- 
amine their ſeveral pretenſions! What memoirs 
might one day appear, proper to create an intereſt in 
the minds of the People, who ſee nothing in their 
library but the ſentences of death pronounced on il- 
luſtrious criminals, or the lives of Saints, which are 
far above their ſphere. How many new ſubjects for 
our men of letters, who have nothing for it but to 


trudge ctcrnally over the beaten ground of the age of 


Lows XIV. or to prop up the reputation of the 
Greeks and Romans ! What curious anecdotes for 
our wealthy voluptuaries! They pay a very high 
price for the Hiſtory of an American inſect, engraved 
in cvery poſſible manner, and ſtudied through the 
microſcope minute by minute, in all the phaſes of it's 
exiſtence. They would not have lefs pleaſure in 
ſtudying the manners of a poor collier, bringing up 
his family virtuouſly in the foreſts, in the midſt of 
ſmugglers and banditti; or thote of a wretched fiſher- 
man, who, in finding delicacics for their tables, is 
obliged to live like a heron in the midit of tempeſts. 

I haye no doubt that theſe monuments, executed 
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with the taſte which we are capable of diſplaying, 
would attract crowds of rich ſtrangers to Paris. They 
reſort hither already to live in it, they would then 
flock hither to die among us. They would endea— 
vour to deſerve well of a Nation become the arbiter 
of the virtues of Europe, and to acquire a laſt afylum 
in the holy land of this Elyſium; where all virtuous 
and beneficent men would be reputed citizens. This 
eſtabliſhment, which might be formed undoubtedly 
in a manner very ſuperior to the feeble ſketch which 
I have preſented of it, would ſerve to bring the higher 
conditions of life into contact with the lower, much 
better than our churches themſelves, into which ava- 
rice and ambition frequently introduce among the 
citizens diſtinctions more humiliating than are to be 
met with even in Society. It would allure forcigner? 
to the Capital, by holding out to them the rights of a 
citizenſhip illuſtrious and immortal. It would unitc, 
in a word, Religion to Patriotiſm, and Patriotiſm to 
Religion, the mutual bonds of which are on the point 
of being torn aſunder. | 

It is not neceſſary for me to ſubjoin, that this eſta- 
bliſhment would be attended with no expenſe to the 
State. It might be reared and kept up, by the re- 
venue of ſome rich abbey, as it would be conſecrated 
to Religion and to the rewards of virtue. There 15 
no reaſon why it ſhould become, like the monuments 
of modern Rome, and even like many of our own 
royal monuments, an object of filthy lucre to indi- 
viduals, who fell the fight of them to the curious. 
Particular care would be taken not to exclude the 


People, becauſe they are meanly habited ; nor to 
hunt 
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hunt out of it, as we do from our public gardens, 
poor and honeſt artiſans in jackets, while well-drefled 
courtezans flaunt about with efirontery in their great 
alleys. The loweſt of the commonalty ſhould have 
it in their power to cnter at all ſeaſons. It is to you, 
O ye miſerable of all conditions, that the ſight of the 
friends of Humanity ſhould of right appertain ; and 
your patrons are henceforth no where but among the 
ſtatues of virtuous men! There, a ſoldier at ſight, of 
Catinat would learn to endure calumny. There, a 
girl of the town, ſick of her inſamous protelion, would 
with a ſigh caſt her eyes down to the ground, on be- 
holding the ſtatue of modeſty approached with honour 
and reſpect : but at fight of that of a female of her 
own condition, reclaimed to the paths ob virtue, ſhe 
ſhould raiſe them toward Him who preferred repent- 
ance to Innocence. 

It may be objected to me, That our poorer fort 
would very foon ſpread deſtruction over all thoſe mo- 
numents ; and it muſt indeed be admitted, that they 
ſeldom fail to treat in this manner thoſe which do 
not intereſt them There ſhould undoubtedly be a 
police in this place; but the people reſpect monu- 
ments which are deſtined to their uſe. Ihey com- 
mit ravages in a park, but do not wantonly deſtroy 
any thing in the open country. They would ſoon 
take the Elyſium of their Country under their own 
protection, and watch over it with zeal much more 
ardent than that of Swits and military guards. 

Befides more than one method might be deviſed to 


render that ſpot reſpectable and dear to them. It 


ought to be rendered an inviolable aſylum to the un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate of cvery deſcription; for example, to fathers 
who have incurred the debt of the month's nurſing of 
a child; and to thoſe who have committed venial and 
mconſiderate faults; it would be proper to prohibit 
any arreſt taking place there upon any one's perſon, 
except by an expreſs warrant from the King under his 
own ſignature. "This likewiſe ſhould be the place to 
which laborious families out of employment might be 
directed to addreſs themſclyves. There ought to ben 
ſtrict prohibition to make it a place of alms-giving, 
but an unhounded permiſſion to do good in it. Per— 
ſons of virtue, who underſtand how to diſtinguiſh, 
and to employ men, would reſort thither in queſt of 
proper objects in whoſe behalf they might cinploy 
their credit; others, in the view of putting reſpect on 
the memory of ſome illuſtrious perſonage, would give 
a repaſt at the foot of his ſtatuc to a family of poor 
People. The State would ſet the example of this at 
certain favourite epochs, ſuch as a feſtival in honour 
of the King's birth-day. Proviſions might then be 
diſtributed among the populace, not by toſſing loaves 
at their heads, as in our public rejoicings; but they 
might be claſſed, and made to fit down on the graſs 
in profeſſional aſſemblages, round the ſtatues of thoſe 
who invented, improved, or perfected the ſeveral 
arts. Such repaſts would have no reſemblance to 
thoſe which the rich ſometimes give to the wretched, 
out of ceremony, and in which they reſpectfully wait 
upon their humble gueſts with napkins under their 
arm. The perſons who gave the entcrtainment 
ſhould be obliged to ſit down at table with their 


company, and to cat and drink with them. It would 
be 
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be needleſs to impoſe on them the taſk of waſhing 
the feet of the poor; but they might be admoniſhed 
of rendering to them a ſervice of much more real im- 
portance, that of ſupplying them with ſhoes and 
ſtockings. | | 

There the man of wealth would he inſtructed 
really to practiſe virtue, and the People to know it. 
The Nation would there learn their great dutics, and 
be aſfiſted in forming a juſt idea of true greatneſs. 
They would behold the homage preſented to the 
memory of virtuous men, and the offerings tendered 
to the DEI, ultimately applied to the relief of the 
miſerable. 

Such repaſts would recal to our remembrance the 
love-fcaſts of the primitive Chriſtians, and-the Satur- 
nalia of death, toward which every day is carrying us 
forward, and which, by ſpecdily reducing us all to an 
eſtate of equality, will efface cvery other difference 
among us except that of the good which we ſhall have 
done in life. 

In the days of other times, in order to do honour 
to the memory of virtucus men, the faithful afſembled 
in places conſecrated by their actions, or by their ſe- 
pulchres, on the brink of a fountain, or under the 
ſhade of a foreſt. Thither they had proviſious carried, 
and invited thoſe who had none to come and partake 
with them. The ſame cuſtoms have been common 
to all religions. They fiill ſubſiſt in thoſe of Aſia. 
You find them prevailing among the ancient Greeks. 
When Aenaplin had accompliſhed that famous re- 
treat by which he ſaved ten thouſand of his compa- 
triots, ravaging, as he went, the territory of Perſia, 
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he deſtined part of the booty thus obtained, to the 
ſounding of a chapel in Greece to the honour of 
Diana. He attached to it a certain revenue, which 
ſhould annually ſupply with the amuſement of the 
chace, and with a plentiful repaſt, all perſons who 
ſhould repair to it on a particular day, 


OF THE CLERGY. 


If our poor are ſometimes partakers of ſome 
wretched eccleſiaſtical diſtribution, the relief which 
they thence derive, ſo far from delivering them out 
of their miſery, only ſerves to continue them in it. 
What landed property however has been bequeathed 
to the Church expreſsly for their benefit? Why then 
are not the revenues diſtributed, in ſums ſufficiently 
large to reſcur annually from indigence at leaſt a 
certain number of families? The Clergy allege that 
they are the adminiſtrators of the goods of the poor : 
but the poor are neither ideots nor madmen to ſtand 
in need of adminiſtrators : beſides, it is impoſſible 
to prove by any one paſlage of either the Old or New 
Teſtament, that this charge -pertained to the prieſt- 
hood : if they really are the adminiſtrators of the 
poor, they have then no leſs than ſeven millions of 
perſons in the kingdom under their temporal admi- 
ſtration. I ſhall puſh this reflection no farther, It 
is a matter of unchangeable obligation to render to 
every one his due: the prieſts are by divine right the 
agents of the poor, but the King alone is the natural 
adminiſtrator. 

As indigence is the principal cauſe of the vices of 
the People, opulence may, like it, produce in it's 

turn 
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turn irregularities in the Clergy. I ſhall not avail 
myſelf here of the reprehenſions of St. Jerome, of St. 
Bernard, of St. Augilſiin, and of the other Fathers of 
the Church, to the Clergy of their times, and of the 
Countries in which they lived; wherein they pre— 
dicted to them the total deſtruction ot Religion, as a 
neceſſary conſequence of their manners and of their 
riches. The prediction of ſeveral of them was ſpeedily 
verified in Africa, in Aſia, in Judea, and in the 
Grecian Empire, in which not only the religion, but 
the very civil government of thoſe Nations, totally 
diſappeared. The avidity of moſt eccleſiaſties ſoon 
renders the functions of the Church ſuſpicions : this 
is an argument which firikes all men. I believe 
witneſſes, ſaid Paſcal, who brave death. This reaſon- 
ing however muſt be admitted with many grains of 
allowance; but no objection can be offered to this: 
I diſtruſt witneſſes who are enriching themſelves by 
their teſtimony, Religion in truth has proofs natural 
and ſupernatural, far ſupcrior to thoſe which men are 
capable of furniſhing it with. She is independent 
of our rcgularity and of our irreguiarity; but our 
Country depends on th-te. 

The World at this day looks on moſt prieſts with 
an eye of envy ; Shall I tay of hatred ? But they are 
the children of their age, juſt like other men. The 
vices which are laid to their charge belong partly to 
their Nation, partly to the times in which they live, 
to the political conſtitution of the State, and to their 
education. Ours are Frenchmen like ourſeiyes ; 
they are our kinſmen, frequently ſacrificed to our 
own fortune, through the ambition of our fathers, 
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Were we charged with the performance of their 
duties, we ſhould frequently acquit ourſelves worſe 
than they do. I know of none ſo painful, none fo 
worthy of reſpect, as thoſe of a good ccclchaſtic. 

I do not ſpeak of thoſe of a Biſhop, who exerciſes 
a vigilant carc over his dioceſe, who inſtitutes judi- 
cious ſeminarics of inſtruction, who maintains regu- 
larity and peace in communities, who reſiſts the 
wicked and ſupports the weak, who is always ready 
to ſuccour the miſerable, and who, in this age of 
error, refutes the objections of the enemies of the 
faith by his own virtues, He has his reward in the 
public eſteem. It is poſſible to purchaſe by painful 
labours the glory of being a Fenelon, or a Juigne. | 
ſav nothing of thoſe of a pariſh-miniſter, which, from 
their importance, ſometimes attract the attention of 
Kings; nor of thoſe of a miſſionary advancing to 
the crown of martyrdom. The conflicts of this laſt 
frequently endure but for a ſingle day, and his glory 
is immortal. But I ſpeak of thoſe of a ſimple and 
obſcure pariſh-drudge, to whom no one pays any 
manner of attention. He is under the neceſſity, in 
the firſt place, of ſacrificing the pleaſures and the 
liberty of his juvenile days, to irkſome and painful 
ſtudies. He is obliged to ſupport all the days of his life 
the excrcite of continency, like a cumberſome cuiraſs, 
on a thouſand occaſions which endanger the loſs of 
it. The World honours theatrical virtues only, and 
the victories of a ſingle moment. But to combat day 
after day an enemy lodged within the fortreſs, and 
who makes his approaches under the diſguiſe of a 
friend ; to repel inceſſantly, without a witneſs, with= 
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out glory, without applauſe, the moſt impetuous of 
paſſions and the gentleſt of propenſities this is not 
eaſy. 

Conflicts of another kind await him from without. 
He is every day called upon to expoſe his life to the 
attack of epidemical diſtempers. IIe is obliged to 
confeſs, with his head on the ſame pillow, perſons 
attacked with the ſinall-pox, with the putrid and the 
purple fever. This obſcure fortitude appears to me 
very far ſuperior to the courage of a ſoldier. The 


military man combats in the view of armics, animated 
with the noife of cannon and drums; he preſents 
himſelf to the ſtroke of death as a hero. But the 
pricft devotes himſelf to it as a victim. What fortune 
can this laſt promiſe himſelf from his labours? In 
many caſes, a precarious ſubſiſtence at moſt! Befides, 
ſuppoſing hin to have acquired wealth, he cannot 


tranſmit it to his deſcendants. THe beholds all his 
temporal hopes ready to expire with him. What 
indemnification does he receive from men? To be 
called upen many a time to adminiſter the conſola- 
tions of Religion to perſons who do not believe it; 
to be the refuge of the poor, with nothing to give 
them; to be ſometimes perſecuted tor his very vir- 
tues; to ſee his conflicts treated with contempt, his 
beſt-intentioned actions mil-interpreted into artifice, 
his virtues transformed into vices, his religion turned 
into ridicule. Such are the dutics impoſed, and ſuch 
the recompenſe which the World beſtows on the men 
whoſe lot it envies. 
This is what I have aſſumed the courage to pro- 
P p 3 poſe 
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poſe, ſor the happineſs of the People, and of the 
principal orders of the State, in fo far as J have been 
permitted to ſubmit my ideas to the public cye. 
Many Philoſophers and Politicians have declaimed 
againſt the diſorders of Society without troubling; 
themſelves to enquire into their cauſes, and ſtill lots 
into the remedies which might be applied. Thoſe 
of the greateſt ability have viewed our evils only in 
detail, and have recommended palliatives mercly. 
Some have proſcribed luxury; others give no quarter 
to celibacy, and would load with the charge of a 
family perſons who have not the means of ſupplying 
their perſonal neceſſities. Some are for incarcerating 
all the beggars ; others would prohibit the wretched 
women of pleaſure to appear in the ſtreets. They 
would act in the manner which that phyſician docs, 
who in order to curc the pimples on the body of a 
perſon ought of order, uſes all his {kill to force back 
the humours. Politicians, you apply the remedy to 
the head, becauſe the pain is in the forehead; but 
the miſchief is in the nerves: it is for the heart you 
muſt provide a cure; it is the People whoſe health 
you muſt endeavour to reſtiorc. 

Should ſome great Miniſter, animated with a noble 
ambition to procure for us internal happineſs, and to 
extend our power externally, have the courage to 
undertake a re-cſtabliſhment of things, he muſt in 
his courſe of procedure imitate that of Nature. She 
acts in every caſe ſlowly, and by means of re-actions. 
I repeat it, the cauſe of the prodigious power of 
gold, which has robbed the People at once of their 


morality 
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morality and of their ſubſiſtence, is in the venality of 
public employments. That of the beggary which at 
this day extends to ſeven millions of ſubjects, conſiſts 
in the enormous accumulation of landed and official 
property. That of female proſtitution is to be im- 
puted, on the one hand, to extreme indigence ; and 
on the other, to the celibacy of two millions of men. 
The unprofitable ſuperabundance of the idle and cen- 
ſorious burghers in our ſecond and third-rate cities, 
ariſcs from the impoſts which degrade the inhabitants 
of the country. The prejudices of the nobility are 
kept alive by the reſentments of thoſe who want the 
advantage of birth ; and all theſe evils, and others 
innumerable, phyſical and intellectual, ſpring up out 
or the miſery of the People. It is the indigence of the 
People which produces ſuch ſwarms of players, courte- 
zans, highwaymen, incendiarics, liceutious ſcholars, 
calumniators, flatterers, hypocrites, mendicants, kept- 
miſtreſſes, quacks of all conditions, and that infinite 
multitude of corrupted wretches, who, incapable of 
coming to any thing by their virtues, endeavour to 
procure bread and conſideration by their vices. In 
vain will you oppoſe to theſe plans of finance, pro- 
jets of equalization of taxes and tithes, of ordon- 
nances of Police, of arrets of Parliament; all your 
efforts will be fruitleſs. The indigence of the People 
is a mighty river, which is every year collecting an 
increaſe of ſirength, which is ſweeping away before 
it every oppoling mound, and which will iftue in a 
total ſubverſion of order and government. 

To this phyſical cauſe of our diſtreſſes muſt be 
added another, purely moral! I mean our education. 


Pod I ſhall 
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J ſhall venture to ſuggeſt a few reflections on this 
ſubject, though it far exceeds my higheſt powers: 
but if it be the moſt important of our abuſes, it ap- 
pears to me, on the other hand, the moſt eaſily ſuſ- 
ceptible of reformation; and this reform appcars to 
me ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it all the reſt 
goes for nothing. 
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OF EDUCATION, 


fs O what higher object,“ ſays Plutarch,* ce could 
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* Numa have directed his attention, than to 


the culture of early infancy, and to uniformity in 


the treatment of young perſons; in the view of 


preventing the colliſion of different manners, and 


turbulency of ſpirit ariſing from diverſity of na- 


* ture? 'Thus he propoſed to harmonize the minds 


of men, in a ſtate of maturity, from their having 
been, in childhood, trained in the ſame habits of 


order, and caſt into the ſame mould of virtue. 
* This, independent of other advantages, greatly 
contributed likewiſe to the ſupport of the Laws of 
* Lycurgus; for reſpect to the oath, by which the 


Spartans had bound themſelves, muſt have pro- 
duced a much more powerful effect, from his hav- 
ing by carly inſtruction and nurture dyed in the 
wool, if T may uſe the expreſſion, the morals of 
the young, and made them ſuck in with the milk 
from their nurſe's breaſt the love of his Laws and 
Inſtitutions.” 

Here is a deciſion which completely condemns our 


mode of education, by pronouncing the clogium of 


* Compariſon of Numa and Tycurgus. 
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that of Sparta. I do not heſitate a ſingle moment to 
aſcribe to our modern education, the reſtleſs, ambi- 
tious, ſpiteful, pragmatical, and intolerant ſpirit of 
moſt Europeans. The effects of it are viſible in the 
miſeries of the Nations. It is remarkable, that thoſe 
which have been moſt agitated internally and exter- 
nally, are preciſely the Nations among which our 
boaſted ſtyle of education has flouriſhed the moſt. 
The truth of this may be aſcertained, by ſtepping 
from country to country, from age to age. Politi- 
cians have imagined, that they could diſcern the cauſe 
of public misfortunes in the different forms of Go- 
vernment. But Turkey is quiet, and England is fre- 
quently in a ſtate of agitation. All political forms 
are indifferent to the happineſs of a State, as has been 
faid, provided the people are happy. We might have 
added, and provided the children are fo likewiſe. 
The Philoſopher Luloubere, Envoy from Lows XIV. 
to Siam, ſays, in the account which he gives of his 
miſſion, that the Aftatics laugh us to ſcorn, when we 
boaſt to them of the excellence of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, as contributing to the happineſs of States. They 
aſk, on reading our Hiſtories, How it is poſſible that 
our Religion ſhould be ſo humane, while we wage 
war ten times more frequently than they do ? What 
would they ſay then did they ſee among us our per- 
petual law-ſuits, the malicious cenſoriouſneſs and ca- 
lumny of our ſocietics, the jealouſy of corps, the 
quarrels of the populace, the duels of the better ſort, 
and our animoſities of every kind, nothing ſimilar to 
which is to be ſeen in Aſia, in Africa, among the Tar- 
tars, or among Savages, on the teſtimony of miſſio- 
narics 
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naries themſelyes ? For my own part, I diſcern the 
cauſe of all theſe particular and general diforders in 
our ambitious education, When a man has drunk, 
from infancy upward, into the cup of ambition, the 
thirſt of it cleaves to him all his life long, and it de- 
generates into a burning fever at the very feet of the 
altars. 

It is not Religion aſſuredly which occaſions this. 
I cannot explain how it comes to paſs, that kingdoms 
calling themſelves Chriſtian ſhould have adopted 
ambition as the baſis of public education. Independ- 
ently of their political conſtitution, which forbids it 
to all thoſe of their ſubjects who have not money, 
that is to the greateſt part of them, there is no paſſion 
ſo uniformly condemned by Religion. We have ob- 
ſerved, that there are but two paſſions in the heart of 
Man, love and ambition. Civil Laws denounce the 
ſevereſt puniſhment againſt the exceſſes of the firſt : 
they repreſs, as far as their power extends, the more 
violent emotions of it. Proſtitution is branded with 
infamous penaltics ; and in ſome countries adultery is 
puniſhed even with death. But theſe ſame Laws 
meet the ſecond more than half way ; they every 
where propoſe to it prizes, rewards and honours. 
Theſe opinions force their way, and exerciſe domi- 
nion, in cloiſters themſelves. It is a grievous ſcandal 
to a convent if the amorous intrigues of a monk hap- 
pen to take air; but what clogiums are beſtowed on 
thoſe which procure for him a cardinal's hat ! What 
raillery, imprecation, and malediction, are the portion 
of imprudent weakneſs ! What gentle and honour- 
able epithets are applicd to audacious craft ! Noble 
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emulation, love of glory, ſpirit, intelligence, merit re- 
warded. With how many glorious appellations do 
we palliate intrigue, flattery, ſimony, perfidy, and al! 
the vices which walk, in all States, in the train of the 
ambitious | 

'This is the way in which the World forms it's 
judgments ; but Religion, ever conformable to Na- 
ture, pronounces a very different deciſion on the 
characters of theſe two paſſions. Jzsvs invites the 
communications of the frail Samaritan woman, he 
pardons the adultreſs, he abſolves the female offender 
who bathed his feet with her tears; but hear how he 
inveighs againſt the ambitious :—* Wo unto you, 
& Scribes and Phariſees, for ye love the uppermoſt 
« ſeats in the ſynagogues, and the chief places at 
* feaſts, and greetings in the markets, and to be 
* called of men, Rabbi! Wo unto you, alſo, ye 
* Lawyers; for ye lade men with burdens grievous to 
be borne, and ye yourſelves touch not the burdens 
* with one of your fingers]! Wo unto you, Lawyers, 
* for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourſelves, and them that were en- 
* tering in ye hindered !” and fo on. He declares 
to them that notwithſtanding their empty honours in 
this World, harlots ſhould go before them into the 
kingdom of Gop. He cautions us, in many places, 
to be on our guard againſt them; and intimates that 
we ſhould know them by their fruits. In pronounc- 
ing deciſions ſo different from ours, He judges our 
paſſions, according to their natural adaptations. He 
pardons proſtitution, which is in itſelf a vice, but. 


** Luke xi. 43, &c, 5 | 
which 
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which after all is a frailty only, relatively to the order 
of Society; and He condemns, without mercy, the 
ſin of ambition, as a crime which is contrary at once 
to the order of Society, and to that of Nature. The 
firſt involves the diſtreſs of only two guilty perſons, 
but the ſecond affects the happineſs of Mankind. 

To this our Doctors reply, that the only objed 
purſued in the education of children, is the inſpiring 
them with a virtuous emulation. I do not believe 
there is ſuch a thing in our Colleges as exerciſes of 
virtue, unleſs it be to preſcribe to the ſtudents, on this 
ſubject, certain themes or amplifications. But a real 
ambition is taught, by engaging them to diſpute the 
firſt place in their ſeveral clatles, and to adopt a thou- 
ſand intolerant ſyſtems. Accordingly, when they 
have once got the key of knowledge in their pocket, 
they reſolutely determine, like their maſters, to let no 
one enter but by their door. 

Virtue and ambition are abſolutely incompatible. 
The glory of ambition 1s to mount, and that of virtue 
is to deſcend. Obſerve how Jꝝsus CHRIST repri- 
mands his Diſciples when they atked him who ſhould 
be the firſt among them. He takes a little child, and 
places him in the midſt : Not, ſurcly, a child from 
our ſchools. Ah! when He recommends to us the 
humility ſo ſuitable to our frail and miſerable condi- 
tion, it is becauſe He did not conſider that power, 
even ſupreme, was capable of conſtituting our happi- 
neſs in this World; and it is worthy of being re- 
marked, that He did not confer the ſuperiority over 
the reſt on the Diſciple whom he loved the moſt ; but 
as a reward to the love of him who had been faithful 

unto 
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unto death, He bequeathed to him, with his dying 
breath, his own mother as a legacy. 

This pretended emulation, inſtilled into children, 
renders them for life intolerant, yain-glorious, trem- 
blingly alive to the ſlighteſt cenſure, or to the meaneſt 
token of applauſe from an unknown perſon. "They 
are trained to ambition, we are told, for their good, 
in order to their proſpering in the World; but the 
cupidity natural to the human mind is more than 
ſufficient for the attainment of that object. Have 
merchants, mechanics, and all the lucrative profeſ- 
fions, in other words, all the conditions of Society ; 
have they necd of any other ſtimulus ? Were ambi- 
tion to be inſtilled into the mind of only one child, 
deſtined at length to fill a ſtation of high importance, 
this education, which is by no means exempted from 
inconveniencies, would be adapted at leaſt to the 
career which the young man had in proſpect. But 
by infuſing it into all, you give each individual as 
many opponents as he has got companions ; you ren- 
der the whole unhappy, by means of each other, 
Thoſe who are incapable of riſing by their talents, 
endeavour to inſinuate themſelves into the good grace: 
of their maſters by flattery, and to ſupplant their 
_ equals by calumny. If theſe means ſucceed not, they 
conceive an averſion for the objects of their emula- 
tion, which, to their comrades, has all the value of 
applauſe, and becomes to themſelves a perpetual 
ſource of depreſſion, of chaſtiſement, and of tears. 

This is the reaſon that ſo many grown men, en- 
deavour to banith from their memory the times and 


the objects of their carly ſtudies, though it be natu- 
| ral 
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ral to the heart of Man io recollect with delight the 

epochs of infancy. How many bchoid, in the ma- 
turity of life, the bowers of oficrs and the ruſtic ca- 
nopies which ſerved for their infant flecping and 
dining apartments, who could not look without ab- 
horrence upon a Tur/clm, or a Defpauter ! I have no 
doubt that thoſe diſguſis of carly education, extend 
a moſt baleful influence to that love with which we 
ought to be animated toward Religion, becauſe it's 
elements, in like manner, are diſplayed only through 
the medium of gloom, pride and inhumanity. 

The plan of moſt maſters conſiſts above all in com- 
poſing the exterior of their pupils. They form on the 
ſame model, a multitude of characters which Nature 
had rendered eſſentially different. One will have his 
diſciples to be grave and ſtately, as if they were fo 
many little prefidents ; others, and they are the moſt 
numerous, with to make theirs alert and lively. One 
of the great burdens of the leſſon is an inceflant fillip 
of: © Come on, make haſic, don't be lazy.“ To this 
impulſion ſimply J aſcribe the general giddineſs of 
our youth, and of which the Nation is accuſed. It 
is the impaticnce of the maſter which in the firſt in- 
ſtance produces the precipitancy of the ſcholars. Tt 
afterwards acquires ſtrength in the commerce of the 
World, from the impaticnce of the women. But 
through the progreſs of human life, Is not reflection 
of much higher importance than promptitude ? How 
many children are deſtined to fill ſituations whit! 
require ſcriouſneſs and ſolemnity ? Is not reflection 
the baſis of prudence, of temperance, of wiſdom, and 
of moſt of the other moral qualitiss? For my own 

| part 
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part 1 have always ſeen honeſt people abundantly 
tranquil, and rogues always alert. 

There is in this reſpect a very perceptible differ- 
ence between two children, the one of whom has 
been educated in his Father's houſe, and the other at 
a public ſchool. The firſt is beyond all contradiction 
more polite, more ingenuous, leſs jealouſly diſpoſed ; 
and from this ſingle circumſtance, that he has been 
brought up without the defire of excelling any one, 
and full leſs of ſurpaſſing himſelf, according to our 
great faſhionable phraſeology, but which is as deſti- 
tute of common ſenſe as many others of the kind. 
Is not a child, influenced by the emulation of the 
ſchools, under the neceſſity of renouncing it, from 
the very firſt ſtep he makes in the World, if he means 
to be ſupportable to his equals, and to himſelf ? If he 
propoſes to himſelf no other object but his own ad- 
vancement, Will he not be afflicted at the proſperity 


of another ? Will he not, in the courſe of his pro- 


greſs, be liable to have his mind torn with the aver- 
fions, the jcalouſies and the deſires, which muſt de- 
prave it, both phyſically and moraily ? Do not Phi- 
loſophy and Religion impoſe on him the neceſſity of 
excrting himſelf every day of his life, to eradicatc 
thoſe faults of education? The World itſelf obliges 
him to maſk their hideous aſpect. Here is a fine pcr- 
ſpective opened to human life, in which we are con- 
ſtrained to employ the half of our days in deſtroying, 
with a thouſand painful efforts, what had bcen rait- 
ing up in the other with ſo many tears and ſo much 

parade. 
We have borrowed thoſe vices from the Greeks, 
without 
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without being aware that they had contributed to 
their perpetual diviſions, and to their final ruin. "The 
greateſt part at leaſt of their exerciſes, had the good 
of their Country as the leading object. If there 
were propoſed among the Greeks prizes for ſuperio- 
rity in wreſtling, in boxing, in throwing the quoit, 
in foot and chariot races, it was becauſe ſuch exer— 
ciſes had a reference to the art of war. If they had 
others eſtabliſhed for the reward of ſupcrior elo- 
quence, it was becauſe that art ſerved to maintain the 
intereſts of Country, from city to city, or in the ge- 
neral Aſſemblies of Greece. But to what purpoſe do 
we employ the tedious and painful ſtudy of dead 
languages, and of cuſtoms foreign to our Country ? 
Moſt of our inſtitutions, with relation*to the An- 
cients, have a ſtriking reſemblance to the paradiſe of 
the Savages of America. Thoſe good people imagine 
that after death the fouls of their compatriots migrate 
to a certain country, where they hunt down the ſouls 
of beavers with the ſouls of arrows, waizing over the 
ſoul of ſnow with the ſoul of rackets, and that they 
dreſs the ſoul of their game in the ſoul of pots. We 
bave in like manner the images of a Coliſeum, where 
no ſpectacles are exhibited ; images of pcriityles and 
public ſquares in which we are not permitted to 
walk ; images of antique vaſes in which it is impoſ- 
ible to put any liquor, but which contribute largely 

to our images of grandcur and patriotifin. The real 
Greeks, and the real Romans, would belicve themn- 
ſelves among us to be in the land of their ſhades, 
Happy would it have been four us had we borrowed 
trom them vain images only, and not naturalized in 
Vox. II. Qq our 
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our Country their real evils, by tranſplanting thither 
the jealouſies, the hatreds, and the vain emulations 
which rendered them miſerable. 

It was Charlemagne, we are told, who inſtituted 
our courſe of ſtudies; and ſome ſay it was in the view 
of dividing his ſubjects, and of giving them employ- 
ment. He has ſuccecded in this to a miracle. Seven 
years devoted to humanity or claſſical learning, two to 
Philoſophy, three to Theology : twelve years of languor, 
of ambition, and of ſelf-conceit ; without taking into 
the account the years which well-meaning parents 
double upon their children, to make ſure work of it 
as they allege. I aſk whether on emerging thence a 
ſtudent is, according to the denomination of thoſe 
reſpective branches of ſtudy, more humane, more of 
a philoſopher, and believes more in Gop, than an 
honeſt peaſant who has not been taught to read ? 
What good purpoſe then docs all this anſwer to the 
greateſt part of Mankind ? What benefit do the ma- 
jority derive from this irkſome courſe, on mixing 
with the World, toward perfecting their own intclli- 
gence, and even toward purity of diction. We have 
ſeen, that the claſſical Authors themſelves haye bor- 
rowed their illumination only from Nature, and that 
thoſe of our own Nation who have diſtinguiſhed 

themſelves the moſt in literature and in the ſciences, 
ſuch as Deſcartes, Michael Montaigne, J. J. Rouſſear!, 
and others, have ſucceeded only by deviating from 
the track which their models purſued, and frequently 
by purſuing the directly oppoſite path. Thus it was 
that Deſcartes attacked and ſubverted the philoſophy 
ef Ariſtolle: you would be tempted to ſay, that Elo- 

quence 
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quence and the Sciences are completely out of the 
province of our Gothic Inſtitutions, 

I acknowledge at the fame time that it is a fortu= 
nate circumſtance for many children, thoſe who have 
wicked parents, that there are colleges ; they are lets 
miſerable there than iu the father's houſe. The faults 
of maſters being expoſed to view, are in part repreſſed 
by the fear of public cenſure; but it is not ſo as to 
thoſe of their parents. For example, the pride of a 
man of letters is loquacious, and ſometimes infiruc- 
tive; that of an cccleflaſtic is clothed with diſſimu- 
lation, but flattering ; that of a man of family is 
lofty, but frank; that of a clown is inſolent, but 
natural: but the pride of a warm tradeſtnan is ſullen 
and ſtupid ; it is pride at it's caſe, pride in a night- 
gown. As the cit is never contradicted, except it 
be by his wife, they unite their cfforts to render their 
children unhappy, without ſo much as ſuſpecting 
that they do ſo. Is it credible that in a ſociety, the 
men of which all moraliſts allow to be corrupted, in 
which the citizens maintain their ground only by the 
terror of the Laws. or by the fear which they have of 
each other, feeble and defenceleſs children ſhould 
not be abandoned to the diſcretion of tyranny 2 No- 
thing can be conceived fo ignorant, and fo conceit- 
ed, as the greateſt part of tradeſmen ; among them 
it is that folly ſhoots out ſpreading and profound 
roots. You ſee a great many of this claſs, both men 
and women, dying of apoplectic fits, from a too ſe- 
dentary mode of life ; from cating beef, and ſwallow- 
ing ſtrong broths, when they are out of order, with- 
vut ſuſpecting for a moment that ſuch a regimen was 

Qq2 pernicious. 
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pernicious. Nothing can be more wholeſome ſay 
they; they have always ſeen their Aunts do fo. 
Hence it is that a multitude of falſe remedies and of 
ridiculons ſuperſtitions, maintain a reputation among 
them, long after they have been exploded in th: 
World. In their cup-boards is ſtill carefully trea- 
ſured up the caſſis, a ſpecies of poiſon, as if it were 
an univerſal panacea. The regimen of their unfor- 
tunate children reſembles that which they employ 
where their own health is concerned ; they form them 
to melancholy habits ; all that they make them learn, 
up to the Goſpel itſelf, is with the rod over their 
head; they fix them in a ſedentary poſture all the 
day long, at an age when Nature is prompting them 
to ſtir about, for the purpoſe of expanding their form. 
Be good children, is the perpetual injunction ; and 
this goodneſs conſiſts in never moving a limb. A 
woman of ſpirit who was fond of children, took no- 
tice one day, at the houſe of a ſhop-keeper in St. 
Denis-ſtrect, of a little boy and girl who had a very 
ſerious air.“ Your children are very grave,” faid 
ſhe to the mother...“ Ah! Madam,” replied the ſa- 
gacious ſhop-dame, * it 1s not for want of whipping 
* if they are not ſo.“ 

Children rendered miſerable in their ſports, and in 
their ſtudies, become hypocritical and reſerved be- 
fore their fathers and mothers.. At length however 
they acquire ſtature. One night the daughter puts 
on her cloke, under pretence of going to evening— 
prayers, but it is to give her lover the meeting: by 
and by her ſhapes divulge the ſecret ; ſhe is driven 
from her father's houſe, and comes upon the tow. 


Some 
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Some fine morning the ſon enliſts for a ſoldier. The 


father and mother are ready to go diſtracted. We 
ſpared nothing, ſay they, to procure them the beſt 
of education: they hed maſters of every kind: Fools! 
you forgot the eſſential point; you forgot to teach 
them to love you. 

They juſtify their tyranny by that cruel adage : 
Children muft be currecsid; human nature is corrupted. 
They do not perceive that they themſelves, by their 
exceſſive ſeverity, ſtand chargeable with the corrup- 
tion,* and that in every country where fathers are 
good, the children reſemble them. 


* To certain ſpecies of chaſtiſement I aſcribe the phyſical and | 
moral corruption not only of children, and of ſeveral orders of 
monks, but of the Nation ittc!f. You cannot move à ſtep through 
the ſtreets without hearing nurſes and mothers menacing their lite 
tle charge with, ſhall give ym a Hg ging, J have never been in 
England, but I am perſuaded, that the ferocity imputed to the 
Fngliſh muſt proceed from ſome ſuch cauſe, I have indeed heard 
it affirmed, that puniſhment by the rod was more cruel, and more 
frequent, among them, than with us. See what is ſaid on this 
ſubject by the illuſtrious Authors of the Spedatcr, a Work which 
has beyond contradiction greatly contributed to ſoiten both their 


manners and ours. They reproach the Engliſh Nobility for per- 


mitting this character of infamy to be impreſſed on their children. 
Conſult, particularly, No. CLVII. of that Collection, which 
concludes thus: I would not here be ſuppoſed to have ſaid, 
that our learned men of cither robe, who have been whipped at 
* ſchool, are not ſtill men of noble and liberal minds; but I ain 
* ſure they had been much more fo than they arc, had they ne- 
« ver ſuffered that infamy.'* 

Government ought to proſcribe this kind of chaſtiſement, not 
only in the public ſchools, as Ruſlia has done, but in convents, 
on ſhipboard, in private families, in boarding houſes : it corrupts 
at once fathers, mothers, preceptors, and children. I could quote 
terrible re- actions of it, did modeſty permit, Is it not very aſio- 

243 niſhing, 
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I could demonſtrate, by a multitude of examples, 
that the depravation of our moſt notorious criminals 


niſhing, that men in other reſpects of a ſtaid and ſcrious exterior, 
ſhould lay down as the baſis of a Chriſtian education, the obſerv- 
ance of gentleneſs, humanity, chaſtity ; and puniſh timid and 
innocent children with the moſt barbarous, and the moſt obfcen= 
of all chafiiſements ? Our men of letters who have been employ- 
ed in reforming abuſes for more than a century paſt, have not at- 
tacked this with the ſeverity which it deſerves. They do not pay 
ſufficient attention to the miſeries of the riſing generation. It would 
be a queſtion of right, the diſcuſſion of which were highly inte- 
reſting and important, namely, V\ hether the State could permit 
the right of inflicting infamous puniſhment, to perſons who have 
not the power of life and death? It is certain that the intamy of 
a citizen produces re- actions more dangerous to Society, than his 
own death merely. It 1s notaing at all, we are told, they are but 
children; but for this very reaſon, becauſe they are children, every 
generous ſpirit is bound to protect them, and becauſe every miſer- 
able child hecomes a bad man. 

At the ſame time, it is far from being my intention, in what! 
have aid reſpecting maſters in general, to render the profeſſion 
odious. I only mean to ſuggeſt to them, that thoſe chaſtiſements, 
the practice of which they have borrowed from the corrupted 
Greeks of the Lower Empire, exerciſe an influence much more 
powerful than they are aware of, on the hatred which is borne to 
them, as well as to the other miniſters of Religion, mouks as well 
as the regular clergy, by a people more enlightened than in former 
times. Aſter all, it muſt be granted, that maſters treat their 
pupils as they themſelves were treated. One ſet of miſerable be- 
ings are employed in forming a new ſet, frequently without ſuſ- 
pecting what they are doing. All I aim at preſent to eſtabliſh is 
this, That man has been committed to his own foreſight ; that 
all the ill which he does to his fellow-creatures, recoils ſooner or 
later upon himſelf. This re- action is the only counterpoiſe capa- 
ble of bringing him back to humanity. All the Sciences are tt} 
in a ſtate of infancy ; but that of rendering men happy has not as 
yet ſo much as ſeen the light, not even in China, whoſe politics 
are ſo far ſuperior to ours. 


began 
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began with the cruelty of their education, from Guil- 
lery down to Deſrues. But, to take leave once for all 
of this horrid perſpective, I conclude with a ſingle 
reflection : namely, if human nature were corrupted, 
as is alleged by thoſe who arrogate to themſelves the 
power of reforming it, children could not fail to add 
a new corruption to that which they find alrezdy in- 
troduced into the World, upon. their arrival in it. 
Human Society would accordingly ſpecdily reach the 
term of it's diſſolution. But children, on the con- 
trary, protract and put off that fatal period, by the 
introduction of new and untainted ſouls. It requires 
a a long apprenticeſhip to inſpire them with a taſte for 
our paſſions and cxtravagancies. New generations 
reſemble the dews and the rains of Heaven, which 
refreſh the waters of rivers flackened in their courſe, 
and tending to corruption : change the ſources of a 
river, and you will change it in the ſtream ; change 
the education of a People, and you will change thcir 
character and their manners. 

We ſhall hazard a few idcas on a ſubject of ſo 
much importance, and ſhall look for the indications 
of them in Nature. On examining the neſt of a 
bird, we find in it not only the nutriments which 
are moſt agreeable to the young, but from the ſoſt- 
neſs of the downs with which it is lined ; from it's 
ſituation, whereby it is ſheltered from the cold, from 
the rain, and from the wind ; and from a multitude 
of other precautions, it is eaſy to diſcern that thoſe 
who conſtructed it, collected around their brood, all 
the intelligence, and all the benevolence of which 


they were capable. The father too ſings at a little 
Qq4 diſtance 
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diſtance from their cradle, prompted rather, as I ſup- 
poſe, by the ſolicitudes of paternal affection, than 
by thoſe of canjugal love ; for this laſt ſentiment ex- 
pires in moſt, as ſoon as the proceſs of hatching be- 
gins. If we were to examine, under the ſame aſpect, 
the ſchocls of the young of the human ſpecies, we 
ſhould have a very indifferent idea of the affection 
of their parents. Rods, whips, ſtripes, cries, tears, 
are the firſt leſſons given to human life: we have 


| here and there it is true a glimpſe of reward, amid? 


ſo many chaſtiſements; but, ſymbol of what awaits 


them in Society, the pain is real and the pleaturs, 


only imaginary. 

It is worthy of being remarked that of all the ſpe- 
cics of ſenſible beings, the human ſpecies is the only 
one whoſe young are brought up, and inſtructed, by 
dint of blows. I would not with for any other proof 
of an original depravation of Mankind. The Euro- 
pean brood, in this reſpect, ſurpaſſes all the Nations 
of the Globe; as they likewiſe do in wickedneſs. 
We have already obſerved, on the teſtimony of mi{- 
ſionaries themſelves, with what gentleneſs Savages 
rear their children, and what affection the children 
bear to their parents in return. 

The Arabs extend their humanity to the very 
horſes ; they never beat them; they manage them by 
means of kindneſs and carefles, and render them ſo 
docile, that there are no animals of the kind in the 
whole World once to be compared with them in 

beauty and in goodneſs. They do not fix them to a 
ſtake in the fields, but ſuffer them to paſture at large 


around their habitation, to which they come running 
| the 
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the moment that they hear the ſound of the maſter's 
voice. Thoſe tractable animals reſort at night to 
their tents, and lie down in the midſt of the children, 
without ever hurting them in the ſlighteſt degree. If 
the rider happens to fall while a-courſing, his horſe 
ſtands ſtill inſtantly, and never ſtirs till he has mounted 
again. Theſe people, by means of the irreſiſtible in- 
fluence of a mild education, have acquired the art 
of rendering their horſes the firſt courſers of the uni- 
yerſe. | 

It is impoſſible to read without being melted into 
tears, what is related on this ſubject by the virtuous 
Conſul A Herwvieur, in his journey to Mount Leba- 
non. The whole ſtock of a poor Arabian of the 
Deſert conſiſted of a molt beautiful mare. The French 
Conſul at Said offered to purchaſe her, with an in- 
tention to ſend her to his maſter Louis XIV. The 
Arab preſſed by want heſitated a long time; but at 
length conſented, on condition of receiving a very 
conſiderable ſum which he named. The Conſul, not 
daring without inſtructions, to give ſo high a price, 
wrote to Verſailles for permiſſion to cloſe the bargain 
on the terms ſtipulated. Loris XIV. gave orders to 
pay the money. The Conſul immediately ſent notice 
to the Arab, who ſoon after made his appearance, 
mounted on his magnificent courſer, and the gold 
which he had demanded was paid down to him. The 
Arab, covered with a mcrable rug, ditmounts, looks 
at the money ; then, turning his eyes to the mare, he 
ſighs, and thus accoſts her: © To whom am] going 
* to yield thee up? To Europeans, who will tie thee 
* cloſe, who will beat thee, who will render thee 


& miſerable : 


1 
1 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ce miſerable : return with me, my beauty, my dar- 
ce ling, my jewel! and rejoice the hearts of my 
& children!“ As he pronounced theſe words, he 
fprung upon her back, and ſcampered off toward the 
Deſert. | | 

If, with us, fathers beat their children, it is becauſe 
they love them not; if they ſend them abroad to 
nurſe as ſoon as they come into the World, it is be- 
cauſe they love them not ; if they place them as foon 
as they have acquired a little growth, in boarding- 
ſchools and colleges, it is becauſe they love them not; 
if they procure for them ſituations out of their State, 
out of their Province, it is becauſe they love them 
not: if they keep them at a diſtance from themſelves 
at every epoch of life, it muſt undoubtedly be, be- 
cauſe they look upon them as their heirs. 

J have been long enquiring into the cauſe of this 
unnatural ſentiment, but not in our books ; for the 
Authors of theſe, in the view of paying court to fa- 
thers who buy their Works, inſiſt only on the duties 
of children; and if ſometimes they bring forward 
thoſe of fathers, the diſcipline which they recommend 
to them, reſpecting their children, is ſo gloomy and 
fevere, that it looks as if they were furniſhing parents 
with new means of rendering themſelves hateful to 


their offspring. 


This parental apathy is to be imputed to the diſor- 
derly ſtate of our manners, which has ſtifled among 
us all the ſentiments of Nature. Among the An- 
cients, and even among Savages, the perſpective of 
ſocial life preſented to them a ſeries of employments, 


from infancy up to old age, which among them was 


the 
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the era of the higher magiſtracies, and of the prieſt« 
hood. The hopes of their religion, at that period, 
interpoſed to terminate an honourable carecr, and 
concluded with rendering the plan of their life con- 
formable to that of Nature. Thus it was that they 
always kept up in the ſoul of their citizens that per- 
ſpective of infinity which is ſo natural to the heart of 
Man. But venality and debauched manners having 
ſubverted, among us, the order of Nature, the only 
age of human exiſtence which has preſcrved it's rights 
is that of youth and love. This is the cpoch to which 
all the citizens direct their thoughts. Among the 
Ancients the aged bare rule; but with us the young 
people aſſume the government. The old are con- 
{trained to retire from all public emplayment. Their 
dear children then pay them back the fruits of the 

education which they had received from them. 
Hence therefore it comes to pats, that a father and 
mother reſtricting with us, the epoch of their felicity 
to the middle period of life, cannot without uneaſt- 
neſs behold their children approaching toward it, juſt 
in proportion as they themſelves are withdrawing 
from it. As their faith is almoſt, or altogether, ex- 
tinguiſhed, Religion adminiſters to them no conſola- 
tion. They behold nothing but death cloſing their 
perſpective. This point of view renders them ſullen, 
harſh, and frequently crucl. This is the reaſon that, 
with us, parents do not love their children, and that 
our old people affect ſo many frivolous taſtes, to bring 
themſelves nearer to a generation which is repelling 

them. | 
Another conſequence of the ſame ſtate of manners 
is, that we haye nothing of the ſpirit of patriotiſm 
| among 
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among us. The Ancients on the contrary had 
great deal of it. They propoſed to themſelves a no- 
ble recompenſe in the preſent, but one ſtill muck 
more noble in the future. The Romans, for exan- 
ple, had oracles which promiſed to their City that ſc 
ſhould become the Capital of the World, and ſhe 
actually became fo. Each citizen in particular flat- 
tered himſelf with the hope of exerciting an influence 
over her deſtiny, and of preſiding one day as a tute- 
lary deity over that of his own paſterity. Their 
higheſt ambition was to ſce their own age honoured 
and diſtinguiſhed above every other age of the Re- 
public. Thoſe among us who have any ambition 
that ds en reſtrict it to the being them. 
ſelves diſtinguiſhed by the age in which they live, for 
their knowledge or their philoſophy. In this nearly 
terminates our natural ambition, directed as it is 7 
our mode of education. 

The Ancients employed their thoughts in RES) 
ticating the character and condition of their poſte- 
rity ; and we revolve what our Anceſtors were. They 
looked forward, and we look backward, We are in 
the State, like paſſengers embarked againſt their will 
on board a veſſel; we look toward the poop and not 
to the prow; to the land from which we are taking 
our departure, and not to that on which we hope to 
arrive. We collect with avidity Gothic manuſcripts, 
monuments of chivalry, the medallions of Chulderic ; 
we pick up with ardour all the worn out fragments 
of the ancient fabric of our State veflel. We purſuc 
them in a backward direction as far as the eye can 
carry us. Nay we extend this ſolicitude about An- 


tiquity to monuments which are foreign to us; to 
thoſe 
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thoſe of the Greeks and Romans. They are like out 
own the wrecks of their veſſels, which have periſhed 
on the vaſt Ocean of "Time, without being able to 
get forward to us. They would have been accompa- 
nying us, nay they would have been out-failing us, 
had ſkilful pilots always ſtood at the helm. It is ſtill 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh them from their ſhattered frag- 
ments. From the ſunplicity of her confiruction, and 
the lightneſs of her frame, that muſt have been the 
Spartan frigate. She was made to ſwim eternally 
but ſhe had no bottom ; ſhe was overtaken by a 
dreadful tempeſt ; and the Helots were incapable of 
reſtoring the equilibrium. From the loftineſs of her 
quarter-gallerics, you there diſtinguiſh the remains of 
the mighty firſt-rate of proud Rome.” She was un- 
able to ſupport the weight of her unwieldly turrets ; 
her cumberſome and ponderous upper-works overſet 
her. The following inſcriptions might be engraved 
on the different rocks againſt which they have made 
ſhipwreck : 


Love of Conqueſt. Accumulation of Property. Venality of Ein- 
ployments. And, above All : Contempt of the People. 


The billows of Time ſtill roar over their enormous 
wrecks, and ſeparate them from detached planks, 
which they ſcatter among modern Nations for their 
inſtruction. Thoſe ruins ſeem to addreſs them thus: 
* We are the remains of the ancient government of 
* the Tuſcans, of Dardanus, and of the grand-chil- 
* dren of Numitor. The States which they have 
* tranſmitted to their deſcendants ſtill ſupport Na- 
* tions of Mankind; but they no longer have the 
« ſame languages, nor the fame religions, nor the 

*« ſame 
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& ſame civil dynaſtics. Divine Providence, in order 
* to ſave men from ſhipwreck, has drowned the pi- 
lots, and daſhed the ſhip to pieces.“ 

We admire on the contrary in our frivolous Sci- 
ences, their conqueſts, thcir vaſt and uſeleſs buildings, 
and all the monuments of their luxury, which are 
the very rocks on which they periſhed. See, to what 
our ſtudies, and our patriotiſm, are leading us. If 
poſterity is taken up with the Ancients, it is becauſe 
the Ancients laboured for poſterity : but if we do 
nothing for ours aſſuredly they will pay no attention 
to us. They will talk inceſſantly as we do, about 
the Greeks and Romans, without waſing a om 
thought upon their fathers. 

Inftead of falling into raptures over Greek and 
Roman medallions, half devoured by the teeth of 
Time, would it not be fully as agreeable, and much 
more uſeful, to direct our views and cmploy our 
conjectures, on the ſubject of our freſh, lively, plump 
children, and to try to diſcover in their ſeveral in- 
clinations, who are to be the future co-operators in 
the ſervice of their Country? Thoſe who in their 
childiſh ſports are fond of building, will one day rear 
her monuments. Among thoſe who take delight in 
managing their boyiſh ſkirmiſhes, will be formed the 
Epaminondaſes and the Scipios of future times. Thoſe 
who are ſeated upon the graſs, the calm ſpectators 
of the ſports of their companions, will in due time 
become excellent Magiſtrates, and Philoſophers, the 
complete maſters of their own paſſions. Thoſe who 
in their reſtleſs courſe love to withdraw from the 
reſt, will be noted trayellers and founders of colonies, 

who 
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who ſhall carry the manners, and the language of 


France, to the Savages of America, or into the in- 
terior of Africa itſelf, 


It we are kind to our children they will bleſs out 
memory; they will tranſmit, unaltered, our cuſtoms, 
our faſhions, our education, our government, and 
every thing that awakens the recollection of us, to 
the very lateſt poſterity. We ſhall be to them benefi- 
cent deities who have wrought their deliverance from 
Gothic barbariſm. We ſhould gratify the innate taſte 
of infinity ſtill better, by launching our thoughts into 
a futurity of two thouſand years, than into a retro- 
ſpect of the ſame diſtance. This manner of viewing, 
more conformable to our divine nature, would fix 
our benevolence on ſenſible objects which do exiſt, 
and which ſtill are to exiſt.“ We ſhould ſecure to 


ourſclves, 


* There is a ſublime character in the Works of the Divizity. 
They are not only perfect in theinſclyes, but they are always in a 
progreſſive ſtate toward perfection. We have ſuggeſted ſome 
thoughts reſpecting this Law, in ſpeaking of the harmonies of 
plants. A young plant is of more value than the ſecd which pro- 
duced it; a tree bearing flowers and fruits is more valuable than 
the young plant; finally, a tree is never more beautiful than when, 
declined into years, it is ſurrounded with a foreſt of young trees, 
ſprouted up out of it's ſeeds. The fame thing holds good as to 
Man. The ſtate of an embryon is ſuperior to that of a non-entity 3 
that of infancy to the embryon; adoleſcence is preferable to in- 
fancy; and youth, the ſeaſon of loves, more important than ado- 
leſcence. Man in a ſtate of maturity, the head of a family, is 
preferable to a young man. The old age which encircles him 
with a numerous poſterity; which, from it's experience, intro- 
duces him into the counſels of Nations; which ſuſpends in him 
the dominion of the paſſions, only to give more energy to that of 
reaſon : the old age which ſeems to rank him among ſuperior be- 


ms, 
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ourſelves, as a ſupport to an old age of ſadneſs and 
neglect, the gratitude of the generation which is ad- 
yancing to replace us; and, by providing for their 
happineſs and our own, we ſhould combine all the 
means in our power toward promoting the good of 
our Country. 

In order to contribute my little mite toward fo 
bleſſed a revolution, I ſhall hazard a few more haſty 
ideas. I proceed on the ſuppoſition then, that I am 
empowered to employ uſefully a part of the twelve 
years which our young people waſte at ſchools and 
colleges. I reduce the whole time of their education 
to three epochs, conſiſting of three years each. The 
' firſt ſhould commence at the age of ſeven years, as 
among the Lacedemonians, and even earlier : a child 
is ſuſceptible of a patriotic education as ſoon as he 
is able to ſpeak and to walk. The ſecond ſhall be- 
gin with the period of adoleſcence ; and the third 
end with it, toward the age of fixteen, an age when 
a young man may begin to be uſeful to his Country, 
and to aſſume a profeſſion. 

I would begin with diſpoſing, in a central fitua- 


tion in Paris, a magnificent edifice, conſtructed in- 


ternally in form of a circular amphitheatre, divided 
into aſcending rows. The maſters, to be entruſted 
with the charge of the national education, ſhould be 
fiationed below, in the centre; and above, I would 


ings, from the multiplied hopes which the practice of virtue and 
the Laws of Providence have beſtowed upon him, is of more va- 
lue than all the other ages of life put together. I could with it 
were ſo with the maturity of France, and that the age of Loui- 
XVI. might ſurpaſs all that have preceded it. 


haye 
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have ſeveral rows of galleries, in order to multiply 
places for the auditors. On the ontfide, and quite 
round the building, I would have wide porticos, 
ſtory above ſtory, for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the People. On a pediment over the grand 
entrance theſe words might be inſcribed : _ 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


I have no need to mention, that as the children 


paſs three years in each epoch of their education, one 
of theſe edifices would be requiſite for the inſtruction 
of the generation of the year, which reſtricts to nine 
the number of monuments deſtined to the general 
education of the Capital. 

Round each of theſe amphitheatres there ſhould be 


a great park, ſtored with the plants and trees of the 


Country, ſcattered about with artificial arrangement, 
as in the fields and the woods, We ſhould there be- 
hold the primroſe and the violet ſhining around the 
root of the oak ; the apple and pear-trec blended with 
the elm and the beech. The bowers of innocence 
ſhould be no leſs intereſting than the tombs of virtue. 
Tf I have exprefled a wiſh to have monuments 

raiſed to the glory of thoſe by whom our climate has 
been enriched with exotic plants, it is not that I prefer 


theſe to the plants of our own Country, but it is in 


the view of rendering to the memory of thoſe citi- 
zens, a part of the gratitude which we owe to Nature, 


Beſides, the moſt common plants in our plains, inde- 


pendent of their utility, are thoſe which recal to us 
the moſt agrecable ſenſations : they do not tranſport 
us beyond ſeas as foreign plants do; but recal us 
Vor. II. Rr bome. 
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home, and reftore us to ourſelves. The feathere(] 
ſphere of the dandclion brings to my-rccollection the 
places where, ſeated on the graſs with children of my 
own age, we endeavoured to ſweep off by one whiff 
oi breath, all it's plumage, without leaving a ſingle 
tuit hehind, Fortune in like manner has blown upon 
us, and has ſcattered abroad our downy-pinioned cir- 
cles over the face of the whole carth. I call to rc- 
membrance, on ſceing certain gramincous plants in 
the car, the happy age when we conjugated on their 
alternate ramifications, the different tenſes and mob 
of the verb aimer (to love). We trembled at hearing 
our companions finiſh, aſter all the various inflexions, 
with ze ne ci ame plus, (I no longer love you). Ti 
fineſt flowers are not always thoſe for which we con— 
ceive the higheſt affection. The moral ſentiment 
determines at the long run all our phyſical taſtcs. 
The plants which ſeem to me the moſt unfortunatc, 
are at this day thoſe which awaken in me the molt 
lively intereſt, I frequently fix my attention on a 
blade of graſs, at the top of an old wall, or in a ſca- 
bious toſſed about by the winds in the middle of a 
plain. Oftener than once, at ſight, in a foreign land, 
of an apple-tree without flowers, and without fruit, 
have I exclaimed: © Ah! why has Fortune denied 
&© to thee, as ſhe has done to me, a little carth in thy 
* native land?“ 

The plants of our Country recal the idea of it to 
us, wherever we may be, in a manner ſtill more al- 
fecting than it's monuments. I would ſparc no coi! 
therefore to collect them around the children of the 
Nation. I would make their ſchool a ſpot charming 

as 
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as their tender age, that when the injuſtice of their 
patrons, of their friends, of their relations, of fortune, 
may have cruſhed to pieces in their hearts all the 
ties of Country, the place in which their childhood 
had enjoyed felicity might be ſtill their Capitol. 

I would decorate it with pictures. Children as 
well as the vulgar prefer painting to ſculpture, be— 
cauſe this laſt preſents to them too many beauties of 
convention. They do not love figures completely 
white, but with ruddy checks and blue eyes, like 
their images in plaſter. They are more ſtruck with 
colours than with forms. I could with to exhibit to 
them the portraits of our infant Kings. Cyrus, 
brought up with the children of his own age, formed 
them into heroes ; ours ſhould be educated at leaſt 
with the images of our Sovereigns. They would af- 
ſume, at ſight of them, the firſt ſentiments of the at- 
tachment which they owe to the Fathers of their 
Country. 

I would preſent them with pictures after religious 
tubjects; not ſuch as are terrifying, and which are 
calculated to excite Man to repentance ; but thoſe 
which have a tendency to encourage innocence. 
Such would be that of the Virgin holding the infant 
Ixsus in her arms. Such would be that of Jesvs 
himſelf in the midſt of children, difplaying in their 
attitudes, and in their features, the ſimplicity and the 
confidence of their age, and ſuch as Le Szeur would 
have painted them. Beneath, there might be in- 
ſcribed theſe words of Jesvs CuRIST hiinſelf: 

Sinite parvules ad me venire. 
Suffer little Children to come to Me. 
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Were it neceſſary to repreſent in this ſchool any 
act of juſtice, there might be a painting of the fruit- 
leſs fig-tree withering away at his command. Tt 
would exhibit the leaves of that tree curling up, it's 
branches twiſting, it's bark cracking, and the whole 
plant ſtruck with terror, periſhing under the maledic- 
tion of the AurHoR of Nature. 

There might be inſerted ſome fimple and ſhort in- 
ſcription from the Goſpel, ſuch as this : 


Love one another. 


Or this : 
Come unto Me, all ye that are heavy Laden, 
and I will give you Reſt. 


And that maxim already neceſſary to the infant 
mind : 


Virtue conſiſts in preferring the Public Good to our Own. 


And that other : 


In Order to be Virtuous, a Man muſt reſiſt his Propenſitics. 
his Inclinations, his Taſtes, and maintain an inceffant Cor- 


flict with Himſelf, 


But there are inſcriptions to which hardly any at- 
tention 1s paid, and the meaning of which is of muck 
higher importance to children; theſe are their own 
names. Their names are inſcriptions which they 
carry with them wherever they go. It is impoſſible 
to conceive the influence which they have upon their 
natural character. Our name is the firſt and the laſt 
poſſeſſion which is at our own diſpoſal ; it determines, 
from the days of infancy, our inclinations ; it em- 
ploys our attention through life, nay tranſports us 
beyond 
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beyond the grave. I have ſtill a name left, is the re- 


flection. It is a name that ennobles, or diſhonours 


the earth. The rocks of Greece and of Italy, are 
neither more ancicnt, nor more beautiful than thoſe 
of the other parts of the World; but we eſteem them 
more, becuuſe they are dignified by more beautiful 
names. A medal 1s nothing but a bit of copper, fre- 
quently caten with ruſt, but it acquires value from 
being decorated by an illuſtrious name. 

I could wiſh therefore to have children diſtinguiſhed 
by intereſting names. A lad fathers himſelf upon 
his name. If it inclines toward any vice, or if it 
furniſhes matter for ridicule, as many of ours do, his 
mind takes a bias from it. Bayle remarks, that a 
certain Inquiſitor named Torke-CrkeMapa, or the 
Burnt-Tower, had in his lite-time condemned I know 
not how many heretics to the flames. A Cordclier 
of the name of FEU-An DEN T (Ardent-Flame) is ſaid 
to have done as much, There is a farther abſurdity 
in giving to children, deſtined to peaceful occupa- 
tions, turbulent and ambitious names, ſuch as thoſe 
of Alexander and Ceſur. It is ſtill more dangerous 


to give them ridiculous names. I have ſeen poor 
boys ſo tormented on this account by their compa- 


nions, and even by their own parents, from the filly 
circumſtance of a baptiſmal name, which implied 
ſome idea of ſimplicity and good-nature, that they 
inſenſibly acquired from it an oppoſite character of 
malignity and ferociouſneſs. Inſtances of this are 
numerous. 'Two of our moſt ſatyrical Writers, in 
Theology and Poeſy, were named, the one BLAISE 
\aſcal, and the other CoLix Boileau. Colin implies 
Rr3 nothing 
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nothing ſarcaſtic, ſaid his father. That one word in- 
fuſed the ſpirit of ſarcaſin into him. The audacious 
villainy of James CLeEvexT, took it's birth perhaps 
from ſome jeſt that paſſed upon his name. 
Government therefore onght to interpoſe in the 
buſineſs of giving names to children, as they have 
an influence ſo tremendous on the characters of the 
citizens. I could wiſh likewiſe that to their baptiſ- 
mal name might be added a ſurname of ſome family 
rendered illuſtrious by virtue, as the Romans did; 
this ſpecics of adoption would attach the little to the 
great, and the great to the little. There were at 
Rome Scipigs without number in Plebeian familics. 
We might revive, in like manner, among our com- 
monaity, the names of our illuſtrious familics, ſuch as 
the Fenelons, the Catinats, the Montarſters, and the like. 
I would not make uſe in this ſchool of noiſy bells, 
to announce the different cxerciſes, but of the ſound 
of flutes, of hautboys, and of bag-pipes. Every 
thing they learned ſhould be verſified, and ſet to 
muſic. The influence of theſe two arts united is be- 
yond all conception. I ſhall produce ſome cxamples 
ot it, taken from the Legiſlation of a People whole 
police was the beſt perhaps in the World; I mean 
that of Sparta. Hear what Plutarch ſays on the ſub— 
ject, in his life of Lycurgus. © Lycurgrs, then, having 
taken leave of his Country,” (to eſcape the calum- 
nies which were the reward of his virtues) “ directed 
ce his courſe firſt towards Candia, where he ſtudied the 


“Cretan laws and government, and made an ac- 
“ quainiance with the principal men of the Country, 
“Some of their laws he much approved, and rc- 

& fulyed 
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& ſolved to make uſe of them in his own Country; 
© others he rejected. Amongſt the perſons there, 


the moſt renowned for ability and -wifdlom in bo- 
« litical affairs, was THulis, whom Lycurgns by re— 
e peatea hnportunitics and aſſurances of friendthip, 
ce at laſt perſuacled to go over to Lacedemon. When 


„ he came thither, though he profeſſed only to be a 


„lyric poct, in reality he performed the part of the 
„ ableſt legiflator. The very ſongs which he com- 
& poſed were puthetic exhortations to obedience and 
* concord ; and the fweeineſs of the mulic, and the 


* cadence of the verſe, had ſo powerful and fo plea— 


«© ſing an effect upon the hearers, that they were in- 
* ſenſibly ſoftened and civilized 3 and, at Jaſt, re— 


* nouncing their mutual feuds and animotities, united 


© jn the love of numanty and good order. $0 that 


* 1t may truly be faid, that Tl preparcd the way 


* for Lycurgus, by diſpoſing the People to receive his 
* inſtitutions.” | 

Lycurvus farther introduced among them the uſe 
of muſic, in various ſpecies of exercite, and among 
others into the art of war.“ * When their army was 
* drawn up, and the enemy near, the King ſacriticed 
© a goat, commanded the ſoldiers to ſet their gar- 
“lands upon their heads, and the muſicians to play 
«the tunc of the Hymn to Caſtor, and he hiinſelf 
* advancing forward began the Pæan, which ſerved 


*« for a ſignal to fall on. It was at once a ſolemn 
C 


ey 


and a terrible ſight, to ſce them march on to. the 
* combat chcerfully and fedately, without any difor- 
der in their ranks, or diſcompoſure in their minds, 


* Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus. 8 
Rr 4 *« 1ncaturing 
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*© meaſuring their ſteps by the muſic of their flutes. 
Men in this temper were not likely to be poſſeſſed 
* with fear, or tranſported with fury; but they pro- 
« ceeded with a deliberate valour and confidence of 
* ſucceſs, as if ſome divinity had ſenſibly aſſiſted 
„ them. 

Thus, conſidering the difference of modern Na- 
tions, muſic would ſerve to repreſs their courage, ra- 
ther than to excite it; and they had no occaſion, for 
that purpoſe, of bears-1kin caps, nor of brandy, nor of 
drums. 

If muſic and poetry had ſo much power at Sparta, 
to recal corrupted men to the practice of virtue, and 
afterwards to govern them; What influence would 
they not have over our children in the age of inno- 
cence ? Who could ever forget the ſacred Laws of 
Morality, were they ſet to muſic, and in verſes as en- 
chanting as thoſe of the Devin du Village? From 
ſimilar inſtitutions, there might be produced among 
us Poets as ſublime as the ſage Tales, or as Tyrieus 
who compoſed the Hymn of Ca/tor. 

Theſe arrangements being made for our children, 
the firſt branch of their education ſhould be Religion. 
I would begin with talking to them about Gop, in 
the view of engaging them to fear and love Him, but 
to fear Him without making Him an object of terror 
to them. Terrifying views of Gop generate ſuper- 
ſtition, and inſpire horrible apprehenſions of pricits 
and of death. The firſt precept of Religion is to love 
Gop. Love, and do what you will, was the ſaying of 
a Saint. We are enjoined by Religion to love Him 


above all things. We are encouraged to addrets our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves to Him as to a Father. If we are commanded to 
fear Him, it is only with a relation to the love which 
we owe Him; becauſe we ought to be afraid of offend- 
ing the perſon whom we are bound to love. Beſides, 
J am very far from thinking that a child is incapable 
of having any idea of Gop before fourteen years of 
age, as has been advanced by a Writer whom in 
other reſpects I love. Do we not convey to the 
youngeſt children ſentiments of fear and of averſion, 
for metaphyſical objects which have no exiſtence ? 
Wherefore ſhould they not be inſpired with confi- 
dence and love for the Being who fills univerſal Na- 
ture with his bencficence? Children have not the 
ideas of Gop ſuch as arc taught by ſyſtems of Theo- 
logy and Philoſophy ; but they are perfectly capable 
of having the ſentiment of him, which as we have 
ſeen is the reaſon of Nature. This very ſentiment 
has been exalted among them, during the time of 
the Cruſades, to ſuch a height of fervor, as to induce 
multitudes of them to aſſume the Croſs for the con- 
queſt of the Holy Land. Would to God I had pre- 
ſerved the ſentiment of the exiſtence of the Supreme 
Being, and of his principal attributes, as pure as I 
had it in my carlieſt years ! It is the heart, ſtill more 
than the underſtanding, that Religion demands. 
And which heart, I beicech you, is moſt filled with 
the Derry, and the moſi agreeable in his fight ; that 
of the child who clevaied with the ſentiment of Him, 
raiſes his innocent hands to Heaven. as he ſtammers 
out his prayer, or of the ſchoolman who pretends to 
explain His Nature? 

It is very eaty to communicate to children ideas of 


God 
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God and of virtue. The daiſies ſpringing up among 
the graſs, the fruits ſuſpended on the trees of their 
encloſure, ſhould be their firſt leſſons in Theology, 
and their firſt exercites of abſtinence and of obedience 
to the Laws. Their minds might be fixed on the 
principal object of Religion, by the pure and ſimple 
recitation of the life of Jresvs CHRIST in the Goipc]. 
They would Jcarn in their Creed all that they can 
know of the nature of Gon, and in the Pater-nofer 
every thing that they can aſk of Tn. 

It is worthy of remark, that of all the Sacred Books 
there is no one which children take in with fo much fa- 
cility as the Goſpel. It would be proper to habituate 
them betimes, in a particular manner, to perform the 
actions which are there cnjoined, without vain-glorr, 
and without any refpect to human obſervation or ap- 
plauſe. They ought to be trained up therefore in the 
habit of preventing cach other in acts of friendſhip, in 
mutual deference, and in good offices of every kind. 

All the children of citizens ſhould be admittcd 
into this National School, without making a ſingle 
exception. I would inſiſt oniy on the moſt perſect 
cleaulineſs, were they in other reſpects drefted but 
in patches ſewed together. There you might ſee the 
child of a man of quality, attended by his governor, 
arrive in an cquipage, and take his place by the fide 
of a_pcaſunt's child leaning on his little ſtick, dreſicd 
in canvas in the very middle of winter, and carrying 
in a ſatchel his little books, and his ſlice of brown 
bread for the proviſion of the whole day. Thus they 
would both learn to know each other before they 
came to be ſeparated for ever. The child of the rich 


IG! 
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man would be infiructed to impart of his ſuperfluity, 
to him who is frequently deſtincd to ſupport the 
affluent out of his own neceflary pittance. Theſe 
children of all ranks, crowned with flowers, and dif- 
tributed into choirs, would affiſt in our public pro- 
ceſſions. Their age, their order, their ſongs, and 
their innocence, would pretent in theſe, a ſpectacle 
more auguſt than the lackcys of the Great bearing 
the coats of arms of their maſters paſted, to wax- 
tapers, and beyond all contracliction much more 
affecting than the hedges of folders an bayonets 
with which, on ſuch occaſions, a God of Peace is en- 
compaſicd. 

In this ſchool, children might be taught to read 
and to cypher. Ingenious men have for this effect 
contrived boards, and methods fiinple, prompt and 
agreeable; but ſchoolmaſters huve been ut great pains 
to render them ultcleſs, becauſe they dettroyed their 
empire, and made education nroceet faher than was 
conſiſtent with their emolument. If you wiſh chil- 
dren to icarn quickly to read, put a a ſugar-p 22D Over 
each of their letters; they will toon have their alpha- 
bet by heart; and if you multiply or tieminifh tlic 
number ot Em, they wil ſoon become arithmcti— 
cians. However that may be, they ſhall have profited 
wondertully in this ſchool of their Country, ſhould 
they lcave it without having learned to read, write 
and cypher; but deeply penetrated with this one 


truth, that to read, write and 1 and all the 


Sciences in the Worle 115 are mere 3 but that 


13 the only Science worthy « Of 1 human leart. 
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At the ſecond era of education, which I ſuppoſe to 
be about the age of from ten to twelve, when their 
intellectual powers reſtleſsly ſtir and preſs forward to 
the imitation of every thing that they fee done by 
others, I would have them inſtructed in the means 
which men employ in making proviſion for the wants 
of Socicty. I would not pretend to teach them the 
five hundred and thirty arts and handicrafts which 
are carricd on at Paris, but thoſe only which are ſub- 
ſervient to the firſt neceſſities of human life, ſuch 
as agriculture, the different proceſſes employed in 
making bread, the arts which, in the pride of our 
hearts, we denominate mechanical, ſuch as thoſe of 
ſpinning flax and hemp, of weaving theſe into cloth, 
and that of building houſes. To theſe I would join 
the elements of the natural Sciences, in which thoſe 
various handicrafts originated, the clements of Geo- 
metry, and the experiments of Natural Philoſophy, 
which have invented nothing in this reſpect, but 
which explain their proceſſes with much pomp and 
parade. 

I would likewiſe have them made acquainted with 
the liberal arts, ſuch as thoſe of drawing, of archi- 
tecture, of fortification, not in the view of making 
painters of them, or architects, or engincers, but to 
ſhew them in what manner their habitation 1s con- 
ſtructed, and how their Country is deſended. I 
would make them obſerve, as an antidote to the 
vanity which the Sciences inſpire, that Man, amidſt 
ſuch a variety of arts and operations, has imagined no 
one thing ; that he has imitated in all his productions, 
either the ſkill of the animal creation, or the opera- 

tions 
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tions of Nature; that his induſtry is a teſtimony of 
the miſery to which he is condemned, whereby he is 
laid under the neceſſity of maintaining an inceſſant 
conflict againſt the elements, againſt hunger and 
thirſt, againſt his fellow men, and what is moſt dif- 
ficult of all, againſt himſelf, I would make them 
ſenſible of theſe relations of the truths of Religion, 
to thoſe of Nature; and I would thus diſpoſe them to 
love the claſs of uſeful men who are continually pro- 
viding for their wants. 

I would always endeavour, in the courſe of this 
education, to make the exerciſes of the body go hand 
in hand with thoſe of the mind. Accordingly, while 
they were acquiring the knowledge of the uſeful arts 
I would have them taught Latin. I would not teach 
it them metaphyſically and grammatically, as in our 
colleges, and which is forgotten much faſter than it 
was attained, but they ſhould learn it practically. 
Thus it is that the Poliſh peaſantry acquire it, who 
ſpeak it fluently all their life-time, though they have 
never been at college. They ſpeak it in a very in- 
telligible manner, as I know by experience, having 
travelicd through their Country. The uſe of that 
language has been I imagine propagated among them 
by certain exiles from ancient Rome, perhaps Ovid, 
who was ſent into baniſhment among the Sarmatians, 
their Anceſtors, and for the memory of which Poet 
they ſtill preſerve the higheſt veneration. It is not, 
fay our Literati, the Latin of Cicero. But what is 
that to the purpoſe ? It is not becauſe thoſe peaſants 
have not a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
that they are incapable of ſpeaking the language of 


Cicero; 
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Cicero; but becauſe, being ſlaves, they do not under- 
ſtand the language of liberty. Our French peaſant: 
would not comprehend the beſt tranſlations which 
could be made of that Author, were they the pro- 
daction even of the Univerſity. But à Savage ©: 
Canada would take them in perfectly, and better 
than many Profeſſors of cloquence. It is the tone 0: 
ſoul of the perſon who liſtens which gives the com- 
prehenſion of the language of him who ſpeaks. A 
project was once formed, I think under Lois XIV. cr 
building a city in which no language but Latin was 
to have been ſpoken. This muſt have inconceivably 
ſacilitated the ſtudy of that tongue; but the Uni- 
verſity undoubtedly would not have found it's ac- 
count in it. Whatever may be in this, I am wel! 
aſſured that two years at moſt are ſufficient for the 
children of the National School to learn the Latin Ly 
practice, eſpecially if in the lectures which they at- 
tended, extracts were given from the lives of great 
men, French and Roman, written in good Laiin, 
and afterwards well explained. 

In the third period of Education, nearly about the 
age when the paſſions begin to take flight, I would 
ſhew to ingenuous youth, the pure and gentle lan— 
guage of them, in the Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil; the philoſophy of them, in ſome of the Odes 
of Horace; and pictures of their corruption, taken 
from Tacitus and Suetonius, I would finith the paint- 
ing of the hidcous exceſſes into which they plunge 
Mankind, by exhibiting paſſages from ſome Hiſtorian 
of the Lower Empire. I would make them remark 


how talents, taſte, knowledge and cloquence, ſunk 
at 
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at once among the Ancients, together with manners 
and virtue. I would be very careful not to fatigue 
my pupils with reading of this ſort ; I would point 
out to them only the more poignant paſlages, in or- 
der to excite in them a deſire to know the reſt, My 
aim ſhould be, not to lead them through a courſe of 
Virgil, of Horace, and of 7ucitns, but a real courſe 
of claſſical learning, by uniting in their ſtuches what- 
ever men of genius have contidercd as beſt adapted 
to the perfecting of human nature. 

I would likewiſe have them practically inſtructed 
in the knowledge of the Greek tongue, which is on 
the point of going into total difuſc among us. I 
would make them acquainted with Hinter, principiiuin 
fapientie S fons, (the originul ſource of Wiſdom) as 
thrace with perfect propricty calls him; with Hera— 
dytus, the father of Hiſtory ; with forme maxims from 
the ſublime book of Marcus Aurelius. I would cn- 
deavour to make them ſenſible how at all times ta— 
lents, virtnes, great men, and States, flouriſhed to- 
gether with coniidence in the Divine Providence. 
But, in order to communicate greater weight to 
theſe eternal truths, T would intermingle with them 
the enchanting ſtudics of Nature, of which they had 
hitherto ſcen only foine tant ſnetehces in te grœateſi 
Writers, | 
I would make them remark thc diſpoſition of this 
Globe, ſuſpended in a moſt incomprchenfible man- 
ner upon nothing, with an infinite number of dif- 
ferent Nations in motion over it's tolid and over it's 


liquid ſurface, I would poiut out to them, in cach 
Fonts, the principal plants which ere uſeſul to hu- 


man 
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man life ; the animals which ſtand related to thoſe 
plants, and to their ſoil, without extending farther. 
I would then ſhew them the human race, who alone 
of all ſenſible beings are univerſally diſperſed, mu- 
tually to aſſiſt cach other, and to gather at once all 
the productions of Nature. I would let them ſee 
that the intereſts of Princes arc not different from 
thoſe of other men; and that thoſe of every Nation 
are the ſame with the intereſts of their Princes. I 
would ſpeak of the different Laws by which the Na- 
tions are governed ; I would lead them to an ac- 
quaintance with thoſe of their own Country, of which 
moſt of our citizens are entirely ignorant. I would 
give them an idea of the principal religions which 
divide the Earth; and I would demonſtrate to them, 
how highly preferable Chriſtianity is to all the poli- 
tical Laws, and to all the religions of the World, 
becauſe it alone aims at the felicity of the whole hu- 
man race. I would make them ſenſible, that it is 
the Chriſtian Religion which prevents the different 
ranks of Society from daſhing themſelves to pieces 
by mutual collifion, and which gives them equal 
powers of bearing up under the preſſure of unequal 
weights. From theſe ſublime conſiderations, the love 
of their Country would be kindled in thoſe youthful 
| hearts, and would acquire increaſing ardor from the 
ſpectacle of her very calamities. 

I would intermix theſe affecting ſpeculations with 
exerciſes, uſeful, agreeable, and adapted to the viva- 
city of their time of life. I would have them taught 
to ſwim, not ſo much by way of ſecurity from danger 
in the event of ſuffering ſhipwreck, as in the view of 

aſſiſting 
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aſſiſting perſons who may happen to be in that dread- 
ful fituation. Whatever particular adyantage they 
might derive from their ſtudies, I would never pro- 
poſe to them any other end but the good of their 
fellow-creature. They would make a moſt wonder- 
ful progreſs in theſe, did they reap no cther fruit 
except that of concord, and the love of Country. 

In the beautiful ſeaſon of the year, when the corn 
is reaped, about the beginning of September, I would 
lead them out into the country, embodied under 
various ſtandards. I would preſent them with the 
image of war, I would make them lie on the graſs 
under the ſhade of foreſts : there they ſhould them- 
ſelves prepare their own viQuals ; they ſhould learn 
to attack and to defend a poſt, to croſs a river by 
ſwimming ; they ſhould learn the uſe of fire-arms, 


and at the ſame time to practiſe the evolutions bor- 


rowed from the tactics of the Greeks, who are our 
maſters in every branch of knowledge. I vould bring 
into diſrepute, by means of theſe military exercites, 
the taſte for ſencing, which renders the ſoldiery ſor— 
midable only to citizens, an art uſelcfs and even hurt- 
fal in war, reprobated by all great Commanders, and 
derogatory to courage, as Philopemen alleged. © In 
© my younger days,” ſays Michael Montague, © the 
* nobility diſclaimed the praiſe of being ſkilful fen- 
* cers as injurious to their character, and Icarnec 
that art by ſtealth, as a matter of trick, inconſiſt- 
ent with real native valour.” #* This art generated 
in the ſame ſociety of the hatred of the lower claſſes 
to the higher, who oppreſs them, is an importation 
* Eſſays of Miba Montaigne. Book ii. chap. 27. 
Yor. II. Sf from 
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from Italy, where the military art exiſts no longer, 
It is this which keeps up the ſpirit of duelling among 
us. We have not derived that ſpirit from the Nations 
of the North, as ſo many Writers have taken upon 
them to aſſert. Duels are hardly known in Ruſſia 
and in Pruſſia; and altogether unknown to the Sa- 
vages of the North. Italy is their native ſoil, as may 
be gathered from the moſt celebrated treatiſes on 
fencing, and from the terms of that art, which are 
Italian, as zzerce, quarte. It has been naturalized 
among us through the weakneſs and corruption of 
many women, who are far from being diſpleaſed with 
having a bully for a lover. To thoſe moral cauſes no 
doubt we muſt aſcribe that ſtrange contradiction in 
our government, which prohibits duelling, and at the 
ſame time permits the public exerciſe of an art, which 
pretends to teach nothing elſe but how to fight 
duels.* The pupils trained in the National Schools 
ſhould be taught to entertain a very different idea of 
courage ; and in the courſe of their ſtudics, they 
ſhould perform a courſe of human life, in which they 
ſhould be inſtructed in what manner they ought one 
day to demean themſelves toward a fellow-citizen, 
and toward an cnemy. 

* Fencing-maſters tell us that their art expands the body, and 
teaches to walk gracefully. Dancing-maſters ſay the ſame thing 
of theirs. As a proof that they are miſtaken, both theſe claſſes 
of gentlemen are readily diſtinguiſhed by their affected manner ot 
walking. A citizen ought neither to have the attitude nor the 
movements of a gladiator. But if the art of fencing be neceſſary, 
duelling ought to be permitted by public authority, in order to 
relieve perſons of character from the cruel alternative of equally 


diſhonouring themſelves, by violating the Laws of the State, and 


of Religion, or by obſerving them. In truth, worthleſs people 
are among us very much at their eaſe, 
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Tlie ſeaſon of youth would glide away agreeably 
and uſefully amidſt ſuch a number of employments. 
The mind and the body would expand at one and 
the ſame time. The natural talents, frequently un- 
known in moſt men, would manite{t themſelves at 
ſight of the different objects which might be pre- 
tented to them. More than one Achilles would feel 
his blood all on fire on bcholding a ſword : more 
than one Faucanſon, at the aſpect of a piece of ma- 
chinery, would begin to meditate on the means of 
organizing wood or braſs, 

The attainment of all this various knowledge, I 
ſhall be told, will require a very conſiderable quan- 
tity of time : but if we take into confideration that 
which is ſquandered away in our colleges, in the 
tireſome repetitions of leſſons, in the grammatical de- 
compoſitions and explications of the Latin tongue, 
which do not communicate to the ſcholar ſo much 
as facility in ſpeaking it, and in the dangerous com- 
petitions of a vain ambition, it is impoſhble not to 
admit that we have been propoſing to make a mach 
better uſe of it. The ſcholars every day ſeribble 
over in them as much paper as ſo many attorneys,* 


* I am perſuaded that if this plan of education, indigeſted as 
it is, were to be adopted, one of the greatuit obitacles to tat uni- 
verſal renovation of our knowledge and morals would be, not Re- 
gents, not academical Inſtitutions, not Univerſity Frivileges, not 
the ſquare caps of Doctors. It would come from the Paper ler- 
chants, one of whoſe principal branches of commerce would 
thereby be reduced to almoſt nothing. There might be deviied 
happy and glorious compenſations for the privileges of the Mal- 
ters: but a money objection, in this venal age, ſcems to me ab- 
ſolutely unanſwerable. 
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ſo much the more unproſitably that, thanks to the 
printing of the books, the verſions, or themes, oi 
which they copy, they have no occaſion for all thi: 
irkſome labour. But on what ſhould the Regent; 
themſelves employ their own time if the pupils did 
not waſte theirs ? 

In the National Scnools every thing would go on 
aftcr the academic manner of the Greek Philoſophers. 
The pupils ſhould there purſuc their ſtudies, ſome- 
times ſeated, ſometimes ſtanding; ſometimes in the 
fields, at other times in the amphitheatre, or in the 
park which ſurrounded it. There would be no oc- 
caſion ſor either pen, or paper, or ink; every one 
would bring with him only the claffical book which 
might contain the ſubject of the leſſon. I have had 
frequent experience that we forget what we commit 
to writing, That, which I have conveyed to paper I 
diſcharge from my memory, and very ſoon from my 
recollective faculty. I have become ſenſible of this 
with reſpect to complete Works which I had fairly 
tranſcribed, and which appeared to me afterward as 
ſirange as if they had been the production of a dit- 
\ ferent hand from my own. This docs not take place 
with regard to the impreſſions which the converſation 
of another leaves upon our mind, eſpecially if it be 
accompanied with ſtriking circumfiances. The tone 
of voice, the geſture, the reſpect due to the orator, 
the reflections of the company, concur in engraving 
on the memory the words of a diſcourſe much bct- 
ter than writing does. I ſhall again quote to this 


purpoſe the authority of Plutarch, or rather that of 
L. rciirgiis. 


6 But 
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_ « But it is carefully to be remarked, that Lycurgus 
ee would never permit any one of his Laws to be 
“committed to writing; it is accordingly expreſsly 
* enjoined by one of the ſpecial ſtatutes, which he 
« calls fire, (oracular, pada comventa, Infiitutes) that 
© none of his Inſtitutes ſhall be copied; becauſe 
* whatever is of peculiar force and efficacy toward 
* rendering a city happy and virtuous, it was his opt- 
* nion, ought to be impreſſed by habitual culture on 
& the hearts and manners of men, in order to make 
c the characters indelible. Good-will is more power- 
* ful than any other mode of confiraint to which 
* men can be ſubjected, for by means of it every one 
% becomes a Law unto himfelf,” “ 

The heads of our young people ſhould not then 
be oppreſſed, in the National Schools, with an un 
profitable and prattling Science. Sometimes they 
ſhould defend among themſelves the cauſe of a ci- 
tizen ; ſometimes they ſhould deliver their opinion 
reſpecting a public event. They ſhould purſue the 
proceſs of an art through it's whole courſe. Their 
eloquence would be a real Etloquenee, and their 
knowledge real knowledge. They thould employ 
their minds on no abſtruſe Science, in no uſeleſs re- 
ſearch, which are uſually the fruit of pride. In the 
ſtudies which I propoſe, every thing ſhould bring us 
back to Society, to Concord, to Religion, and to 
Nature. 

I have no need to ſuggeſt, that theſe ſeveral Schools 
ſhould be decorated correſpondently to their ufe, and 
that the exterior of them all ſhould ſerve as walking 


* Plutarch's Life of Lycurgiu, 
913 places 
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places and aſylums to the People, eſpecially during 
the tedious and gloomy days of Winter. There they 
ſhould every day behold ſpectacles more proper to 
inſpire them with virtuous ſentiments, and with the 
love of their country, I do not ſay than thoſe of 
the- Boulevards, or than the dances of Vauxhall, but 
even than the tragedics of Corneille. 

There ſhould be among thoſe young people no 
ſuch thing us reward, nor puniſhment, nor emula- 
tion, and conſequently no envy. The only puniſh- 
ment there inflicted ſhould be, to baniſh from the 
aſſembly the perſon who thould diſturb it, and even 
that only for a time proportioned to the fault of the 
offender : and withal this ſhould rather be an act of 
Juſtice than a puniſhment ; for I would have no man- 
ner of ſhame to attach to that exile. But it you with 
to form an idea of ſuch an aſſembly, conceive, inſtead 
of our young collegians, pale, penſive, jealous, trem- 
bling about the fate of their unfortunate compoſi- 
tions, a multitude of young perſons gay, content, 
attracted by pleaſure to vaſt circular halls, in which 
are erected here and there the ſtatues of the illuſ- 
trious men of Antiquity, and of their own Country : 
behold them all attentive to the maſter's leſſons, aſſiſt- 
ing each other in comprehending them, in retaining 
them, and in replying to his unexpected queſtions. 
One tacitly ſuggeſts an anſwer to his neighbour : an- 
other makes an excuſe for the negligence of his ab- 
ſent comrade. 

Repreſent to yourſelf the rapid progreſs of ſtudies 
elucidated by intelligent maſters, and drunk in by 
pupils who are mutually aſſiſting each other in fixing 

| the 
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the impreſſion of them. Figure to yourſelf Science 
ſpreading among them, as the flame in a pile, all the 
pieces of which are nicely adjuſted, communicates 
from one to another, till the whole becomes one blaze. 
Obſerve among them, inſtcad of a vain emulation, 
union, benevolence, friendſhip, for an anſwer ſeafon- 
ably ſuggeſted, for an apology made in behalf of one 
abſent by his comrades, and other little ſervices ren- 
dered and repaid. The recollection of thoſe early 
intimacies will farther unite them in the World, 
notwithſtanding the prejudices of their various con- 
ditions. 

At this tender age it 1s that gratitude and reſent- 
ment become engraved, for the reſt of life, as inde- 
libly as the elements of Scicnce and of *Religion. It 
is not ſo in our colleges, where every ſcholar attempts 
to ſupplant his neighbour. I recollect that one exer- 
ciſe day I found myſelt very much embarraſſed, from 
having forgotten a Latin Author out of which I had 
a page to tranſlate. One of my neighbours oblig- 
ingly offered to dictate to me the verſion which he 
had made from it. I accepted his ſervices with many 
expreſſions of acknowledgment. I accordingly co- 
pied his verſion, only changing a few words, that the 
Regent might not perceive it to be the ſame with my 
companion's ; but that which he had given me was 
only a falſe copy of his own, and was filled with 
blunders fo extravagant that the Regent was aftoniſh- 
ed at it, and could not believe it at firit to be my 
production, for I was a tolerably good ſcholar. I have 
not loſt the recollection of that act of perfidy, though 
in truth I have forgotten others much more cruel 

814 which 
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which I have encountered ſince that period; but the 
firſt age of human lite is the ſeaſon of reſentments, 
and of grateful feelings, which are never to be effaced. 

I recollect periods of time ſtill more remote. When 
I went to ſchocl in frocks I ſometimes lofi my books 
through heedleſſneſs. I had a nurſe named Mary 
Talbot, who bought me others with her own moncy, 
for fear of my being whipped at ſchool, And of a 
truth the recollection of thoſe petty ſervices has re- 
mained fo long, and ſo deeply imprinted on my heart, 
that I can truly affirm no perſon in the World, my 
mother excepted, poſſeſſed my attection ſo uniformly, 
and fo conſtantly. That good and poor creature fre- 
quently took a cordial intereſt in my uſeleſs projects 
for acquiring a fortune. I reckoned on repaying her 
with uſury in her old age, when ſhe was in a manner 
deſtitute, the tender care which the took of my in- 
fancy; but ſcarcely has it been in my power to give 
her ſome trifling and inadequate tokens of my good- 
will. I relate theſe recollections, traces of which 
every one of my Readers probably poſſeſſes ſomewhat 
ſimilar, and ſtill more intereſting, relating to bimſelf 
and to his own childhood, to prove to what a degrec 
the carly ſeaſon of life would be naturally the era of 
virtue and of gratitude, were it not frequently de- 
praved among us through the faultineſs of our in- 
ſtitutions. 

But before we could pretend to eſtabliſh thoſe Na- 
tional Schools, we muſt have men formed to preſide 
in them. I would not have them choſen from among 
thoſe who are moſt powerfully recommended. The 
more recommendations they might have the more 
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would they be given to intrigue, and conſequently 
the leſs would be their virtue. The enquiry made 
concerning them ought not to be, Is he a wit, a 
bright man, a Philoſopher ? But, Is he fond of chil- 
dren ? Does he frequent the unfortunate rather than 
the great? Is he a man of ſenſibility ? Does he poſ- 
ſeſs virtue? With perſons of ſuch a character, we 
ſhould be furniſhed with maſters proper for conduct- 
ing the public education. Beſides, I could wiſh to 
change the appellation of Maitcr and Doctor, as 
harſh and lofty. I would have their titles to import 
the friends of childhood, the fathers of the Country ; 
and theſe I would have expreſſed by beautiful Greek 
names, in order to unite to the reſpect due to their 
functions the myſteriouſneſs of their titles. Their 
condition, as being deſtined to form citizens for the 
Nation, ſhould be at leaſt as noble, and as diſtin- 
euiſhed, as that of the Squires who manage horſes in 
the Courts of Princes. A titled magiſtrate ſhould 
prefide every day in each ſchool. It would be very 
becoming, that the magiſtrates ſhould cauſe to be 
trained up, under their own eyes, to juſtice, and to 
the Laws, the children whom they are one day to 
judge and to govern as men. Children likewiſe are 
citizens in miniature. A nobleman of the higheſt 
rank, and of the moſt eminent accompliſhments, 
ſhould have the general ſuperintendance of theſe 
National Schools, more important beyond all contra- 
diction than that of the ſtuds of the kingdom ; and 
to the end that men of letters, given to low flattery, 
might not be tempted to inſert in the public papers 
the days on which he was to vouch/afe to make his 
| os viſits 
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viſits to them, this ſublime duty ſhould have no re- 
venue annexed to it, and the only honour that could 

paſſibly be claimed ſhould be that of preſiding. 
Would to Gop i were in my power to conciliate 
the education of women to that of men, as at Sparta ! 
But our manners forbid it. I do not believe how- 
ever that there could be any great inconvenicncy in 
aſlociating, in early life, the children of both ſexes, 
Their ſocicty communicates mutual grace; befides, 
the firſt elements of eivil lite, of religion, and of vir- 
tue, are the ſame for the one and for the other. This 
firſt epoch excepted, young women ſhould learn no- 
thing of what men ought to know; nat that they are 
to remain always in ignorance of it, but that they 
may receive inſtruction with increaſed pleaſure, and 
one day find teachers in their lovers. There is this 
moral difference between man and woman, that the 
man owes himſelt to his country, and the woman is 
devoted to the felicity of one man alone. A young 
woman will never attain this end but by acquiring a 
reliſh for the employments ſuitable to her ſex. To 
no purpoſe would you give her a complete courſe of 
the Sciences, and make her a Theologian or a Philo- 
ſopher : a huſband does not love to find either a rival 
or an infiructor in his wife. Books and maſters, with 
us, blight betimes in a young female, virgin 1gno- 
rance, that flower of the ſoul, which a lover takes 
ſach delight in gathering. They rob a huſband of 
the moſt delicious charm of their union, of thoſe in- 
ter-communications of amorous ſcience, and native 
ignorance, ſo proper for filling up the long days of 
married life, They deſtroy thoſe contraſts of charac- 
ter 
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ter which Nature has eſtabliſhed between the two 
ſexes, in order to produce the moſt lovely of harmo- 
nies. 

Theſe natural contraſts are ſo neceſſury to love, 
that there is not a ſingle female celebrated for the 
attachment with which ſhe inſpired her lovers, or her 
huſband, who has been indebted for her empire to any 
other attractions than the amuſements or the occu- 
pations peculiar to her ſex, from the age of Penelope 
down to the preſent. We have them of all ranks, 
and of all characters, but not one of them learned. 
Such of them as have merited this deſcription, have 
likewiſe been almoſt all of them unfortunate in love, 
from Sappho down to Chri/tina Queen of Sweden, 
and even ſtill nearer to us. It ſhould be then by the 
ſide of her mother, of her father, of her brothers and 
ſiſters, that a young woman ought to derive inftruc- 
tion reſpecting her future duties of mother and wife. 
In her father's houſe it is that ſhe ought to learn a 
multitude of domeſtic arts, at this day unknown to 
our highly bred dames. 

I have oftener than once, in the courſe of this 
Work, ſpoken in high terms of the felicity enjoyed in 
Holland; however, as I only pafled through that 
country, I have but a flight acquaintance with their 
domeſtic manners. This much nevertheleſs I know, 
that the women there are conſtantly employed in 
houſhold affairs, and that the moſt undiſturbed con- 
cord reigns in families. But I enjoyed at Berlin an 
image of the charms which thoſe manners held in 
ſuch contempt among us, arc capable of diffuſing 
qyer domeſtic life. A friend whom Providence raiſed 
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up for me in that city, where I was an entire ſtranger, 
introduced me to a ſociety of young ladies; for in 
Pruſſia theſe aſſemblics are held not in the apartments 
of the married women, but of their daughters. This 
cuſtom is kept up in all the families which have not 
been corrupted by the manners of our French offi- 
cers, who were priſoners there in the laſt war. It is 
cuſtomary then for the young ladies of the ſame ſo- 
ciety to invite each other by turns, to aſſemblies 
which they call coffee partics. They are generally 
kept on Thurſdays. They go, accompanied by their 
mothers, to the apartments of her who has given the 
invitation. She treats them with creamed coffee, and 
every kind of paſtry and comfits prepared by her own 
hand. She preſents them, in the very depth of Win- 
ter, with fruits of all ſorts preſerved in ſugar, in co- 
lours, in verdure, and in perfume, apparently as freſh 
as if they were hanging on the tree. She receives 
from her compauions thouſands of compliments, 
which ſhe repays with intereſt, . 

But by and by ſhe diſplays other talents. Some- 
times ſhe unrols a large piece of tapeſtry, on which ſhe 
had been labouring night and day, and exhibits foreſts 
of willows always green which ſhe herſelf has planted, 
and rivulets of mohair which ſhe has ſet a-flowing 
with her needle. At other times, ſhe weds her voice 
to the ſounds of a harpfichord, and ſeems to have 
collected into her chamber all the ſongſters of the 
grove. She requeſts her companions to ſing in their 
turn. Then it is you hear elogium upon elogium. 
The mothers enraptured with delight applaud them- 
ſelves in ſecret, like Mobe, on the praiſes given to 
| £ „ their 
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their daughters: Pertentant guadia petrs : (the bo- 
ſom glows with joy.) Some officers booted, and in 
their uniform, having flipped away by ſtealth from 
the exerciſes of the parade, ſtep in to enjoy amidſt 
this lovely circle ſome moments of delightful tran- 
quillity ; and while each of the young females hopes 
to find in one of them her protector and her friend, 
each of the men fighs after the partner who is one 
day to ſoothe, by the charm of domeſtic talents, the 
rigour of military labours. I never ſaw any country 
in which the youth of both ſexes diſcovered greater 
purity of manners, and in which marriages were more 
happy. | 
There is no occaſion however to have recourſe to 
ſtrangers, for proofs of the power of love over ſanc- 
tity of manners. I aſcribe the innocence of thoſe of 
pur own peaſantry, and their fidelity in wedlock, to 
their being able very early in life to give themſelves 
up to this honourable ſentiment, It is love which 
renders them content with their painful lot: it even 
ſuſpends the miſeries of flayery. I have frequently 
{cen in the Ile of France black pcople, after being 
exhauſted by the fatigues of the day, ſet off as the 
night approached to viſit their miſtreſſes, at the diſ- 
tance of three or four leagues. They keep their 
aſſignations in the midſt of the woods, at the foot of 
a rock, where they kindle a fire ; they dance toge- 
ther a great part of the night to the found of their 
famtam, and return to their labour before day- break 
contented, full of vigour, and as freſh as thoſe who 
have ſlept ſoundly all night long : ſuch is the power 


poſſeſſed by the moral affections which combine with 
this 
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this ſentiment, over the phyſical organization: The 
night of the lover diffuſes a charm over the day of 
the ſlave. 

We have in Scripture a very remarkable inſtance 
to this effect; it is in the book of Geneſis ; * Jacob,” 
it 1s there written, © ſerved ſeven ycars for Rachel ; 
« and they ſeemed unto him but a few days, for tlic 
“% love he had to her.”* I am perfectly aware that 
our politicians, who ſet no value on any thing but 
gold and titles, have no conception of all this ; but I 
am happy in being able to inform them, that no one 
ever better underſtood the Laws of Nature than the 
Authors of the Sacred Books, and that on the Laws 
of Nature only, can thoſe of happily ordered Socic- 
tics be eſtabliſhed, g 

I could wiſh therefore that our young people might 
have it in their power to cultivate the ſentiment of 
love, in the midſt of their labours, as Jacob did. No 
matter at what age; as ſoon as we are capable of 
fecling, we are capable of loving. Honourable love 
fufpends pain, baniſhes languor, ſaves from proftitu- 
tion, from the errors and the reſtleſſneſs of celibacy : 
it fills life with a thouſand delicious perſpectives, by 
diſplaying in futurity the moſt defirable of unions : it 
augments, in the hearts of two youthful lovers, a re- 
liſh for ſtudy, and a taſte for domeſtic employments: 
What pleaſure muſt it afford a young man, tranſport- 
ed with the ſcience which he has derived from his 
maſters, to repeat the leſſons of it to the fair one 
whom he loves ! What delight to a young and timid 
female to ſee herſelf diſiinguiſhed amidſt her compa- 


* Genetis, chap. xxix. ver. 20. 
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nions, and to hear the value and the graces, of her 
little {kill and indufiry, exalted by the tonge of her 
lover ! 

A young man, deſtined one day to repreſs on the 
tribunal the injuſtice of men, is enchanted, amidſt the 


labyrinths of Law, to behold his miſtreſs embroidering 


for him the flowers which arc to decorate the aſylum 
of their union, and to preſent him with an image of 
the beauties of Nature, of which the gloomy honours 
of his ſtation are going to deprive hun for life. Ano- 
ther, devoted to conduct the flame of war to the 
ends of the Earth, attaches himſelf to the gentle ſpi- 


rit of his female friend, and flatters himſelf with the 


thought that the miſchief which he may do to man- 
kind, ſhall be repaired by the bleſſings“ which ſhe be- 
ſtows on the miſcrable. Friendſhips multiply in fa- 
milies ; of the friend to the brother who introduces 
him, and of the brother to the ſiſter. The kindred 
are mutually attracted. The young folks form their 
manners ; and the happy perſpectives which their 
union diſcloſes, cheriſh in them the love of their ſe- 
veral duties, and of virtue. Who knows but thoſe 
unconſtrained choices, thoſe pure and tender ties, 
may fix that roving ſpirit which ſome have ſuppoſed 
natural to women? They would reſpect the bands 
which they themſelves had formed, If, having be- 
come wives, they aim at pleaſing every body, it 1s 
perhaps becauſe when they were ſingle, _y were 
not permitted to be in love with one. 

If there is room to hope for a happy revolution in 
our Country, it is to be effected only by calling back 
the women to domeſtic manners. Whatever ſatire 
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may have been levelled againſt them, they are leſs 
culpable than the men. They are chargeable with 
hardly any vices except thoſe which they receive from 
us : and we have a great many from which they are 
free. As to thoſe which are peculiar to themſelves it 
may be affirmed, that they have retarded our ruin, 
by balancing the vices of our political conſtitution, 
It is impoſſible to imagine what muſt have become of 
a ſtate of Society abandoned to all the abſurditics of 
our education, to all the prejudices of our various 
conditions, and to the ambitions of each contending 
party, had not the women croſſed us upon the road. 
Our Hiſtory preſents only the diſputes of monks with 
monks, of doctors with doctors, of grandees with 
grandees, of nobles with the baſe-born ; while crafty 
politicians gradually lay hold of all our poſſeſſions. 
But for the women all theſe parties would have made 
a deſert of the State, and have led the commonalty to 
the very laſt man to the ſlaughter, or to market, a 
piece of advice which was actually given not many 
years ago. Ages have elapſed in which we ſhould 
all have been Cordeliers, born and dying encircled 
with the cord of St. Francis; in others, all would 
have taken to the road in the character of knights- 
errant, rambling over hill and dale with lance in 
band; in others, all penitents, parading through the 
ſtreets of our cities in ſolemn proceſſions, and whip- 
ping ourſelves to ſome purpoſe ; in others, grufquis or 
guamguam of the Univerſity. 

The women, thrown out of their natural ſtate by 
our unjuſt manners, turn every thing upſide down, 
laugh at every thing, deftroy cyery thing, the great 

fortunes, 
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fortunes, the pretenſions of pride, and the prejudices 
of opinion. Women have only one paſſion, which 
is love, and this paſſion has only one objet; whereas . 
men refer every thing to ambition, which has thou- 
ſands. Whatever be the irregularities of women, 
they are always nearer to Nature than we are, becauſe 
their ruling paſſion is inceſſantly impelling them in 
that direction, whereas ours on the contrary is be— 
traying us into endleſs deviations, A Provincial, and 
even a Pariſian tradeſman, hardly behaves with kind- 
neſs to his children when they are ſomewhat grown 
up; but he bends with profound reverence before 
thoſe of ſtrangers, provided they are rich or of high 
quality: his wife on the contrary is regulated in her 
behaviour to them by their figure. If they are homely 
ſhe neglects them; but the will careſs a peaſunt's 
child if it is beautiful; the will pay more reſpect to 
a low-born man with gray hairs and a venerable head, 
than to a counſellor without a heard. Women attend 
only to the advantages which are the gift of Na- 
ture, and men only to thoſe of fortune. Thus the 
women amidit all their irregularities ſtill bring us 
back to Nature, while we, with our affectation of ſu- 
perior wiſdom, are in a conſtant tendency to devia- 
tion from her. 

I admit at the ſame time that they have prevented 
the general calamity only by introducing among us 
an infinite number of particular evils. Alas! as well 
as ourſelves they never will ind happinets excopt in 
the practice of virtue. In all countries where the 
empire of virtue is at an end, they are moſt miſerable. 
They were formerly exceedingly happy in the virtu— 

Vol. II. Tt OUS 
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ous Republics of Greece and of Italy: there they de- 
cidecd the fate of States: at this day, reduced to the 
condition of ſlaves in thoſe very countries, the greatett 
part of them are under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
proſtitution for the ſake of a livelihood. Ours ought 
not to deſpair of us. They poſſeſs over man an em- 
pire abſolutely inahenable;* we know them only 
under the appelluation of the ſex, to which we have 
given the epithet of fair by way of excellence. But 
how many other deſcriptive epithets, ſtill more inter- 
eſiing, might be added to this, ſuch as thoſe of nutri- 
tive, conſolatory! They receive us on our entrance 
into life, and they cloſe our eyes when we die. It is 
not to beauty, but to Religion, that our women are 
indebted for the greateſt part of their influence; the 
fame Frenchman who in Paris ſighs at the feet of his 
miſtreſe, holds her in fetters, and under the diſcipline 
of the whip, in St. Domingo. Our Religion alone 


* Tt deſerves to be remarked, that moſt of the names c the 


objects of Nature, of morals, and of metaphylics, are fem 19, 


eſpecially in the French language. It would afford m. of 
curious reſearch, to cnquire, whether maſculine names h n 
given by the women, and feminine names by the men, 4.80 


which are moſt particularly ſubſer vient to the uſes of c 

or whether the firſt have been made of the maſculine gende, 
cauſe they preſented characters of energy and force, ana the 
 Eond of the ſeminine gender, becauſe they diſplayed charactis 
of grace and lovelineſs. I am perſuaded, that the men having 
given names to the objects of nature, in general, have laviihed fe- 
minine deſignations upon them, from that ſecret propenſity whit 
attracts them toward the ſex: this obſervation is ſupported by 
the names aſſigned to the heavenly Coniiellations, to the Hur 
quarters of the Clobe, to by far the greateſt part of rivers, Kg 
doms, fruits, trees, virtues, and ſo on. 


Gi 
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of all contemplates the conjugal union in the order 
of Nature: it is the only Religion on the face of ie 
Earth which preſents woman to man as a companion; 
every othe: abandons her to him as © ſlave. To Re- 
ligion alone do our women owe the liberty whicl 
they enjoy in Europe; and from the liberty of the 
women it is that the liberty of Nations has ſlowed, 


accompanied with the profcription of a multitude of 


inhuman uſages, which have been diituted over all 
the other parts of the World, ſuch as flavery, ſe- 
raglios, and eunuchs. O charming ſex ! it is in your 
virtue that your power confifis,—Save your Country, 
by recalling to the love of domeſiic monners your 
lovers and your hutbands, from a difplay of your gen- 
tle occupations : You would reſtore Society at large 
to a ſenſe of duty, if each of you brings back one 
ſingle man to the order of Nature. Envy not the 
other ſex their authoricy, their magiltracics, their ta— 
lents, their alu-glory; but in the midit your weak- 
neſs, ſurrounded with vour woois and your ſilhs, give 
thanks to the Aurnok of Nature, {or having con- 
ferred on you alone the power of being always good 
and beneticent, 
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RECAPITULATION., 


I HAVE preſented, from the beginning of this 
Work, the different paths of Nature which I pro- 
poſed to purſue, on purpoſe to form to myſelf an 1dea 
of the order which governs the World. I brought 
forward, in the firſt place, the objections which have 
in all ages been raiſed againſt a Providence; I Have 
exhibited them as applied to the ſeveral kingdoms of 
Nature, one after another ; which furniſhed me with 
an opportunity, in refuting them, of diſplaying views 
entirely new reſpecting the diſpoſition, and the uſe, 
of the difterent parts of this Globe : I have accord- 
ingly referred the direction of the chains of Moun- 
tains on the Continents, to the regular Winds which 
blow over the Ocean; the poſition of Iſlands, to the 
confluence of it's Currents, or of thoſe of Rivers ; the 
conſtant ſupply of fuel to Volcanos, to the bitumi- 
nous depoſits on it's ſhores ; the Currents of the Sea, 
and the movements of the Tides, to the alternate ef. 
faſtons of the Polar Ices. 

In the next place, I have refuted, in order, the 
other objections raiſed on the ſubject of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, by demonſtrating, that theſe 
kingdoms were no more governed by mechanical 
Laws than the foſſil kingdom is. I have farther de- 
monſtrated, that the greateſt part of the ills which 
oppreſs the human race are to be aſcribed to the de- 
fects of our political Inſtitutions, and not to thoſe of 

Nature ; that Man is the only being who is aban- 
| doned 
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doned to his own providence, as a puniſhment for 
ſome original tranſgreſſion; but that the ſame DerTy 
who had given him up to the direction of his own 
intelligence, ſtill watched over his deſtination ; that 
he cauſed to rccoil on the Governors of the Nations 
the miſeries with which they overwhelm the little 
and the weak ; and I have demonſtrated the action 
of a Divine Providence from the very calamities 
of the Human Race. Such is the ſubject of my firſt 
Part. 

In the opening of my ſecond, I have attacked the 
principles of our Sciences, by cvincing that they miſ- 
lead us, either by the boldneſs of thoſe fame prin- 
ciples, from whence they would ſoar yp to the na- 


ture of the elements which elude their graſp, or by 


the inſufficiency of their mcthods, which 1s capable 
of catching only one Law of Nature at once, becauſe 
of the weakneſs of our underſtanding and of the vanity 
inſpired by our education, whereby we are betrayed 
into the belief that the little paths in which we tread 
are the only roads leading to knowledge. Thus it is 
that the natural Sciences, and even the political which 
are reſults from them, having been with us ſeparated 
from each other, each one in particular has formed, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, a lane without a thorough- 
fare, of the road by which it entered. Thus it is that 
the phyſical cauſes have, at the long run, made us 
loſe fight of intellectual ends in the order of Nature, 


as financial cauſes have ſtripped us of the hopes of 


Religion and of Virtue, in the ſocial order. 
I afterwards ſet out in queſt of a faculty better 
adapted to the diſcoyery of truth than our reaſon, 


1 which 
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which after all is nothing but our perſonal intereſt 
merely. I flatter myſelf I have found it in that ſub- 
lime inſtinct called jertiment, which is in us the ex- 
preſſion of natural Laws, and which is invariable 
among all Nations. By means of it I have obſerve 
the Laws of Nature, not by tracing them up to their 
principles, which are known to GOD only, but by 
defeending into their reſults, which are deſtined to 
the uſe of Man. I have had the felicity, in purſu- 
ance of this track, to perceive certain principles of 
the correſpondoneies and of the harmonies which go- 
vern the World. 

I cannot entertain a ſhadow of doubt, that it was by 
procceding in this lame track, the ancient Egyptians 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo highly ter their attainments 
in natural knowledge, which they carried incompa— 
rably farther than we have done. They ſtudied Na- 
ture in Nature herſelf, and not by piecemeal, and 
with machines. Hence they formed a moſt wonder— 
ful Science, of juſt celebrity all over the Globe, under 
the name of Magic. The elements of this Science 
arc now unknown : the name of it alone is all that 
remains, and 1s at this day given to operations the 
moſt ſtupid in which the error and depravity of the 
human heart can be employed. This was not the 
character of the Magic of the ancient Egyptians, to 
much celebrated by the moſt reſpectable Authors of 
Antiquity, and by the Sacred Books themſelves. 
Theſe were the principles of correſpondence and of 
harmony which Py/hagoras derived from their ſtorcs, 
which he imported into Europe, and which there be- 
came the ſources of the various branches of Philoſa- 


phy 
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phy that appeared after his tune, nay the ſource of the 
Arts likewiſe, which did not begin to flouriſh there 
till that period; for the Arts are only imitations of 
the proceſſes of Nature. 

Though my incapacity is very great, theſe har— 
monic principles are ſo luminous that they have pre- 


ſented to me not only diſpoſitions of the Globe en- 


tircly new ; but they have befides furniſhed me with 
the means of diſtinguiſhing the characters of plants 
on the firſt inſpection, ſo as to be able to ſay at once 
This is a native of the mountains, That is an inhabi- 


tant of the ſhores. By them I have demonſirated the © 


uſe of the leaves of plants, and have determined by 
the nautical or volatile forms of their grains, the re- 
lations which they have to the places where they are 
deſtined to grow. I have oblerved that the coll 
of their flowers had relations, poſitive or negative, to 
the rays of the Sun, according to the difference of 
Latitude, and to the points of elevation at which they 
are to blow. I have afterwards remarked the charm- 
ing contraſts of their leaves, of their flowers, of their 
fruits, and of their ſtems, with the ſoil and the ſky in 
which they grow, and thoſe which they form from 
genus to genus, being, if I may ſay fo, grouped by 
pairs. Finally, I have indicated the relations in which 
they ſtand to animals, and to Man; to ſuch a degree, 


that I am confident to affirm, I have demonſtrated 


there is not a fingle thade of colour impreſſed by 
chance, through the whole extent of Nature. 

By proſecuting theſe views, I have ſupplied the 
means of forming complete chapters of Natural Hit- 
tory, from having evinced that cach plant was the 
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centre of the exiſtence of ar infinite number of ani- 
mals, which poſſeſs correſpondencies with it to us ſtill 
unknown. Their harmonies might undoubtedly be 
extended much farther; for many plants ſeem to have 
relations not only to the Sun, but to different con- 
ſtellations. It 1s not always ſuch an elevation of the 
Sun above the Horizon which elicits the vegetative 
powers of plants. Such a one flourithes in the Spring, 
which would not put out the ſmalleſt leaf in Autumn, 
though it might then undergo the ſame degree of 
heat. The ſame thing is obſervable with reſpect to 
their ſeeds, which germinate and ſhoot at one ſcaſon, 
and not at another, though the temperature may be 
the ſame. 1 

Theſe celeſtial relations were known to the an- 
cient Philoſophy of the Egyptians, and of Pythagoras, 
We find many obſervations on this ſubject in Pliny; 
when he ſays for example that toward the riſing of 
the Pleiades, the olive-trees and vines conceive their 
fruit; and after Virgil, that wheat ought to be ſown 
immediately on the retiring of this conſtcllation ; and 
lentils on that of Bootes; that reeds and willow, 
ſhould be planted when the conſtellation of the Lyre 
is ſetting. It was after theſe relations, the cauſes of 
which are unknown to us, that Linneus formed with 
the flowers of plants a botanical almanac, of which 
Pliny ſuggeſted the firſt idea to the huſbandmen of 
his time.“ But we have indicated vegetable har- 
monies ſul] more intereſting, by demonſtrating that 
the time of the expanſion of every plant, of it's flower- 
ing, and of the maturity of its fruit, was connected 


* Conſult his Natural Hiftory, Book xviii. chap. 28, _ h 
wit 
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with the expanſions and the neceſſities of the animal 
creation, and eſpecially with thoſe of Man. There 
is not a ſingle one but what poſſeſſes relations of uti- 
lity to us, direct or indirect: but this immenſe and 
myſterious part of the Hittory of Man will perhaps 
never be known, except to the Angels. 

My third Part preſents the application of theſe 
harmonic principles to the nature of Man himſelf. 
In it I have ſhewn, That he is formed of two powers, 
the one phyſics] and the other intellectual, which 
affect him perpetually with two contrary ſentiments, 
the one of which is that of his miſery, and the other 
that of his excellence. I have demonſtrated, that 
theſe two powers were moſt happily gratified in the 
different periods of the paſſions, of the ages and of 
the occupations to which Nature has deſtined Man, 
ſuch as agriculture, marriage, tne ſettlement of poſ- 
terity, Religion. 

I have dwelt principally on the affections of the 
intellectual power, by rendering it apparent that 
every thing which has the ſemblance of delicious and 
tranſporting in our pleaſures, aroſe from the ſentiment 
of infinity, or of ſome other attribute of Dzrry, 
which diſcovered itſelf to us as the termination of our 
perſpective. I have demonſtrated, on the contrary, 
that the ſource of our miſeries and of our errors, 
might be traced up to this, That in the ſocial ſtate we 
frequently croſs thoſe natural ſentiments by the pre- 
judices of education and of ſociety : ſo that, in many 
caſes, we make the ſentiment of intinity to bear upon 
the tranſient objects of this World, and that of our 
fruity and miſery upon the immortal plans of Nature. 

| I have 
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I have only glanced at this rich and ſublime ſubject ; 
but I aſſert with confidence, that by purſuing this 
track imply, I have ſufficiently proved the neceſſity 
of virtue, and that I have indicated it's real ſource, 
not where our modern Philoſophers ſeek for it, namely 
in our political inſtitutions, which are often diametri— 
cally oppoſite to it, but in the natural ſtate of Man, 
and in his own heart. 

I have atterwards applied, with what ability I poſ- 
ſeſs, the action of theſe two powers to the happineſs 
of Socicty, by ſhewing, firſt, that moſt of the ills we 
endure are only ſocial re-actions, all of which have 
their grand origin in overgrown property, in employ- 
ments, in honours, in money, and in land. I have 
proved that thoſe cnorinous propertics produce the 
phyſical and moral indigence of a Nation; that this 
indigence generated, in it's turn, ſwarms of debauched 
men, who employed all the reſources of craft and in- 
duſtry to make the rich refund the portion which 
their neceſſities demand; that celibacy, and the dit- 
quictudes with which it is attended, were in a great 
many citizens the effects of that ſtate of penury and 
anguiſh to which they found themſelves reduced; 
and that their celibacy produced, by repercuſſion, the 
proſtitution of women of the town; becauſe every 
man who abſtains from marriage, whether voluntarily 
or from neceſlity, devotes a young woman to a ſingle 
liſe, or to proſtitution. This effect neceflarity reſults 
from one of the harmonic laws of Nature, as every 
man comes into the World, and gocs out of it, with 
his female, or what amounts to the ſame thing, the 


males and ſemales of the human ſpecies are born and 
die 
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die in equal numbers. From theſe principles I have 
deduved a variety of important conſequences. 

Lee finally demo ſtrated, That no incouſiderablo 
part S our νν.ᷣical and moral maladies procceded 
from the chaltiſements, the rewards, and the vanity 
of Our edugation. 

I bine hazarded ſundry conjectures, in the view 
of furniſhn.g to the People abundant means of ſub- 
ſiſtencg and of population, and of re-animating in them 
the 1pi:it of Religion and of Patriotiſm, by preſent- 
ing them with certain pertpectives of infinity, without 
which the felicity of a Nation, like that of an indi- 
vidual, is negative, and quickly cxhauſted, were we 
to form plans in o:her reipects the molt advantageous, 
of finance, of commerce, and of agriculture. Pro- 
viſion muſt be made, at once, for Man, as an animal, 
and as an intelligent being. I have terminated thoſe 
different projects, by preicnting the tkeitch of a Na- 
tional Education, without winch it is impofſible to 
have any ſpecies of Legiſlation or of Patriotiſm that 
ſhall be of long duration. I have endeavoured to 
unfold in it at once the two powers, phy ical and in- 
tellectual, of Man, and to direct them toward the 
love of Country and of Religion. 

I muſt no doubt have frequently gone aſtray in 
purſuing paths fo new, and ſo intricate. I mull have 
many a time ſunk far below my ſubject, from the 
conſtruction of my plans, from my inexperience, from 
the very embarraflinent of my ſiyle; but, I repcat it, 


provided my ideas ſhall ſuggeſt ſuperior conceptions * 


to others, I am well ſatisfied, At the ſame time, if 


calamity be the road to Truth, I have not been deſti- 
| tute 
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tute of means to direct me toward her. The diſorders 
of which I have frequently been the witneſs, and ſome- 
times the victim, have ſuggeſted to me ideas of order. 
I kave ſometimes found upon my road great perſon- 
ages of high repute, and men belonging to reſpectable 
bodies, who had the words Country and Humanity 
continually in their mouth. I aſſociated with them, 
in the view of deriving illumination from their intel- 
ligence, and of putting myſelf under the protection of 
their virtues ; but I diſcovercd them to be intriguers 
merely, who had no other object in view but their 
perſonal fortune, and who began to perſecute me the 
moment that they perceived I was not a proper perſon 
to be either the agent of their pleaſures, or the trum- 
peter of their ambition. I then went over to the fide 
of their enemies, promiſing myſelf to find among 
them the love of truth, and of the public good ; but 
however diverſified our ſects, our parties, and our 
corps may be, I every where met the ſame men, only 
clothed in different garbs. As ſoon as the one or 
the other found that I rcfuſed to enliſt as a partizan, 
he calumniated me, after the perfidious manner of the 
age, that is by pronouncing my panegyric. The 
times we live in are highly extolled ; but if we have 
on the throne a Prince who emulates Marcus Aure— 
lius, the age rivals that of Tiberius. 
Were I to publiſh the memoirs of my own life,* 
I could 


* Tt would be I acknowledge after all a matter of very ſmall 
importance; but however retired at this day my condition of life 
may be, it has been interwoven with revolutions of high moment. 
I preſented, on the ſubject of Poland, a very circumſtantial me- 
moir to the Office for Foreign Affairs, in which I predicted it's 

partition 
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I could wiſh for no ſtronger proof of the contempt 
which the glory of this World merits, than to hold 
up to view the perſons who are the objects of it. At 


partition by the neighbouring Powers ſeveral years before it was 
actually accompliſhed. The only miſtake I committed was in 
going on the ſuppoſition that the partitioning Powers would lay 
hold of it entirely; and I am aſtoniſhed to this hour that they did 
not. This memoir however has been of no utility either to that 
country or to myſelf, though I had expoſed myſelf to very great 
riſks in it, by throwing myſelf, when I quitted the Rufſian ſervice, 
into the party of the Poliſh Republicans, then under the protection 
of France and of Auſtria, I was there taken priſoner in 1765, as 
I was going, with the approbation of the Ambaſſador of the Jun- 
pire, and of the French Miniſter at Warſaw, to join the army 
commanded by Prince Radjivil. This misfortunc befel me about 
three miles from Warſaw, through the indiſcretion of my guide. 
I was carried back to that city, put in priſon, and threatened with 
being delivered up to the Ruſſians, whoſe ſervice 1 had juſt quitted, 
unleſs I acknowledged that the Ambaflador of the Court of Vienna, 
and the Miniſter of France, had concurred in recommending this 
ſtep to me. Though I had every thing to fear on the part of 
Ruffia, and had it in my power to involve in my dilgrace two 
perſonages in illuſtrious fituations, and conlequently to render it 
more conſpicuous, I perſiſted in taking the v-hole upon my falt. 
I likewiſe did my utmoſt to exculpate the guide, to whom [ lai 
given time to burn the ditpatches with which he was entruſted, 
by keeping back, with my piſtol in my hand, the :loulands who 
had juſt ſurprized us by night, in the poſt-houte, where we made 
our firſt encampment in the mitt of the woods, | 
I never had the leaſt ſhadow of recompenſe tor either of theſe 
two pieces of ſervice, which colt me a great deal of both time and 
money. Nay it is not very long fince 1 was actually in debt for 
part of the expenſe of my journey, to my friend M. Hennin then 
Miniſter of France at Warſaw, now Firſt Commiſſary for Foreign 
Affairs at Verſailles, and who has given himſelf much fruiticts 
trouble on the ſubject. Undoubtedly, had M. the Count de Fer- 
gennes been at that time Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, iſtould have 
been ſuitably rewarded, 2s he has procured for me ſome ſlight 
gratuities. 
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the time when, unconſcious of having committed the 
flighteſt injury to any one, after an infinity of fruit- 
leſs voyages, ſervices and labours, I was preparing in 


gratuities, I ſtand however to this hour indebted to the amount 
of more than four thouſand livres V. 166 13s. 44.) on that ac- 
count, to different friends in Ruſſia, Poland and Germany. 

I have not been more fortunate in the Iſle of France, to which 
I was ſent Captain-Engineer of the Colony; ſor, in the firſt place, 
T was perſccuted by the ordinary Engincers who were ſtationed 
there, becauſe ] did not belong to their corps. I had been diſ- 
patched to that Country, as to a ſituation favonrable to making a 
fortune, and I muſt have run conſiderably in debt had I not ſub- 
mitted to live on herbs. I pats over in ſilence all the particular 
diſtreſſes J had there to undergo. I ſhall only ſay, that I endea- 
voured to diſſipate the mortiſication which they coſt me, by em- 
ploying my mind on the ſubject of the ills which oppreſſed the 
land in general. It was entirely in the view of remedying theſe. 
that I publiſhed, on my return from thence, in 1773, my Voyage 
to the Ifle of France. I conſidered myſelf, firſt, as rendering an 
eſſential ſervice to my Country, by making it apparent that this 
iſland, which 1s kept filled with troops, was in no reſpect proper 
for being the ſtapie, or the citadel of our commerce with India, 
from which it is more than fifteen hundred leagues diſtant. This 
have even proved by the events of preceding wars, in which 
Pondicherry has always been taken from us, though the Iſle of 
France was crowded with ſoldiers. The late war has confirmed 
anew the truth of my obſervations. For theſe ſervices, as well as 
for many others, I have received no other recompenſe ſave in- 
direct perſecutions and calumnies, on the part of the inhabitants 
oi that iſland, whom- 1 reprehended tor their barbarity to their 
ſlaves. I have not even received an adequate indemnification fot 
a ſpecics of ſhipwreck which I underwent on my return, at the 
Ifland of Bourbon, nor for the ſmallneis of my appointments. 
which were not up to the half of thoſe of the ordinary Enginegrs 
of my rank. I am well aftured that, under a Marine Miniſter as 
intelligent and us equitable as M. the Mareſchal % Caftries, J 
ſhould have reaped ſome part of the fruit of my literary and 


military fer vices. 


5 ſolitude 
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ſolitude theſe laſt fruits of my experience and appli- 
cation, my ſccret enemies, that is the men under 
whom I ſcorned to enliſt as a partifin, found means 
to intercept a gratuity which I annually received from 
the beneficence of my Sovereign. It was the only 
ſource of ſubſiſtence to myſelt, and the only means F 


CLLE: 


enjoyed of aſſiſting my family, Jo this catuitrophe 


were added the loſs of health, and domeſtic calamitics 
which baffle all the powers of deſcription. I have 
haſtened therefore to gather the fruit, though ſtill 
immature, of the tree which I had cultivated with 
ſuch unwearied perſeverance, before it was torn up 
by the tempeſt. 

But I bear no malice to any one of my perſecutors. 
If I am one day laid under the neceffity of expoſing 
to the light their ſecret practices againſt me, it ſhall 
only be in the view of juſtifying my own conduct. 
In other reſpects I am under obligation to them. 
Their perſecution has proved the cauſe of my repoſe. 
'To their diſdainful ambition I am indebted for a 
liberty which I prize ſar above their greatneſs. To 
them I owe the delicious {ſtudies to which I have de- 
voted my attention. Providence has not abandoned 
me, though they have. It has raiſed up friends, who 
have ſerved me as opportunity offered with my Prince; 
and others will ariſe to recommend me to his favour, 
when it may be neceſiary. Had I repoſed in Gop 
that confidence which I put in men, I ſhould have 
always enjoyed undiſturbed tranquillity : the proofs 
of his Providence as affecting mylcit, in the paſt, 
ought to ſet my heart at reſt about ſuturity. But 
from a fault of education, the opinions of men ſtill 

exereiſe 
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exerciſe too much doininion over me. By their fears 
and not my own is my mind diſturbed. Nevertheleſs 
I ſometimes ſay to myſelf, Wherefore be embarraſſed 
about what 1s to come ? Before you came into the 
World were you diſquieted with anxious thoughts 
about the manner in which your members were to be 
combined, and your nerves and your bones to ex- 
pand ? When in proceſs of time you emerged into 
light, did you ſtudy optics in order to know how you 
were to perceive objects; and anatomy, in order to 
learn how to move about your body, and how to 
promote it's growth? "Theſe operations of Nature, far 
ſuperior to thoſe of men, have taken place in you 
without your knowledge, and without any interfer- 
ence of your own. If you diſquieted not yourſelt 
about being born, W heretore ſhould you about living, 
and W herefore about dying ? Are you not always in 
the ſame hand ? 

Other ſentiments however, natural to the mind of 
Man, have filled me with dejection. For example, 
Not to have acquired after ſo many peregrinations 
and exertions, one little rural ſpot, in which I could 
in the boſom of repoſe have arranged my obſervations 
on Nature, to me of all others the moſt amiable and 
intereſting under the Sun. I have another ſource of 
regret ſtill more depreſſing, namely the misfortune of 
not having attached to my lot a female mate, fimple, 
gentle, ſenſible and pious, who much better than 
Philoſophy would have ſoothed my ſolicitudes, and 
who, by bringing me children like herſelf, would 
have provided me with a poſtcrity incomparably more 
dear than a vain reputation. I had found this retreat 
and 
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and this rare felicity, in Ruſſia, in the midſt of ho- 
nourable employment; but I renounced all theſe 
advantages, to go in queſt, at the inſtigation of Mi- 
niſters, of employment in my native Country, where 
I had nothing ſimilar after which to aſpire. Never- 
theleſs I am enabled to ſay, that my particular ſtudies 
have repaired the firſt privation, in procuring for me 


the enjoyment not only of a ſmall ſpot of ground, 


but of all the harmonies diffuſed over the vaſt garden 
of Nature. An eſtimable partner for life cannot be 
ſo eaſily replaced ; but it I have reaſon to flatter my- 
ſelf that this Work is contributing to multiply mar- 
riages, to render them more happy, and to ſoften the 
education of children, I ſhall conſider my own family 
as perpetuated in them, and I ſhall look on the 
wives and children of my Country as in ſome ſenſe 
mine. 

Nothing is durable, Virtue alone excepted. Per- 
ſonal beauty paſſes quickly away; fortune inſpires 
extrayagant inclinations ; grandeur fatigues; reputa- 
tion is uncertain ; talents, nay genius itſelf, are liable 
to be impaired: but Virtue is ever beautiful, ever 
diverſified, ever equal, and ever vigorous, becauſe it 
is reſigned to all events, to privations as to enjoy- 
ments, to death as to life. 

Happy then, happy beyond conception, if I have 
been enabled to contribute one feeble effort toward 
redreſſing ſome of the evils which oppreſs my Country, 
and to open to it ſome. new proſpect of felicity! 
Happy, if I have been enabled to wipe away, on the 
one hand, the tears of ſome unfortunate wretch, and 
to recal, on the other, met miſled by the intoxication 
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of pleaſure, to the Divinity, toward whom Nature, 
the times, our perſonal miſeries, and our ſecret affec- 
tions, are attracting us with ſo much impetuoſity ! 

I have a preſentiment of ſome fayourable ap- 
proaching revolution. If it does take place, to the 
influence of literature we ſhall be indebted for it. In 
modern times learning produces little ſolid benefit to 
the perſons who cultivate it; nevertheleſs it directs 
every thing. I do not ſpeak of the influence which 
letters poſſeſs all the Globe over, under the govern- 
ment of books. Aſia is governed by the maxims of 
Confucius, the Korans, the Beths, the Vidams, and 
the reſt ; but in Europe, Orpheus was the firſt who 
aſſociated it's inhabitants, and allured them out of 
barbariſin by his divine poeſy. The genius of Homer 
afterwards produced the legiſlations and the religions 
of Greece. He animated Alexander, and ſent him 
forth on the conqueſt of Aſia, He extended his in- 
flaence to the Romans, who traced upward, in his 
fublime poetical effuſions, the genealogy of the 
founder, and of the ſovereigns of their Empire, as 
the Greeks had found in him the rudiments of their 
Republics and of their Laws. His auguſt ſhade till 
preſides over the poetry, the liberal Arts, the Acade- 
mies, and the Monuments of Europe : ſuch is the 
power over the human mind, exerciſed by the per- 
ſpectives of Derry which he has preſented -to it! 
Thus the Word which created the World ſtill go- 
verns it; but when it had deſcended itſelf from 
Heaven, and had ſhewn to Man the road to happineſs 
m Virtue alone, a light more pure than that which 
had ſhed a luſtre over the iſlands of Greece, illumi- 
12 „ nated 
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nated the foreſts of Gaul. The Savages who in- 
habited them would have been the happieſt of Man- 
kind, had they enjoyed liberty ; but they were ſub- 
jected to tvrants, and thoſe tyrants plunged them 
back into a ſacred barbariſm, by preſenting to them 
phantoms ſo much the more tremendous, that the 


objects of their confidence were transformed into 
thoſe of their terror. 


The cauſe of human felicity, and of Religion her- 
ſelf, was on the brink of deſperation, when two men 
of letters, Rabelais and Michael Cervantes, aroſe, the 
one in France and the other in Spain, and ſhook at 
once the foundations of monaſtic power® and that of 
chivalry. In levelling theſe two Coboſſuſes to the 
ground, they employed no other weapons but ridi- 
cule, that natural contraſt of human terror. Like to 
children, the Nations of Europe langhed and re- 
ſumed their courage: they no longer felt any other 
impulſions toward happineſs but thoſe which their 
Princes choſe to give them, if their Princes had 
then been capable of communicating ſuch impul- 


* Gop forbid that I ſhoul} be thought to inſinuate an invective 
againſt perſons, or orders, truly religious. Suppoſing them to 
poſſeſs no higher merit in this life, han that of patſing it without 
doing miſchief, they would be reſpechible in the cyes of inſidelity 
itſelf. The perſons here expoſed are not men really pious, who 
have renounced the World, in order to cheriſh without interrup— 
tion the ſpirit of Religion: but thoſe who have affumed a habit 
confecrated by Religion, to procure for themſelves the riches and 
the honours of this World; thoſe againlt whom St. Jerome 
thundered ſo vehemently to no purpole, and who have verified 
his prediction in Paleſtine and in Egypt, in bringing Religion into 
cliteredit by the profligacy of their manners, by their avarice and 
their ambition. ; . 
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of pleaſure, to the Divinity, toward whom Nature, 
the times, our perſonal miſeries, and our ſecret affec- 
tions, are attracting us with ſo much impetuoſity ! 

I have a preſentiment of ſome fayourable ap- 
proaching revolution. If it does take place, to the 
influence of literature we ſhall be indebted for it. In 
modern times learning produces little ſolid benefit to 
the perſons who cultivate it; nevertheleſs it directs 
every thing. I do not ſpeak of the influence which 
letters poſſeſs all the Globe over, under the govern- 
ment of books. Aſia is governed by the maxims of 
Confucius, the Korans, the Beths, the Vidams, and 
the reſt ; but in Europe, Orpheus was the firſt who 
aſſociated it's inhabitants, and allured them out of 
barbariſm by his divine poeſy. The genius of Homer 
afterwards produced the legiſlations and the religions 
of Greece. He animated Alexander, and ſent him 
forth on the conqueſt of Aſia. He extended his in- 
fluence to the Romans, who traced upward, in his 
fublime poetical effuſions, the genealogy of the 
founder, and of the ſovereigns of their Empire, as 
the Greeks had found in him the rudiments of their 
Republics and of their Laws. His auguſt ſhade ſtill 
preſides over the poetry, the liberal Arts, the Acade- 
mies, and the Monuments of Europe : ſuch is the 
power over the human mind, exerciſed by the per- 
ſpectives of Derry which he has preſented - to it! 
Thus the Word which created the World ſtill go- 
verns it; but when it had deſcended itſelf from 
Heaven, and had ſhewn to Man the road to happineſs 
m Virtue alone, a light more pure than that which 
had ſhed a luſtre over the iſlands of Greece, illumi- 
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nated the foreſts of Gaul. The Savages who in- 
habited them would have been the happieſt of Man- 
kind, had they enjoyed liberty ; but they were ſub- 
jected to tyrants, and thoſe tyrants plunged them 
back into a ſacred harbariſm, by preſenting to them 
phantoms ſo much the more tremendous, that the 
objects of their confidence were transformed into 
thoſe of their terror. 

The cauſe of human felicity, and of Religion her- 
ſelf, was on the brink of deſperation, when two men 
of letters, Rabelais and Michael Cervantes, aroſe, the 
one in France and the other in Spain, and ſhook at 
once the foundations of monaſtic power* and that of 
chivalry. In levelling theſe two Coboſſuſes to the 
ground, they employed no other weapons but ridi- 
cule, that natural contraſt of human terror. Like to 
children, the Nations of Europe langhed and re- 
ſumed their courage: they no longer felt any other 
impulſions toward happineſs but thoſe which their 
Princes choſe to give them, if their Princes had 
then been capable of communicating ſuch impul- 


* Gop forbid that I ſhoul? be thought to inſinuate an invective 
againſt perſons, or orders, truly religious. Suppoſing them to 
poſſeſs no higher merit in this life, tan that of paſſing it without 
doing miſchief, they would be reſpect:.ble in the eyes of inſidelity 
itlelf, The perſons here expoſed are not men really pious, who 
have renounced the World, in order to cherith without interrup- 
tion the fpirit of Religion: but thoſe who have aſſumed a habit 
conſecrated by Religion, to procure for themſelves the riches and 


the honours of this World; thoſe againlt whom St. Jerome 


thundered ſo vehemently to no purpole, and who have verified 
his prediction in Paleſtine and in Egypt, in bringing Religion into 
diſcredit by the profligacy of their manners, by their avarice and 
their ambition. 
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ſion. T he Telemachus made it's appearance, and 
that Book brought Europe back to the harmonies 
of Nature. It produced a wonderful revolution in 
Politics. It recalled Nations and their Sovcreigns 
to the uſeful arts, to commerce, to agriculture, and 
above all, to the ſentiment of Dkiry. That Work 
united to the imagination of imer the viſdom of 
Confucius. It was tranſlated into all the languages 
of Europe. It was not in France that it excited the 
higheſt admiration: there are whole Provinces in 
England where it is ſtill one of the books in which 
children are taught to read. When the Englith 
entered the Cambraiſis with the allied ar my, they 
wiſhed to carry the Author, who was living there in 
a ſtate of retirement from the Court, into their camp, 
to do him the honours of a military feſtival ; but his 
modeſty declined that triumph : he concealed him- 
felf. I ſhall add but one trait to his elogium: he 
was the only man living of whom Louis XIV. was 
jealous : and he had reaſon to be ſo; for while he 
was cxerting himſelf to excite the terror, and pur- 
chaſe the admiration of Europe, by his armies, his 
conqueſts, his banquets, his buildings, and his mag- 
nificence, Fenelon was commanding the adoration of 
the whole World by a Book.* 

ke Many 


* It is abſurd to inſtitute a compariſon between Beet and Fe- 
nelon : J am not capable of appraiſing their ſeveral merits, but I 
cannot help conſidering the ſecond as highly preferable to his rival. 
He fulfilled, in my apprehenſion, the two great precepts of the 
Law: HE LoveDd Gop AND Mx. 

The Reader will perhaps not be diſpleaſed at being told what 
F. J. Rouſſeau thought of this great man, Having one day ſet out 

with 
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Many learned men, inſpired by his genius, have 
changed among us the fpirit of the Government, and 
the public manners. To their Writings we are in- 
debted for the abolition of many barbarous cuſtoms, 
ſuch as that of punithing capitally the pretended 
crime of witchcrait ; the application of the rack to all 
criminals without diſtinétion; the remains of feudal 
ſlavery ; the practice of wearing ſwords in the bo- 
ſom of cities, in timcs of profound peace, and many 
others. To them we owe the return of the taſtes, 

and 


with him on a walking excurſion to Mount Valerien, when we had 
reached the ſummit of the mountain, it was refolved to aſk a din- 
ner of it's hermits, for payment. We arrived at their habitation a 
little before they ſat down to table, and while they were till at 
Church. J. J. Rouſſeau propoſed to me to ſtep in and offer up 
our devotions. The hermits were at that time reciting the Li- 
tanies of Providence, which are remarkably beautiful. Aſter we 
had addreſſed our prayer to GoD, in a little chapel, and as the 
hermits were proceeding toward their refectory, Rerg/rar {aid to 
me, with his heart overflowing : ** At this moment I experience 
« what is faid in the Goſpel : Here two or three are gathered to 
* pether in my name, there am I in the milf? of them. Theile is here a 
© ſentiment of Peace and of felicity which penetrates the ſoul.“ I 
replied : ** If Fenelon had lived, you would have been à Catholic.“ 
He exclaimed in an extaſy, and with tears in his eyes: O! if 
* Fenelon were in life, 1 would ſtruggle to get into his fervice as 
„ lackey, in hope of meriting the place of his valet de chambre.“ 


Having picked up ſome time ago on the Pont-Neuf, one of thoſe 


little urns which the Italians fe!! about the ftreets for à few halſ- 
pence a- piece, the idea ſtruck me of converting it, as a decoration 
of my ſolitude, into a monuacnt laced to the memory of John- 
James and of Fenelon, after the manner of thoſe which the Chi- 
neſe ſet up to the memory of C,, As there are two little 
ſcutcheons on this urn, I wrote on the one theſe words, J. I. 
Rovsszau; and on the other F. Fexzi.oxn, I then placed it in 
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and of the dutics of Nature, or at leaſt their images. 
They have reſtored to many infants the breaſts of their 


an angle of my cabinet, about ſix feet from the floor, and cloſe by 
it, the following inſcription. | 
D. M. 
A la gloire durable & pure 
De ceux dont le genie eclaira les vertus, 
Combattit à la fois l'erreur & les abus, 
Et tenta d' amener le ſiècle a la Nature. 
Aux Jeax-Jacqurs RoussEAUx, aux FRANCOISs FENEL ONS, 
J'ai dedie ce monument d'argile, 
Que j'ai conſacre par leur noms, 
Plus auguſtes que ceux de CESAR & d'ACHILLE, 
Ils ne ſont point fameux par nos malheurs: 
Ils n'ont point, pauvres laboureurs, 
Ravi vos bœufs, ni vos javelles ; 
Bergeres, vos amans ; nouriſſons, vos mamelles; 
Rois, les Etats on vous. Tegnez : 
Mais vous les comblerez de gloire, 
Si vous donnez a leur m&moire = 
Les pleurs qu'ils vous ont épargnés. 


To the pure and unfading glory, 
Of the men whoſe virtues were illumined by genius; 
Who ſet their faces againſt error and depravity, 
And laboured to bring Mankind back to Nature: 
To the Rousseaus and the FeneLoNs of the Human Race, 
1 deaicate this humble monument of clay, 
And inſcribe it with their names, 
Far more auguſt than thoſe of Cxsar and ACHILLES. 
They purchaſed not fame by ſpreading devaſtation 
They did not, O ye poor huſbandmen, | 
Seize your oxen, and plunder your barns ; 
Nor, ſnepherdeſſes, carry off your lovers; nor, ſucklings, your teats; 
Nor, Kings, did they ravage your domains: 
But their glory will be complete, . 
If on their memory you beſtow 
The tears which they have ſpared you. 
| ER mothers, 
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mothers, and to the rich a reliſh for the country, 
which induces them now a-days to quit the centre of 
cities, and to take up their habitation in the ſuburbs. 


They have inſpired the whole Nation with a taſte for 


agriculture, which is degenerated as uſual, into fanati- 
ciſm, ſince it became a ſpirit of corps. They have 
the honour of bringing back the noblefle to the com- 
monalty, toward whom it muſt be confeſſed they had 
already made ſome ſteps of approximation, by their 
alliances with finance ; they have recalled that order 
to their peculiar duties by thoſe of humanity. They 
have directed all the powers of the State, the women 
themſelves not excepted, toward patriotic objects, by 
arraying them in attractive ornaments and flowers. 

O ye men of letters ! without you the rich man 
would have no manner of intellectual enjoyment ; his 
opulence and his dignities would be a burthen to him. 
You alone reſtore to us the rights of our nature, and 
of Derry. Wherever you appear, in the military, in 
the clergy, in the laws, and in the arts, the divine 
Intelligence unveils itſelf, and the human heart 
breathes a ſigh. You are at once the eyes and the 
light of the Nations. We ſhould be perhaps at this 
hour much nearer to happineſs, if ſeveral of your 
number, intent on pleaſing the multitude, had not 
miſled them by flattering their paſſions, and by miſ- 
taking their deceitful voices for thoſe of human nature. 

See how theſe paſſions have miſled yourſelves, from 
your having come too cloſely into contact with men! 
It is in ſolitude, and living together in unity, that 
your talents communicate mutual intellectual light. 


Call to remembrance the times when the La Fon- 
Uu4 taines, 
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taines, the Boileaus, the Racines, the Molieres, lived 
with one another. What is at this day your deftiny ? 
That World whoſe paſſions you are flattering arms 
you againſt each other. It turns you out to a firife 
of glory, as the Romans expoſed the wretched to 
wild beaſts. Your holy liſts are become the amphi- 
theatres of gladiators. You are, without being con- 
ſcious of it, the mere inſtruments of the ambition of 
corps. It is by means of your talents that their lead- 
ers procure for themſelves dignities and riches, while 
you are ſuffered to remain in obſcurity and indigence. 
Think of the glory of men of letters among the Na- 
tions who were emerging out of barbariſin; they pre- 
ſented virtue to Mankind, and were exalted into the 
rank of their Gods. Think of their degradation 
among Nations ſunk into corruption: they flattered 
their paſſions and became the victims of them. In 
the decline of the Roman of Empire, letters were 
no longer cultivated, except by a few enfranchiſed 
Greeks. Suffer the herd to run at the heels of the 
rich and the voluptuous. What do you propoſe to 
yourſelves in the ſacred carcer of letters, except to 
march on under the protection of Minerva? What re- 
ſpect would the World ſhew you were you not co- 
vered by her immortal Egis ? It would trample you 
under foot. Suffer it to be deceived by thoſe who 
are mean enough to be it's worthippers ; repoſe your 
confidence in Heaven, whole ſupport will ſearch and 
find you out wherever you may be. 

The vine one day complained to Heaven, with 
tears, of the ſeverity of her deſtiny. She envied the 
condition of the reed. © I am planted,” faid the, 
& amidit 
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* amidſt parched rocks, and am obliged to produce 
fruits repleniſhed with juice; whereas in the bottom 
of that valley the reed, which bears nothing but a 
dry ſhag, grows at her eaſe by the brink of the 
* waters.” A voice from Heaven replied: © Com- 
* plain not, O vine! at thy lot. Autumn is com- 
ing on, when the reed will periſh without ho- 
© nouron the border of the marſhes ; but the rain of 
the ſkies will go in queſt of thee in the mountain, 
and thy juices, matured on the rock, ſhall one day 
« ſerve to cheer the heart of Gop and Man.” 

We have, farther, a conſiderable ground of hope of 
reformation in the affection which we bear to our 
Kings. With us the love of Country is one and the 
ſame thing with the love of our Prirfce. This is the 
only bond which unites us, and which oftener than 
once has prevented our falling to pieces. On the 
other hand, Nations are the real monuments of Kings. 
All thoſe monuments of ſtone, by which ſo many 
Princes have dreamt of immortalizing their names, 
frequently ſerved only to render them deteſtable. 
Pliny tells us that the Egyptians of his time curſed 
the memory of the Kings of Egypt who had built the 
pyramids ; and beſides their names had ſunk into 


oblivion. The modern Egyptians allege that they 


were raiſed by the Devil, undoubtedly from the ſen- 
timent of the diſtreſs which rearing thoſe ediſices 
muſt have coſt Mankind. Our own People fre- 
quently aſcribe the ſame origin to our ancient bridges, 
and to the great roads cut through rocks whoſe fum- 
mits are loſt in the clouds. To no purpoſe are me- 
dals truck for their uſe; they underſtand nothing 
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about emblems and inſcriptions. But it 1s the heart 
of Man on which the impreſſion ought to be made, 
by means of benefits conferred ; the ſtamp there im- 
printed is never to be effaced. The People have loſt 
the memory of their Monarchs who prefided in coun- 
cils, but they cheriſh to this day, the remembrance 
of thoſe of them who ſupped with millers. 

The affection of the People fixes on one ſiugle qua- 
lity in their Prince ; it is his popularity ; for it is from 
this that all the virtues flow of which they ſtand in 
need. A fingle act of juſtice diſpenſed unexpect- 
edly, and without oftentation, to a poor widow, to a 
collier, fills them with admiration and delight. They 
look upon their Prince as a God, whoſe Providence 
is at all times and in every place upon the watch : and 
they are in the right; tor a ſingle interpoſition of 
this nature, well-timed, has a tendency to keep every 
oppreſſor in awe, and enlivens all the oppreſſed with 
hope. In our days venality and pride have reared, 
between the People and their Sovereign, a thouſand 
impenetrable walls of gold, of iron, and of lead. The 
People can no longer advance toward their Prince, but - 
the Prince has it ſtill in his power to deſcend toward 
the People. Our Kings have been prepoſſeſſed on this 
ſubje& with groundleſs fears and prejudices. It is 
ſingularly remarkable nevertheleſs, that among the 
great number of Princes of all Nations who have 
fallen the victims of different factions, not a ſingle 
one ever periſhed when employed in acts of good- 
neſs, walking about on foot, and incognito; but all of 
them, either riding in their coaches, or at table in 
the boſom of pleaſure, or in their court ſurrounded 


by 
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by their guards, and in the very centre of their 
power. 3 

Me ſee at this hour the Emperor and the King of 
Pruſſia, in a carriage ſimply, with one or two domeſ- 
tics and no guards, traverſing their ſcattered domi- 
nions, though peopled in part with ſtrangers and con- 
quered Nations. The great men and the moſt illuſ- 
trious Princes of Antiquity, ſuch as Scipin, Germanicus, 
Marcus Aurelius, travelled without retinue, on horſe- 
back, and frequently on foot. How many provinces 
of his kingdom, in an age of tronble and faction, were 
thus travelled over by our great Henry IV? 

A King in his States ought to be like the Sun over 
the Earth, on which there is not one ſingle little plant 
but what receives, in it's turn, the mfluence of his 
rays. Of the knowledge of how many important 
truths are our Kings deprived by the prejudices of 
courtiers ? What pleaſures do they loſe from their 
ſedentary mode of life! I do not ſpeak of thoſe of 
grandeur, when they ſee on their approach, Nations 
flocking together in millions, along the highways ; 
the ramparts of cities ſet on fire with the thunder of 
artillery, and ſquadrons iſſuing out of their ſea-ports, 
and covering the face of the Ocean with flags and 
flame. I believe they are weary of the pleaſures of 
glory. But I can believe them ſenſible to thoſe of 
humanity, of which they are perpetually deprived. 
They are for ever conſtrained to be Kings, and never 
permitted to be Men. What delight might it not 
procure them to ſpread a veil over their greatneſs, 
like the Gods, and to make their appearance in the 
midſt of a virtuous family, like Jupiter at the fire-{ide 

of 
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of Philemon and Baucis ! How little would it coſt 
them to make happy people every day of their lives! 
In many caſes, what they laviſh on a fingle family of 
courtiers, would ſupply the means of happineſs to a 
whole Province. On many occaſions their appear- 
ance merely would overawe all the tyrants of the dif- 
trict, and conſole all the miſerable. They would be 
conſidered as omnipreſent, when they were not 
known as confined to a particular ſpot. One confi— 
dential friend, a few hardy fervants, would be ſufh- 
cient to bring within their reach all the plcafures of 
travelling from place to place, and to ſcreen them 
from all the inconveniencies of it. | 
They have it in their power to vary the ſeaſons as 
they will, without ſtirring out of the kingdom, and to 
extend their pleaſures to the utmoſt extent of their 
authority. Inſtead of inhabiting country-refidenccs 
on the banks of the Seine, or amidſt the rocks of Fon- 
tainblean, they might have them on the ſhores of the 
Occan, and at the bottom of the Pyrenees. It de- 
pends altogether on themfelves, to paſs the burning 
heats of Summer, emboſomed in the mountains of 
Dauphiné, and encompaſſed with a horizon of fnow ; 
the Winter in Provence, under olive-trees and ver- 
dant oaks ; the Autumn, in the ever-green meadows, 
and amidfſt the apple orchards, of fertile Normandy, 
They would every day behold arriving on the ſhores 
of France, the ſea-faring men of all Nations, Britith, 
Spaniſh, Dutch, Italian, all exhibiting the peculiari- 
ties and the manners of their ſeveral countries. Our 
Kings have in their palaces comedies, libraries, hot- 


houſes, cabinets of Natural Hiſtory ; but all theſe col- 
lections 
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lections are only vain images of Men and of Nature. 
They poſſeſs no gardens more worthy of them than 
their kingdoms, and no libraries ſo fraught with in- 
ſtruction as their own ſubjects, * 


Here undoubtedly the Volume ought to have cloſed. It is 
no inconſiderable mortification to me, that my duty as a Tranſ- 
lator, permitted me not to retrench the piece of extravagance 
which follows. In juſtice to myſelf however I tranſmit it to the 
Britiſh Public, with an explicit diſavowal of it's fpirit, of it's 
ſtyle, of it's ſentiments, and of it's object. I can excuſe the rap- 
turous vanity of a Frenchman, when his Prince, or when his Re- 
public is the theme; I can not only excuſe, but likewiſe com- 
mend, the effuſions of a grateful heart, filled with the idea of a 
kingly bencfactor; I can excuſe the ſelf-compiacency of an Author 
contemplating the probable fuccels and influence of a good Book, 
his own production; nay I can make allowance for a good Ca- 
tholic, exalting a Saint upon Earth into an interceſſor in Heaven: 
But who can forbear ſmiling, or rather weeping, at the airy vi- 
ſions of a returning golden age, on the very eve of an exploſion of 
the age of iron, clothed in every circumſtance of horror! Who 
but muſt be kindled into indignation, at ſeeing genius degraded 
into a ſervile miniſter of fulſome adulation, to the vileſt of wo- 
men? Who but muſt deride the pretenſions ſo frequently ad- 
vanced, by the wiſe and by the unwile, and as frequently expoſed, 
to the gift of predicting future events. 

In Latin, the ſame word, Yates, denotes both Poet and Pro- 
phet ; and the two characters are by no means incompatible. 
Our Author is no mean Poet, he is a firſt-rate Naturaliſt, he is 
an eloquent Writer, and what is above all, he is a good and eſti- 
mable Man; but events have demonſtrated that he is but a wretch- 
ed Prophet. A few ſhort years have ſcattered his fond prognoſtics 
© into air, thin air.“ He makes it one of the glories of the reign 
of Louis XVI. that he ſupported the oppreſſed Americans.“ 
Whatever political ſagacity might have dictated, or predicted, at 
the time, reſpecting his interference in the diſpute between Great- 
Britain and her American Colonies, the iſſue has demonſtrated 
that this interference was injudicious and impolitic, as far as he 
was perſonally concerned. The ſupport which he gave to r] 

America, 
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Ah ! if it be poſſible for one ſingle man to conſti- 
tute on this carth the Hope of the Human Race, that 
Man is a King of France. He reigns over his Peo— 
ple by love, his People over the reſt of Europe by 
manners, Europe over the reſt of the Globe by power. 
Nothing prevents his doing good when he pleaſes, 
Et is in his power, notwithſtanding the venality of em- 
ployments, to huinble haughty vice, and to cxalt 
Jowly virtue. It is farther in his power, to deſcend 
toward his ſubjects, or to bid them riſe toward him. 
Many Kings have repented that they had placed their 
confidence in treaſures, in allies, in corps, and in gran- 
dees; but no one that he had truſted in his People, 
and in Gop. Thus reigned the popular Charles V. 
and the St. Lauiſes. Thus you ſhall one day have 
reigned, O Louis XVI! You have from your very firſt 
advances to the throne, given laws for the re-eſta- 
bliſhiment of manners; and what was ſtill more diffi- 
cult, you have exhibited the example in the midſt of 
a French Court. You have deſtroyed the remains of 


America, laid an accumulated weight on opprefſed France, and 
precipitated that Revolution, which by progreſſive ſteps abridge! 
his power, annihilated his ſplendor, hurled him from his throne, 
fubjected his neck to the axe, and blaſted the proſpects of his 
Family. Here was one of the ſcarful re- actions of a righteous 
Providence. 

The nauſeous elogium pronounced on the charms nnd ſenſibility 
ef his aug uſe Conſort is ſtill more intolerable. It is notorious to all 
Europe, that the lewdneſs, the pride, the prod:zality, the ambition, 
the reſentments, of that bad woman, filled un the meaſure of morad 
depravity among the higher orders in France, embroiled the two 
heraiiphcres of the Globe in the horrors of war; and ruined her 
Country, ruined her Huſband, ruincd Herſelf, ruined her Poſte- 
nty. Another of tac re- actious of a righteous Providence —H. H. 
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feudal ſlavery, mitigated the hardſhips endured by 
unfortunate priſoners, as well as the ſeverity of civil 
and military puniſhments ; you have given to the in- 
habitants of certain provinces the liberty of aſſeſſing 
themſelves to the public impoſts, remitted to the 
Nation the ducs of your acceſſion to the Crown, ſe- 
cured to the poor ſeaman a part of the fruits of war, 
and reſtored to men of letters the natural privilege 
of reaping thoſe of their labours. 

While with one hand you were affiſting and re- 
lieving the wretched part of the Nation, with the 
other you raiſed ſtatues to it's illuſtrious men of ages 
paſt, and you ſupported the opprefled Americans. 
Certain wiſe men who arc about your perſon, and 
what is ſtill more potent than their wiſdom, the 
charms and the ſenſibility of your auguſt Conſort; 
have rendered the path of virtue caſy to you. O great 
King! if you procced with conſtancy in the rough 
paths of virtue, your name will one day be invoked 
by the miſerablc of all Nations. It will preſide over 
their deſtinies cven during the life of their own So— 
vereigns. They will preſent it as a barrier to oppoſe 
their tyrants, and as a model to their good Kings. 
It will be revered from the riſing to the ſetting of 
the Sun, like that of the Tus and of the Antominuſes. 
When the Nations which now cover the Earth ſhall | 
be no more, your name ſhall ſtill live, and ſhall 
flouriſh with a glory ever new. The Majeſty of ages 
ſhall increaſe it's venerability, and poſterity the moſt 
remote ſhall envy us the felicity of having lived un- 
der your government. 

I, Sire, am nothing. I may have been the victim 

of 
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of public calamities, and remain ignorant of the 
cauſes, I may have ſpoken of the means of remedy- 
ing them, without knowing the power and the re- 
ſources of mighty Kings. But if you render us bet- 
ter and more happy, the Tacituſes of future times 
will ſtudy, from you, the art of reforming and govern- 
ing men in a difficult age. Other Fenelons will one 
day ſpeak of France, under your reign, as of happy 
Egypt under that of Se/ofris. Whilſt you are then 
receiving upon Earth the invariable homage of men, 
you will be their mediator with DRix r, of whom you 
ſhall have been among us the moſt lively image. 
Ah! if it were poſſible that we ſhould loſe the ſen- 
timent of his exiſtence from the corruption of thoſe 
who ought to be our patterns, from the diforder of 
our paſſions, from the wanderings of our own under- 
ſtanding, from the multiplied ills of humanity : O 
King! it would be ſtill glorious for you to preſerve 
the love of order in the midft of the general diſorder. 
Nations, abandoned to the will of lawleſs tyrants, 
would flock together for refuge to the foot of your 
throne, and would come to ſeek in you, the God 
whom they no longer perceived in Nature. 
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